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T is with pleasure we launch, under ad- 
vantageous circumstances, Vol. XIII. of 
the JouRNAL. Its age alone is a commend- 
able feature; but when we assert that, owing 
to the indefatigable energy of our secretary- 
treasurer, the willing co-operation of the en- 
tire staff, and the hearty support of students 
and other subscribers, the JoURNAL has now 
attained an established: reputation, and has 
at length a clean bill and a surplus in its 
favor, we simply state that our college peri- 
odical has reached an important stage in its 
history. It is pleasant to think of financial 
success ; but that which augurs even more 
for the future of the JourRNAL are the kindly 
notices of its value which have appeared in 
contemporaries. And even more than this 
we might be encouraged to say, for on 
various occasions we found that prominent 
Prints had not been slow to cull from its 
pages. According to custom the present 


editors and staff must shortly abdicate in 
favor of others, who will, we trust, maintain 
the honor of Queen’s by upholding the status 
of the JoURNAL. .Meanwhile we note a 
slight departure from former issues, in the 
publication of a story, which, it is hoped, 
will meet with the approval of the readers. 
It has not before appeared in print, and may 
prove interesting and instructive, since it is 
mainly based upon facts in Scottish history. 
The JouRNAL is specially designed as the 
college medium, through which students are 
invited to express their opinions upon sub. 
jects of interest. But while this privilege is 
open to all alumni, the sanctorum staff must 
reserve, as aforetime, the right of judgment 
in all cases as to what is fit or unfit for pub- 
lication. Contributors will, therefore, not 
take it amiss if on every occasion their pro. 
ductions do not find a place in the JouRNaL. 
The merits of the JouRNAL are well known, 
and the editorial staff and committee would 
in this, the first issue of the series,‘ solicit 
the support of former. readers and commend 
it to those students who have this year en- 
tered upon their studies in Queen’s for the 
first time. Asitis a sacred duty in every 
student to uphold the honor of his Alma 
Mater, which implies an interest in her in- 
stitutions, the CoLLEGE JourRNaL surely 
demands at least a fair share of patronage. 





So are similarly constituted 
and disposed the world over, They 
seem to possess an “nherent pleasure in 
making their presence felt by means of their 
destructive propensities. Non-academical 
men wonder why this should be so, and 
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students themselves can scarcely furnish an 
adequate reason. If any explanationcan be 
given, we might ascribe these occasional 
ovtbursts to the escape of a pent-up desire 
for pleasure from that abnormal ennui 
brought about by severe study. Whether 
or not our readers understand this explana- 
tion, occasional events at least demonstrate 
the unique inclination referred to, and which 
attends the college life of most young men. 
Periodically we hear of the secret political 
outbursts amongst Russian students; of 
the snow-ball encounters and theatre dis- 
turbances amongst the Scotch; of the 
bacchanalian exploits of the Germans; and 
of the ‘ Queen’s” melee, in which the 
freshmen get the best of it. The latest 
development of college rowdyism, however, 
occurred at Harvard, U.S., on the gth inst. 
It was on an enlarged scale, and resulted in 
practicaf and effective proof of the physical 
high-pressure of the combating youths. 
Two or three hundred of the boys, we are 
told, engaged in conflict. The parties con- 
tending were sophomores and freshmen; 
and the quarrel originated over ‘“‘the nomi- 
nation of a very small sophomore for the 
captaincy of the freshman crew.” The 
freshmen and the upper class men came to 
blows ; benches were overturned and broken 
to pieces, while many of the boys were 
crowded in a corner of the room and piled 


on the top of a piano. The fight was contin-- 
Coats and cravats were torn’ 


ued outdoors, 
off, and hats trampled under foot; meanwhile 
all were yelling, some for ’88, others for 89. 
Several were injured, one somewhat seri- 
ously. A little friendly excitement among 
students is healthy, but conduct like this— 
Wiictris nothing short of rowdyism—is not 
commendable. It is stated that “the 
dignified seniors ands law men stood apart 
and frowned upon the disgraceful scene, 
secretly enjoying it.” From the latter 
clause of this paragraph we infer that theirs 


was an undignified frown. When differences 
amongst younger students go to extremes, 
we hold it is not only the duty of seniors to 
frown disapprovingly, but to aid college 
officials to put a stop to all such unconsti- 
tutional conduct. 


—_——, 


HE first year’s attendance at college is, 
with all young men, an eventful one. 
Life’s prospects are then brightest. The 
student lives in the future rather than in the 
present, thinking more of what he hopes to 
be than what he is. This is natural, but 
frequently illusory, and the sooner freshmen 
understand where they actually are the bet- 
ter will it be for themselves. They ought 
to know that they have a place to fill in the 
college as well as in the world. They have 
obligations to perform towards their adopted 
Alma Mater and towards their fellow stu- 
dents. But what his particular obligations 
are the student must in great measure find 
out for himself. There are, however, gen- 
eral conditions binding upon all students, of 
which freshmen must take cognizance. For 
instance, we need not remind them of théir 
relation to the powers that be and their 
expected recognition of existing institutions 
in college; we would, however, counsel 
them to be courteous and obliging to their 
fellow students. We now, at this our ear- 
liest opportunity, welcome the strangers into 
our midst, reminding them neither to over- 
estimate nor under-estimate, but to conduct 
themselves so that their Alma Mater may 
have nothing but praise to record of them 
when they leave her classical walls. Fur- 
ther, we would desire them to become regu- 
lar readers of the JOURNAL and do what they 
can to maintain or improve its status. 
AS imperative order has been issued by 
the Senate commanding all students to. 
wear gowns and mortar-boards, Without 
gowns students, when in class, to the pro- 
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fessors are unseen, and consequently are 
liable to lose their attendance marks. In 
order, therefore, that they might appear in 
corpore, let them attend to the official notice. 
The Mortar-boards are not for class wear, 
but are probably intended as a preventative 
against intellectual escape when their owners 
Further, the academic cos- 
tume in itself is becoming, and uniformity in 
the appearance of students in college lends 
an attractive and cheerful air to the sur- 


are outdoors. 


roundings, which is an important factor in 


all institutions of learning. 





HE Women’s Medical College is now a 
fixed institution in Canada. A few 
years ago the mere mention of the proba- 
bility of women professionally ministering 
to bodily ailments would have met with 
derision. But medicals, however miich they 
may dislike the fact of having lady com- 
petitors in the same field of study, must now 
swallow the pill with a good grace, since 


women have proved themselves intellectually 


equal, in many instances, to men. Ungal- 
lant it may appear, on the part of the Med- 
ical Faculty, to require the ladies to pass 
the same examinations as the gentleman 
Students, yet their action we think highly 


justifiable, when we consider that the pro- 


fession they desire to follow is a very reés- 
ponsible one, and that the fair hand can just 
as readily as any other administer the fatal 
drug, though the heart be ever so tender, if it 
is not guided by a discriminating and well- 
trained brain. So long as ladies are required 
to travel the same thorny road to the “M, 
D.” as the gentlemen, no objection can be 
made. Dr. Sullivan says there is scope in 


the Northwest for all the medicals, male and | 


female, Queen’s will be able to send out for 
the next fifty years to come. But the doc- 
tor will not guarantee the patients. This is 
saying much for the Northwest; but it 
brings poor comfort to the M.D’s. No 


doubt they desire scope, but with the scope 
patients, and with the patients substantial 
fees. Froma circular just issued by the 
Medical Faculty forthe guidance of ladies 
desirous of prosecuting their studies in 
medicine, we learn that the college was 
never so prosperous as now, and that an 
ample endowment fund had been contrib- 
uted, sufficient ‘‘ to pay the professors a fair 
salary, to comfortably fit up and equip the 
college class-rooms with proper teaching 
appliances, and at the end of last session to 
leave a good balance in the treasury.” This 
is an encouraging statement, and proves 
conclusively that the public are interested 
in the higher education of women. The 
sphere in the medical world intended for. 
the ladies is to be exclusively confined to 
their own sex, ‘* Already,” the circular 
adds, ‘“‘hundreds of suffering women have 
expressed their gratitude for a physician of 
their own sex.” What, therefore, is prized 
so highly by the one half (and admittedly 
the better half) of humanity ought not to be 
denied them. Principal Grant says: “Each 
century is widening the sphere and opening 
new avenues for women. First, women 
were used as drudges; then it was thought 
they would make good sweethearts—which 
is the case still—then Wives, sisters and 
companions. Now they can be found" in 
business circles, and entrusted with great 
responsibilities. I am in favor, he adds, of 
allowing ladies on the coHege board of man- 
agement and on the staff of Professors as 
well.” 


_—_— 


B’ the death of John Campbell Shairp, 

Principal of St. Andrew’s College, 
which occurred lately at Ormsary, in Argyle- 
shire, Scotland has lost one of her most 
graceful and scholarly men. He was a 
native of Linlithgowshire, and aclass com- 
panion and friend of Dr. Norman Macleod. 
For a time Shairp held an appointment as 
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one of the assistant masters at Rugby. In 
1861 he was elected to the chair of humanity 
at St. Andrew’s, and seven years later to 
the principalship of the united college of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonards. Since 1877 
he also filled the chair of poetry at Oxford. 
He was an able and voluminous writer. His 
highland pastoral of ‘‘ Kilmahoe” and his 
““ Lectures on Culture and Religion” are his 
best productions. He wrote a ‘‘ Memoir of 
Burns,” which was perhaps his least suc- 
cessful effort. The death of Principal 
Shairp, it is feared, may have an injurious 
effect upon St. Andrew’s, which has for long 
been numerically the weakest of the Scot- 
tish colleges, and especially so since the 
recent establishment of a university in 
Dundee, which, being a large commercial 
centre, must prove a powerful rival because 
of the mhany attractions and inducements it 
offers to young men. 


66 \ LL work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy” ; proved conclusively, from 
experience. The Senate do not desire 


students to pore over their books until their 
eyes jump out of their sockets, or their 
brains ‘‘turn into coal oil.” We have no 
special authority for saying so, but conclude 
from the countenance given last session by 
our worthy Principal and his coadjutors to 
the calisthenic institutions connected with 
the college, that our assertion is not out of 
place. Indeed we have the announcement 
made in another column, by an eye-witness, 
that a ponderous trio found lawn-tennis not 
at all incompatible with philosophy. We 
inake these remarks as introductory to the 
statement that the exertions put forward by 
the boys last year to render the campus fit 
for its varied uses have not proved fruitless. 
The ground has been much improved, 
though it is not by afty means what it might 
be. But we are informed that there is some 
talk of calling into requisition the great 


leveller (not of mankind, but of kindred 
dust)—the ponderous steam stone-crusher— 
so that our football friends may have as 
smooth a surface as possible upon which to 
exercise their joints. Practice now goes on 
nightly. In the matter of football, as in 
other matters, “Queen’s’’ has to maintain 
her reputation, which is no easy task, but 
can be mastered by assiduity. To book- 
worms football and kindred games may 
appear small things; but it is wonderful the 
influence which a good foot or baseball 
team, a crack cricket eleven, or an A 1 boat 
crew brings to bear upon the success of an 
institution. No one will say that the great 
Oxford and Cambridge annual boat race has 
had no beneficial effect upon these great 
English colleges. Why, the event in itself 
is a big advertisement. Let us hope, there- 
fore, that the campus will be thoroughly put 
in order, and that our football club this year 
may have to reckon at its close quite a 
round of successes. 
aes Sir Se a 














The following is a characteristic anecdote related of Dr, 
Norman Macleod : On one oceasion he had been preaching 
from the text, ‘“‘It is through much tribulation that we 
must enter the kingdom.” The day following, as he was 
on his way to the village of Darvel, he came upon one of 
his parishioners who was driving an ass which was draw- 
ing a load of coals up a somewhat steep hill. The owner 
of the ass was evidently a lazy, heartless fellow, for he 
was not only sitting upon the cart while the poor beast 
was slowly toiling up the hill, but he was goading it on 
with a stick which had a nail stuck into the end of it, 
Norman came upon the man before he was aware, and 
conscious that his cruelty had been witnessed by the min- 
ister he began to excuse himself, throwing the blame 
upon the poor ass for its slowness, After touching his 
hat he said, ‘“‘ Ye see, sir I ha’e great trouble an’ deefi- 
culty gettin’ on in this worl’; this cuddie o’ mine gangs 
sae slow. But ye see, sir, a8 ye was tellin’ us a’ yester- 
day, it is through muckle tribulation that we maun enter 
the kingdom.” ‘ Well,” replied the minister, ‘accord- 
ing to that rule the euddie should be there long before you!’ 

A gentleman, on coming home after twelve o’clock, was 
astonished to find his wife clad in black. ‘‘ Why are you 
wearing these mourning garments ?” he asked, with a sus- 
picious tremble in his voice, ‘For my Jate husband,’ 
was the significant reply. He has taken care to be home 
at ten ever since. 
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POETRY. 





THE HAUNTED GLEN. 


“Tas on a summer’s evening, 

Just darkening was the sky, 

That through Glen Tanar homeward rode 
My little steed and I. 


Around us stretched the moorland 
In many a purple fold ; 

Before us rushed a sparkling burn, 
All bubbling, white, and cold. 


The scene was such as would right well 
The artist’s brush repay ; 

The glen was wild and picturesque, 
On all sides beauty lay. 


Anon, as I was musing 
Upon the good in store 

For hungry man and hungry beast, 
Who soon should fast no more, 


My little steed pricked up his ears, 
And, as he roughly shied, 

I, waking from my hungry trance, 
His cause for fear espied. 


Across the burn were passing 
A herd of fine red deer ; 

In countless numbers on they passed 
Over the waters clear. 


With wondering eye I watched them, 
Much puzzled when I found 

That as they crossed the rushing burn 
They made no splashing sound. 


In perfect silence on they passed, 
In never-ending stream ; 

So strange a thing it seemed to me, 
Methought it was a dream. 


; At length I called them loudly, 


But never turned they round. 


’ Tcalled again ; they showed no sign 


That they had heard the sound. 


I looked again ; their number 
Seemed never to decrease ; 

It was the gloaming, and I wished 
Their silent march would cease. 


The sight was unaccountable ; 

* It made my flesh to creep, 

And in the lonely glen I felt 
T could no longer keep, 


So while the herd still streamed acrogs 
The merry, laughing burn, 
Tepurred my gallant little steed 
And made him homeward turn. 


Arrived at home I kept my tale 
A secret in my breast, 

For fear lest I a laughing-stock 
Should be to all the rest, 


But much I pondered thereupon, 
Yet could not make it clear, 

Nor understand whence came that herd 
Of never-ending deer. 


* * * * * * 


‘Twas sometime after that I rode 
Once more in Tanar Glen ; 

A friend was riding by my side, 
The moon rose o’er the fen. 


“Know you that ’tis the ‘Haunted Glen’ 
Through which we ride to-night ?” 

The question greatly startled me, 
Heard in the still moonlight. 


“T knew it not, my friend,” I said, 
“Yet J could tell a tale 

Of what with mine own eyes I’ve seen 
In this same Tanar vale, 


‘But tell me what the spirits are 
Which here are wont to roam ? 
Unless so weird twill make us wish 

We both were safe at home !” 


“Tt is no tale of horror,” 
With smile my friend replied ; 
‘The ghosts of all the red deer killed 
Upon this mountain side 


“Are said to haunt this lonely glen, 
And often have been seen, 

Though not by me, by those I know ; 
True is the tale I ween.” 


Now much I marvelled at the news, 
And marvelled, too, my friend, 
When I described the herd I’d seen 

Of red deer without end. 


We looked across the little burn ; 
No deer were then in sight ; 

Perhaps their spirits stay at home 
When the moon shines so bright. 


But some day in the gloaming 
We'll through Glen Tanar ride, 
Once more to see the spirits 
Of all the deer who've died 


A death of pain and terror 
By hand of cruel man. 


. My tale is true; like me, my friends, 


Make of it what you can, 





cig) 
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VARNO THE BRAVE: 


A TALE OF THE 


PIcrTs AWD Scots. 


BY THE LATE D. M., PERTH, N. Be 





INTRODUCTION. 
AVING long meditated a visit to N. , a small 
town in Fife, Scotland, for the purpose of seeing a 
near relative, I resolved at length, and after a ‘good day’s 





journey reached my destination just as twilight was set- 


tling into night. I found my relative in the enjoyment 
of good health. We had never seen each other before, 
but were friends on the instant. He was a tall, thin 
man, with a smack of the soldier in his appearance, al- 
though it had never been his hap to “‘fight in famous 
battles.” But not only was his appearance soldier-like, 
his manner of speech likewise and general topics of con- 
versation pointed him out as an ancient bearer of the 
bayonet. The whole of the particulars of the latest war 
were at his finger ends, and not of it only, but I found he 
could give, on the moment, the when and whereabout of 
every renowned military movement for the past ten cen- 
turies. He was a wit, too, and abounded in all the fine 
sayings and anecdotes of his locality, and, moreover, had 
a tale for every grey cairn, running stream and ivyed ruin 
for miles round. 

The forenoon of the day after my arrival being fine, I 
proposed a ramble among the hills that overhung the 
town. 
little toil and in a much shorter time than I anticipated, 
gained their airy summits. If I conceived my gloamin’ 
view of N and its localities fine, I now thought the 
prospect doubly. so. Beneath was the broad, majestic 
Tay, and stretching along its silvery margin for twenty 
long miles the Carse of Gowrie lay. before me, with its 
castles, cots, corn fields and forests, lovely and dream- 
like as the rich yellow pencilings of a picture—the lofty 
range of the Sidlaws, commencing with Dundee “Law” 
and ending with the romantic fir-crested hill of Kinnoul— 
forming a splendid background. Opposite Kinnoul, and 
with theTay and the Earn encircling and seemingly pressing 
round its broad base in very fondness, rose Morden, with 
higher top, black with trees, and its shelving sides studded 
with farm-houses. On the west, and extending onward till 
blue hills bound the view, lay the lovely vale of Strath- 
earn, beautifully wooded, and gorgeously decked in all 
the variegated agricultural drapery of summer, while its 
river, glittering like a silvery serpent, now seen, now hid, 
winded ite onward course till its sparkling brightness was 
lost in the misty distance. On the east rose the hills of 
Fife, blest with fewer beauties, but giving ample promise 
of an abundant harvest, broad and bold, and cultured to 
their summits, save where patches of rock, just crusting 
the surface, arrests the plough and permits the broom and 
the furze to blossom. Their appearance from where I 
stood presented little variety, but at their feet, in wave- 





The hint was enough. We sallied forth, and with | 


less grandeur, flowed the noble Tay, bearing on its broad, 
sunlit expanse the stately bark. and craft of lighter sail, 
whose onward prows scarcely produced a ripple on its 
glassy surface. ! 

We gained at length the utmost height of a rock whose 
peculiar characteristics at once fix the attention. All 
around its sides rise abrupt and craggy. Jts top is about 
an acre in extent, its form the segment of a circle, with 
the chord to the north. There perpendicular cliffs sink 
to a depth of 200 feet, where the goss-hawk, the corbie 
and the owl have had settlements for hundreds of gener- 
ations. The eastern side breaks the Ochill chain, and so 
effectually that the bottom of the valley seems only a few 
feet above the surface of the Tay, thus affording a level 
road, and the only one, T was told, from Strathearn into 
the interior of Fife. Having made a halt, the beauty of 
the surroundings at length’ compelled me to break our 
mutual silence. 

“This is w noble rock,” I observed ; “ has it a name ?” 

«A name, lad, a name? A rock like this without a 
name?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Know, sir, that you have the 
honor to stand where the proud halls of the maomer* of 
Fife once rose. See you these mounds there, stretching 
from the dizzy cdge of the precipice south and around ? 
These are the remaining vestiges of walls that defied alike 
Saxon art and Scottish broadsword.” 

« Scottish broadsword ? Was it a Roman or a Danish 
fortress at one time ?” I asked. 

“No, no, neither of them,” he replied; ‘‘ Castle 
Clatchart was a Pictish stronghold, The name of the 
rock is Clatchart. Craig still, Do you think, now, you 
could listen to a tale of the times of old ?” 

I nodded assent. / 

“Tig dry, with little love in it, and refers to an age 80 
far back that these corn fields below, and the place, too, 
where the town stands, were then covered with a dense 
old forest called Blackearn Wood.” 

‘No matter ; let me hear i ve 

We seated ourselves on the rock, and, with a prepara- 
tory cough, my acquaintance launched into the following 
“tale of the olden times” : 


CHAPTER I. 


History tells us that Scotland at one time was divided 
between two rival powers, the Scots and Picts, and that, 
after a long and bloody contest, the latter were finally 
overthrown and made gubject to the rule of the former. 
This consummation was effected by Kenneth, the son of 
Alpin, and in the fifth year of his reign, which makes the 
famous battle of Scone to have been fought A.D. 838. 


Varno, the hero of my narrative, was the only scion of 


“a long line of illustrious ancestors, and hereditary maomer 


of Fifeshire, then named Ross, His father, the first 
always in the battle field, fell bravely avenging his coun- 
try’s wrongs when Hungus so signally chastised Athel- 





*Maomer, the Pictish title for thane, governor of a province 4 
or county. 
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stane the Saxon at the battle of Haddington. This 
untoward event, which happened while Varno was still a 
mere boy, induced his mother, who was of the royal line, 
. to remove to Abernethy, where he was 800n placed under 
the care of the College of Culdees, then eminent and far- 
famed for literature and piety. In short time his pro- 
gress in learning was the boast of his teachers, nor did old 
Warriors refuse commendation, when, with youthful com- 
Peers, the foung chief of Castle Clatchart threw the 
spear and wielded the battle-axe in mimic warfare. 
Abernethy was then the chief seat of regal sway, and 
the only town in Caledon where literature and the arts 
found friends and a resting place. Were old chronicles 
. Worthy of half credence, and did tradition deserve belief 
- to even the twentieth part of its assertions, the capital of 
the Picts must then have been a city of vast importance. 
See yonder, where the Earn stretches with sudden bend 
through wood and corn field ; viewed from hence you 
would think it almost watered the green base of the 
Ochills. There tradition gays the stately walls of Aber- 
nethy marked her western boundary. From thence, and 
stretching north and east along the river's banks, true to 
all its fantastic sinuosities, the unbroken line of massive 
battlements ran, till their shadows darkened the nobler 
Tay ; then striking south to yon green hill, and westward 
along its base, o’ertopping craig and spanning glen and 
Watertract, they held their course, enclosing in wide em- 
race, before reaching again yon shining landmark, the 
Castle Law, a hill of princely magnitude, on whose east- 
etn summit rose in majesty the castellated palace of the 
Pictish kings, 
(To be continued. ) 





ART EDUCATION. 


“THERE are three principal ‘departments of human 
: _ thoughts, Philosophy, Science and Art. It is to the 

credit of our university that the two first-named subjects 
are 80 well represented in our curriculum and so fully 
ne Sen taught in our lecture rooms. Weare in this 
spect 8uperior to many, and the equal of any university 
"Pon the continent. It is to be regretted that the same 
ie be said of our position in Art. Here there is 
ome deficiency, With the exception of the slight 

itention which is paid to composition as a branch of 
"erature, the whole department is entirely neglected. 

ve to be expected that a University should attempt 
fivestinatans of an Art School and descend to extremely 
an i and technical details. It is not desirable that 

5 Wie should train for any special profession. 
m should oe neither teachers nor artists ; but the 
‘descendin i to ive the best possible general education, 
date or an Penal only when necessary to eluci- 
facts on}: sty system of controlling laws; thus using 

Y to establish truths, 


It ig ‘ 
Seria: poet in accordance with such an aim that a 


student eetviaie should be paid by every cultivated 


ai 


understanding, if not also to the appre- 


ciation and pursuit of Art. It engrosses a large part of 
the conversation of all polite society, It affords one of 
the most excellent means of purified and cultivated enjoy- 
ment. For Art is essentially a Tecreation, and is only 
possible to the free and untrammelled activity of the 
mind. It therefore tends to develop such a mental state. 
Moreover, it is adapted to all of ordinary faculties, and 
requires, contrary to what is commonly supposed, no 
special taste or genius. 

In the words of J. D. Harding: ‘Yet, if correctly 
learned, who is there among the numerous classes of men 
daily leaving our public schools and universities, with 
leisure and fortune at their command, who would not feel 
Art to be an acquirement? It has been called a sixth 
sense, from the gratification it affords and the power it 
gives of fixing scenes, persons, and events to which the 
memory can refer. Who is there to whom in future life 
such a pursuit would not be very delightful, if not emin- 
ently useful? To the clergyman, who perhaps passes 
much or most of his time in the country, could we men- 
tion a pursuit at once more natural or more compatible 
with his sacred character? It will be found highly im- 
portant, if not absolutely indispensable, in the profession 
of surgery. If the student derives his most valuable 
knowledge from a progressive series of anatomical plates, 
during his attendance upon the lecture and the hospital, 
how much more would delineations, founded upon his 
own experience, in after life, with observations on the 
cases, form an invaluable storehouse of surgical facts 
applicable to new accidents and presentations, and Sway 
ready at hand to assist the uncertainty of memory? To 
the lawyer who can draw it is an additional language, as- 
sisting him in the eliciting or affording explanations where 
every other language fails, To the mechanician it is 
enough to say that it is absolutely necessary ; in short 
there are few conditions of life in which it would fail ns 
prove a useful, illustrative, and powerful auxiliary, and 
one applicable to many purposes not contemplated watil 
its powers are required. It is no small part of its recom. 
mendation as an accomplishment that it is a sure resource 
under all the varieties and vicissitudes of fortune. The 
experience of numbers has proved the correctness of this 
estimate of its value,” 

It is to be hoped that Queen’s will not be long behind 
in this matter. Old country universities have long recog- 
nized the necessity of such education, and many American 
colleges, among them our near neighbors, have followed 
their example. The establishment of a chair in Art, such 
as exists in Oxford, is by no means an unimportant ques- 
tion for the consideration of all those interested in the 
efficiency and advancement of our own Alma Mater. 





OPENING OF THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE, 
To Women’s Medical College was re-opened on Mon- 

day, the 12th inst., with much enthusiasm. There 
wasa large audience. Dean Lavell presided. Eleven 
lady students of the college were present. A contem- 
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porary states that they were neatly and fashionably 
dressed. Dr. Grant, the Dean, Rev. Leroy Hooker and 
Mr. A. P, Knight vied with each other in lauding the 
ladies’ endeavors. In turn Dr. Alice McGillivray an- 
nounced the formation of an alumni association. Speak- 
ing of the college, she said: ‘Its basis is such a one as 
deserves the approval and admiration of all interested in 
the higher education of women, and especially for those 
for whom the college was established. The entire con- 
trol, appointment of professors and other officers being in 
the hands of a committee composed of business men and 
intelligent ladies, elected by the subscribers, guarantees 
a thorough and disinterested management, oue that will 
employ every means towards the advancement of the work. 
The students and graduates, realizing these facts, are 
assured that their Alma Mater is the foundation of what 
will become an extensive institution, made up of a col- 
lege, a women’s hospital, and in connection wich that 
hospital a training school for nurses, institutions that 
will secure to Canadian women the privileges which now 
can be obtained only in the United States ata heavy 
expense and inconvenience. The graduates agree to sub- 
scribe at least $10 annually towards the college (and 
more when their practice will allow it). The students 
pledge themselves to do likewise when they graduate.” 
A. P. Knight, registrar, acknowledged the announce- 
ment of the formation of the association as a step which 
was business-like. The Dean intimated that the work of 
practical anatomy would be performed by two senior 
students, thus practically placing three ladies on the 
teaching staff. Dr. Anglin, being the latest addition to 
the professorial staff, was the hero of the hour. Upon 
him devolved the task of delivering the inaugural ad- 
- dress, which was somewhat lengthy. He said: ‘‘ We 
are met here to inaugurate the third session of the 
Kingston Women’s Medical College, an institution which, 
while it still may be considered to be on trial, is rapidly 
proving itself worthy of the warm approbation and hearty 
support of all who desire to see women provided with the 
means of obtaining a thoroughly gound and practical 
medical training. The object of the institution is to 
supply in hospital wards, and within private houses, that 
medical care and advice which respectable native women 
will only accept from their own sex. It has been decided 
to make a sustained effort of an unsectarian and national 
character to organize and stimulate female medical edu- 
cation, and facilitate the treatment of native females 
by women, and to supply trained nurses and mid- 
wives for hospitals and private houses.” —_Refer- 
ring’ to the. duties of medical practioners towards 
their patients, he stated that students of medicine, from 
the outset of their career, should consider that they be- 
long to, and form part of, the medical profession, and 
therefore they should not only do everything to gain a 
complete knowledge of their profession, but also train 
themselves to take their place in the world, so that they 
may be earnest and useful members of society, as well as 





skilful and successful physicians. They must keep in 
view the fact that their work will be among all classes of 
people, and this work is of a very special, a very sacred 
and a very responsible character. They will have to do 
their duty under many and varying circumstances. They 
will meet with the noblest and most grateful types of 
human nature and will be encouraged, cheered and bene- 
fited thereby ; but on the other hand they will frequently 
have to encounter utter selfishness, base ingratitude, and 
even vice in its protean forms, and their moral courage 
will often be severely taxed to properly meet these un- 
pleasant encounters. They should, then, study human 
nature—its various forms, its changing moods, its many 
pecularities—so that they may be prepared to exercise 
good temper and tact in dealing with human virtues and 
human frailities. A sound and practical knowledge of 
professional subjects is essential to success in practice, but 
unless they also possess the faculty of studying and treat- 
ing in an honest and discerning manner human nature in 
its various aspects, failure and disappointment as regards 
professional progress and success not unfrequently results, 
He urged the necessity of medical practitioners training 
themselves to expect to receive and to return the confi- 
dences of their patients, and at all times to be courteous. 
In concluding, he encouraged the students to go forward 
in the prosecution of their studies, feeling assured that 
there was room in the world for all, and that in course of 
time cach would find her allotted sphere of work. 





DR. THEODORE CUYLER ON THE SAL. 
VATIONISTS. 


{Describing wh»t he has seen during his recent visit of the 
religious life of London, Dr. Cuyler. of Brooklyn, in a letter to 
the Independent, devotes a paragraph to the Salvation Army.y 


F the ‘Salvation Army” I have not seen as much 

as I hoped to; but one evening in Exeter Hall I 
heard their two commanders-in-chief, General Booth and 
his wife. The general is a tall, thin, nervous man, who 
looks and acts much more like a Kentucky revivalist than 
like an Englishman. His comely bright-eyed wife is his 
superior in intellectual power and organizing capacity ; 
her speech that evening (on the burning question of 
« Protection to young girls”) would have done credit toa 
member of Parliament. The music—furnished by an 
immense brass band of one hundred pieces—and accom- 
panied by a chorus of many hundred voices, was enough 
to raise the roof off Exeter Hall, Some of their hymns 
are the best from our standard collections; but they do 
not hesitate to introduce into Perronnet’s grand hymn 
‘ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ name,” such a verse a8 
this : 

Let all our soldiers never tire 
In streets, in lane, in hall, 
The red-hot Gospel shot to fire 
And crown Him Lord of all ! 

Mingled with the masterpieces of Watts, and Wesley, 
and Cowper, in their salvation song book, are several 
productions which recall the plantation melodies of the 
jubilee-troupe. In fact it is only a whitewashed negro- 


. 
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ism, and has about the same influence upon a monen 
assemblage from the slums that “Roll, rh Balk 
has upon a crowd of Georgia colored folk. ere is a 
Specimen of this transplanted doggerel : 


And we'll roll the old chariot along, 
And we won’t drag on behind. 


Come, brothers, and help roll it along, 
And don’t drag on behind. 


Come, sisters, and help to roll it along, 
And don’t drag on behind. 


The Army is helping to roll it along; 
So don’t drag on behind. 


The general will help us to roll it along, 
So don’é drag on behind. 


The collection will help us to roll it along, 
So don’t drag on behind. 


If the devil’s in the way we'll roll it over him, 
So don’t drag on behind. 


If our hearts are right, sure it’s bound to roll along; 
© don’t drag on behind, 


They tell me here that Booth and his force do not con- 
ne their efforts as much to the lowest dregs of the popu- 
‘ation in the worst quarters of London as we in America 
Suppose. On the other hand, they do much of their work, 
and gather many of their converts, among the plainer 
class of the laboring population—-the very class who 
wht be expected to attend ordinary mission chapels. 
® one can deny that the Salvationists have reached, and 
do reach and rescue, some of the vilest of the vile. Great 
800d has been accomplished by this extraordinary organl- 
ation, in Spite of such flagrant faults as their irreverence 
ond their extravagant ideas about perfect sanctification. 
°r example, they head a handbill with the shocking 
Hestion : “Why pay a shilling for lamb when you can 
have the Lamb of God for nothing ?”* Many other hein- 
ous ©xpressiong, bordering very close on blasphemy, 
7 bPear in their War Ory and are heard in their meetings. 
oat there may be no irreverent intention does not excuse 
ee these blood-chilling utterances. General and 
8 w Booth are, together, a perfect autocrat, and control 
verything, They receive and disburse about $700,000 a 
ae “PPoint all the officers, and remove majors and cap- 
White th. “hallelujah lasses” at their own pleasure. 
power hey may not abuse this supreme and ee 
issimo. hy they may be succeeded by some other general- 
dange who might make the Army very mischievous and 
aman i288. Tt is proposed to organize a Salvation Navy 
sin, & Sailors. I have criticised frankly the faults of this 
ization because I wish them well and hope 


guar organ 
Crescences prunéd off.—Christian Leader. 
Bie og ee 


Bee ‘their ex, 
this shooxi;°? denied from the Salvationist headquarters that 
My, Booth, oe gbestion WAS printed on any hondbill for which 
** 218 friends were responsible.—EpIToR. 


“eIHE ROYAL COLIMGE. + 


OPENING OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
HE Royal College of Physicians ang Surgeons was 
opened on the 5th inst. There were more students 
than on any previous occasion. Forty freshmen were 
enrolled. Including former students, the attendance 
reached nearly one hundred. Present on the platform 
were: Hon. Dr. Sullivan, Drs. Fowler, Lavell, Dupuis, 
Irwin, Olliver, Henderson and Fenwick, Dr. Fowler 
welcomed the students, and especially the freshmen. Dr, 
Sullivan in his address remarked that the college had 
entered upon the thirty-second year of its existence with 
bright anticipations. The greatest cordiality between 
the Royal College of Physicians and Queen’s still 
existed. After referring to the late rebellion in Canada, 
he said that the Northwest would furnish anple room for 
all the ‘‘M.D’s.” that Kingston could turn out in fifty 
years, but he would not guarantee patients for them all, 
As to the college curriculum, he held that histology and 
pathology should take a higher rank than che 
More chemistry might be placed in the matriculation 
examinations and less in the curriculum. He urged more 
respect for the dissecting room. As to the conduct of 
students, he counselled them to be truthful, honest and 
industrious. With these qualities, they need not be 
afraid of failure. But students who cribbed at examina. 
tions were fools, because their scanty knowledge might 
often result in loss of life. Dr. Lavell being called, on 
rising was received with much cheering. He acknowl- 
edged the compliment, and regretted his retirement from 
a college with which he had been intimately connected 
for so many years. His interest in it would never abate, 
He spoke of its progress and of the success of its graduates 
in‘all parts of the world. The great desire of the faculty 
was to turn out honorable men, who would reflect credit 
upon the college and upon its staff. They should not 
study simply to pass the examinations, but in order Mat 
they might in future be a benefit to mankind. 
— 


DIVINITY: HALH, 


CURATES IN DEMAND, 

HE curate market is brisk. Rectors and vicars, 
judging from advertisements in church papers, are 
overpowered with work and anxious to get assistants, 
They do not offer great inducements in the way of re- 
muneration, but they are very particular about the quali- 
fications of applicants. The salaries offered range from 
£60 to £150, and the conditions of acceptance are both 
interesting and amusing. The vicar of Upholland wants 
a curate who must not only be “ plain-speaking, unofii- 
cial, persevering,” but must also be that colorless 
creature who belongs to “no party.” The vicar of Gale, 
whose congregation is blessed with a number of very 
musical young ladies, requires an evangelical curate, who 
must be single and a good singer. The latter requisite 
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will doubtless have some reference to the young ladies ; 
will the first have something to do with them? Wad- 
desdon will have a vacancy at Michaelmas for a senior 
curate who is “active, ready, a good walker, strong in 
voice and health.” Bicyclists need not, we suppose, 
apply, as special stress is laid on pedestrian capabilities. 
But this does not exhaust the qualifications of the man 
who is to be the chosen of Waddesdon. He must also be 
able to satisfy the following conditions: ‘‘ Daily. services, 
weekly celebrations, E.P. musical and single preferred.” 
Farnestness, piety and experience in parochial work 
seem to beat a discount ; at any rate no mention is made 
of them. 


Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, England, recommends 
preuchers to be sure, when they take a text, that it is in 
the Bible. He tells an amusing story of a friend of his, 
now dead—some think it must have been Brock, of 
Bloomsbury, London, but it may have been Charles 
Vince, of Birmingham—who once made a very fine ser- 
mon on some words which he imagined were in the book 
of Proverbs. Unable to find them there, however, and 
still believing that they were somewhere in the book, he 
introduced his text by saying, “‘ You will remember, my 
friends, the words of the wisest of kings.” Many a child 
hunted that afternoon in vain through Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes to find the text of the morning sermon. The 
preacher found afterwards that the words were in one of 
the collects or prayers of the Anglican prayer book. 

eee 2 eee 


¥.LGA. 


CONFERENCE OF Y.M.C.A. IN IRELAND. 
HE annual British conference of the Y.M.C. Asso- 
ciations, held this year in the capital of Ulster, 
_was inaugurated by a reception in the exhibition hall of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, at which Sir David Taylor 
presided. An ode of welcome by Mr. T. Smith, Belfast, 
having been sung by the fellowship choir, hearty addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Charles Seaver, who welcomed 
the delegates from Eng’and ; Rev. George Cron, who ad- 
dressed the Scotch delegates; and Rev. William Park, 
M.A., who extended a welcome to the Irish. Mr. George 
Williams, in responding on behalf of the English friends, 
mentioned that seventeen years had elapsed since the last 
conference was held in Ireland. Then there were only 
ten associations in Ireland; but these had since greatly 
increased, although during the intervening years they had 
been passing through waves of troubles. Mr. Seaver had 
spoken of the English delegates as cousins,” but they 
would not have that title. They were brothers, and 
brothers bound together, who never would be separated. 
Mr..James Auld, of Greenock, who responded for the 
Scotch delegates, said they represented a membership of 
29,211. 
conference where the delegates got three special welcomes, 
but he was able, he fancied, to appreciate the joke witb- 











For the first time in his life he was attending o 


out “ a”surgical operation.” The aim of the associations 
was to see every young man throughout the land con- 
verted. The unconverted man was a wasted energy, and 
the associations were 4 vast co-operative brotherhood 
which sought to induce young men to devote themselves 
to the service of the Master and to concentrate their 
powers upon the work of saving other young men. Mr. 
Fowler, of Dublin, who returned thanks on behalf of the 
Irish delegates, stated that in some towns in the South 
and West, where they were confronted with a mass of 
superstition, ignorance, and disloyalty, they found it 
difficult to carry on any Christian work, and almost im- 
possible to set on foot an association. He expressed a 
hope that their work would tend to strengthen the bond 
of union between Great Britain and Ireland. M. Charles 
Fermaud, of Geneva, spoke on behalf of the continental 
organizations. On Thursday Mr. Robert McCann, 
travelling and organizing secretary in Ireland, reported a 
total of forty-eight associations, with a membership of 
4,198, a8 compared with 1,417 in 1883. Mr. Black, sec- 
retary of the Belfast association, reported that it had 400 
members and 600 associates. Mr. George Hardman, one 
cf a deputation of Edinburgh students, gave a short 
account of the meetings which they had held in the Odd- 
fellows’ hall in the Scottish capital. Mr. W. T. Paton, 
of London, read a paper on the relationship of the work 
of the associations to that of the churches, and in the 
course of an interesting discussion Mr. Thomas Robert- 
son, of Dunlop, expressed the opinion that the separation 
which ‘exists between some associations and the churches 
was largely due to members of the former who were in 
the habit of saying hard things about ministers. He 
strongly condemned those sneering observations of inex4 
perience of young men, and mentioned a rebuke given to 
an evangelist who had exclaimed in an address, ‘‘ Thank 
God, I never was within a college door.” One of the 
audience rose and said, ‘Do you mean to thank God. for 
your ignorance, for if you do, you have a-great deal to be 
thankful for.” Mr. W. M. Oatts, of Glasgow, read a 
paper showing the direction in which the associations’ in- 


fluence might be enlarged by alliance or co-operation with 


other institutions whose aim it is to promote the, welfare 
of young men. In the conversation which followed, Dr. 
McMullan, of Ballymena, expressed a wish to know how 
many members of the association were total abstainers. 
He thought there must be something defective about the 
mental organization of the person who was anxious to 
serve Christ to the utmost of his ability, and could not 
throw himself in heartily with the total abstinence 
movement, Asa medical man of eighteen years’ stand- 
ing, he declared that there would be very little need for 
social purity organizations if it was not for drink, Ata 
public meeting in the evening, Mr. Alexander Duff Wat- 
gon gave an. interesting account of the origin of the Edin- 
burgh University holiday mission, and told of the large 
number of students who had given their hearts to Christ. 


Another student, Mr. Goodall, gave an account of his early 4 
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career and of the medical mission. A correspondent who 
was present writes: It is one of the greatest pleasures 
of my life to have heard this young gentleman give 
his testimony for Christ. He had shared the pleasures 
of life, he had tasted the bitter eup, and his testimony 
was, ‘“ None but Christ can satisfy.” From his remarks 
it appeared that he had spent much time at football. He 
met the plea of football being a good physical exercise by 
saying that surely visiting the lanes of @ city was as good 
an exercise as kicking a ball, if not better. By special / 
request, Messrs. Hill and Goodall addressed a public 
meeting on Friday evening. Hon. Arthur Kinnaird pre- 
sided. The hall, capable of accommodating 2,000, was 
filled. Mr. Goodall asked both young and old three 
‘questions: What have you been doing ? What do you 
“intend to do? How are you going to do it? The ad- 
dresses were exceedingly practical, and delivered with 
great earnestness. In the name of many of the delegates, 
allow me to say how much we appreciated the addressez 
of these young men. As an old Edinburgh student, I 
most heartily congratulate Edinburgh University on 
having such noble young men within her walls, —Christ- 
tan Leader, 





EXCHANGES. 

G PEAKING literally and figuratively, a mountain of 
exchanges lies already upon the table. The base of 

io ® literary mountain is occupied by the deep green of our 
Canadian sister, The Portfolio. Higher up the green is 
changed for a dull brownish hue, and here are found The 
Student Life, Colby Echo, and Delaware College Review, 
ne last of which is the chameleon amongst exchanges. 
Still higher is the light gray of The University Herald, 
Me O8@ neat appearance is a pleasant surprise, and above 
all, in the region of perpetual snow, is the dazzling white- 
“O88 Of the Oberlin Review, Niagara Index and The Notre 
wine Scholastic. The figurative mountain has for @ 
Fnitation the luxurious verdancy of The University 
aa and The Lombard Review, Chiefest and pre-eml- 
amongst the leaden-hued is the Oberlin Review, & 
ae hard to beat for uncolored, unbroken, unending 
a notony. The Student Life, however, has always been 
0) hits eooond; but, were appearances not so deceptive, 
Ne would feel inclined to say that a faint flush of some- 
eat looks @ little like intelligence was just dis- 
D th . The tisk is too great to be any more positive. 
the eee of brilliancy beyond the snow line—well, 
Short ‘ght of this figurative mountain comes several miles 
of the snow line, and it is possible to look upon the 


Most : 
bling, ting of all the exchanges and not be struck 


& Pi Not an old exchange editor vacate his chair with 
Cize icy Since firat he took upon himself to eriti- 
% change ¢ ge papers—now fully three years ago—quite 
€xteraey othe better may be noticed, at least in the. 

character, of many of the exchanges. Some 
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i 
have been so metamorphosed that they would scarcel: 
know themselves. Others, putting to shame the Sie: 
of animals, come out in a new skin every issue. But th 
matter is the same though the form is now and 80 is v 
fied the truth, which the youngsterg in’ philoso h i 
majestically repeat, that “change ig not fase eis 
with identity.” Nevertheless, those who faugke alone 
with me in the arena and covered themselves with aia 
and glory have long ceased to adorn the editorial staff of 
a college paper. Itis high time for me also to depart 
Leviathan cannot find room enough to disport himself in 
your shallow pool. By all means fight and kiss on— 
only excuse a college graybeard from taking part in 
though he may watch with interest, your loves aia 
strifes. 








ALMACMATER 


N the evening of Saturday, October 10th, the first 

meeting of the Alma Mater Society for the session 
185-86 was held in the University building. As was to be 
expected, the audience was meagre. In the absence of the 
President, Mr. Herbert Mowat, the chair wag filled b 
the first Vice-President, Mr. J. Kidd. Business, as it 
generally is at the first meeting, was rather slack. Some 
matters in regard to the printing of the JOURNAL were 
taken up, after which the meeting adjourned at an early 
hour. At the next meeting the subject for debate will 
be ‘‘Whether or not the law should be carried out in 
regard to the sentence of Riel.” The leaders are Mr 
Gordon J. Smith and Mr, Thomas McEwen, 
pskiaaaniaaine SEER 





AIHLETICS. 


$$ 
RUGBY. 


The Rugby Football Association met on Monday, Oct. 
5th, and the following officers were elected for 1885.6 : 
Hon, President, Principal Grant ; President, Wm, Harty 
Esq.; Vice-President, Mr. M. G. Hamilton; Captain, 
Mr. Joseph Foxton ; Sec.-Treasurer, Mr. Gordon J, Smith 
Executive Committee, Messra. D. M, Robertson, w. 
Coy, W. A. Logie, Wm. N..Rankine, Mr, McLean, 
The prospects of the club are very fair, 

Queen’s meets Ottawa College at Ottawa on the 17th 


instant. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 
N the afternoon of Tuesday, Oct, 6th, a large and 
thoroughly representative meetin g was held b the 

Athletic Association for the purpose of electing ieee 
and having a more thorough organization, The followi 
gentlemen were chosen by the society as officers for ae 
ensuing yeat: Honorary President, Prof. : 
gon; President, Mr. H.L. Burdette ; Sawa 
Mr. D. M. Robertson ; Committee, Mesarsg, ¥ Ww Dy de. 
H. Pirie, W. A. Logie, H, McFarland, J, Farrell IM. 
Shaw, John Heslop, W. F. Pratt, he games are to 
come off on the 16th inst., and to’all appearance nothin 
will be lacking to make the day a success, It is belived 
that the contests will be hotter than usual. 
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COLLEGE+ WORLD. 


ERIOUS trouble has been caused at Princeton by 
hazing. 





More than a fourth of the students in the German uni- 
versities are Americans. 


The first Catholic College in North America was erected 
at Quebec by the J esuits of 1635. 





The Tuft College of Massachusetts is to be presented 
by P. T, Barnum with the skin of Jumbo. 


At present the largest university in Europe is Rudolf 
Albrecht’s of Vienna. It has 285 professors and 5,221 
students. 


The oldest student on record is at the Vermont Uni- 
versity. He is in his eighty-fourth year. What are his 
inducements ? 





A native of Madagascar who studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and returned home, has now seventy 
young men studying under him. 





Prof, Allen, of Harvard, has gone with his family to 
Athens, Greece, where he will manage the American 
School of Philology and Ar heeology for one year. 


In Toronto University the most popular of all the 
honor classes is Prof. Young’s class in Philosophy. At 


Queen’s a man who takes that class is a perfect specimen 
of arara avis, Why is this? 


Principal Gates, of Rutgers’ College, is determined to 
stamp out rushing. A desperate rush occurred on the 
campus not long since, and one result of it was the sus- 
pension by the faculty of one sophomore until January 
7th, and three other sophomores and a freshman for six 
weeks, 


An angry Roman Catholic at Toronto, denouncing the 
Presbyterian Review of that city for its enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Scott Act, wfote : “Its howl reminds one of 
the old Covenanters of Scotland.” To this the Presby- 
terian editor quietly replies: ‘‘ Really, this is abuse so 
very much to our mind that we could not possibly object 
to be made the recipient of more of it.” 


A European letter to the Philadelphia Times says that 
“the Prussian schools are overcrowded and the teachers 
underpaid. Pupils to the number of from 80 to 300 are 
_ placed in charge of a single teacher, often a boy not more 
- than 15 or 18 years of age. The pay of the teachers is 
wretchedly inadequate. Most of them are forced to seek 
outside employment in order to get enough to live on.” 


A student at Yale, twenty years ago, wrote a letter to 
a New Haven girl proposing marriage, and in reply re- 
ceived her wedding cards, showing that his wooing was 
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too late, but giving no intimation of what might have 
been if he had acted more promptly. These two met by 
chance at a New Orleans hotel table the other day. He 
had become a Louisiana judge, and she a widow. Their 
petrothal immediately ensued. 


are in the habit of walking to Trenton and back, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, where they do their shop- 
ping. One day a dude accosted Miss Bridget McCosh on 
the road and said in the usual manner : 
may I walk with you?” 

let herself out a little. 
masher began to gasp, and then, as she passed on with a 


the perspiration from his brow. 


Edinburgh. 


a wife Miss Mary Bayne, sister of Dr. 
Royal Military College. 


is a good fellow and a steady student. 


has our best wishes. 








The distinguished president of Princeton College, Dr. 
McCosh, has two daughters who are great walkers. They 


‘‘ Beg pardon, but 
She replied: ‘‘ Certainly,” and 
After the first half mile the 


smile, he sat down panting on a mile-stone and mopped 











PERSONALS. 


R. W.G. ANGLIN has returned to practice in 
Kingston after on unusually. brilliant career in 





Rev. Daniel McTavish, D.Sc., of Lindsay, has taken as 
Bayne of the 


Mr. Wallace A. McPherson is not coming back to 
college this session. We regret this very much for Mac. 


Mr. R. C. Murray, B.A., sailed about the middle of 
August from Halifax to Central India. He goes a8 a, 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. He 


Messrs. Alex. McLachlan, B.A., J. P. McNaughton, 
B.A., and J. E. Duclos, B.A., divinities of last year, are 
now prosecuting their studies in Union Seminary, New 
York. We understand that Queen’s is a more agreeable 
field of labor for theological students than the ‘ Union.” 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that our friends may again 
find their way back to the old quarters. 


A social and literary entertainment was held in the 
Presbyterian Church, Lakehurst, on Friday evening, 
Sept. 11th, prior to the departure of Mr. J. E. Duclos, 
B.A., who had been laboring in that mission field during 
the college vacation. It was a decided success, and was 
acknowledged as having been the best held in this sec- 
tion. Mr. Duclos delivered an address appropriate to 
the occasion, dwelling on the social benefits derived from 
entertainments. He was high in his eulogies of the 
ladies. Towards the end of the entertainment Mr. 
Duclos was ‘pleasantly surprised in being made the 
recipient of a beautiful album, presented him by the 

singing class. 
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Mr. J. Mundell, of the Royal Medical College, whose 
eyes were so seriously injured last aN as an 
explosion while he was engaged in an eee a 
chemistry, has been under the treatment aa ne : 
specialist. We are very glad to hear that he eae so ; 
with eyesight partially restored and with the prospe 
further recovery in course of time. 


George Bell, °78, barrister, Toronto, was hei at 
Prince Albert, N.W.T., on the evening of oth penis ae 
to Marion E., daughter of Alex, Sproat, 53, pu 
Prince Albert. The marriage took place in St. Paul's 
Church, the Rev. W. McWilliams, M.A., eee He 
ciating. A brilliant reception thereafter aa eee 
the hospitable home of Col. Sproat, where the festivi 


.Were kept up to an early hour. 


Professor Goodwin, of Queen’s College, was married at 
Canning, Nova Scotia, to Miss Chrissie Murray, on Sept. 
2nd, 1885. We wish the Professor and his wife oe, 
happiness. May their voyage through life be a goodwin ; 
it certainly will be a murray one. 

N.B.—We have as yet received no cake. of pele 
express charges are high from Prince Albert to Kingston ; 
Lindsay is a good way off, too; but the Professor can 
have no excuse. 


We are glad to welcome back to Queen’s Mr. Perry 
Chamberlain, an old student in arts. Mr. Chamberlain 
is going into medicine. He had a rather narrow escape 
Tom drowning this summer while camping down the St. 
Lawrence. It is a common practice for people to rush 
out in small boats to, ride the swells from the large steam- 
ers, and one day as the “Corinthian” was passing down 
through the islands of the St. Lawrence a skiff, in which 
Were Messrs, Chamberlain and Brady and Miss Merkley, 
darted out from Doran’s Island to enjoy the tossing. 
uddenly the little craft capsized, its occupants were 
thrown into the water, and Mr. Brady and Miss Merkley 
t once sank, On reappearing both gentlemen seized the 
ady,, and, by a tremendous exertion, reached and ope 
to the boat till assistance arrived and Miss Merkley an! 

- Brady were drawn into another boat. Mr. Chamber- 

"0, however, clung to the capsized skiff and floated down 

® river for a considerable distance, until rescued by Mr. 
John Miller near Dry Island. He collected what re- 
Nea of his goods and chattels and rowed back to the 

Mp 


= MEMORIAM-—GEORGE F. CAMERON. 
E have to record with regret the sudden death of 

Tes} Mr. George F, Cameron, which took place at the 
ne? of his father, in Millhaven, on the 17th Sep- 
ihe last. He was born at New Glasgow, N. S., and 
i - death was about thirty years of age. He was of a 
trib ry turn of mind; had fine poetic fancy ; and con- 
, Suited to the Journat and British Whig several 
“te gems, Mr. Cameron attended the Latin and 






kor wee 
English Literature classes at QWeen’s 3 was an apt pil 
and a prizeman. For nearly two yea ¥ 


: rs he filled th i- 
tion of editor of the Kingston News, He wag a ey 
genial disposition, and had a kind heart, 4 brother poet 


thus sings of the departed : 


A sea whose width can not be tried, 
6 A smooth and heartless sea, beside, 
e, weary, stretch our painful gaze, mile af : 
Upon its level shore we stand, ; after mile, 
Beneath our feet the faithless sand 
Runs out with silent stealth and sudden Sweep the while, 


Along the never-ending line, 
We seek and search for slightest sign 
Of sail, that growing greater tells its welcome tale, 
And carries with its coming strength 
And hope, for longing lives at length, 
Alas ! that keenest sight and highest hope should fail, 


For, ever from the lonely shore 
Blows ont ae eee, increasing more, 
As further from the land it flies ; while night Ld 
When crawling like a serpent black, oo ean 
Or flashing in the sunbeam’s track, 
With steady fated force the tide rung aye one way. 


And, ah! my heart, the ships that go, 
They crowd the cheorless offing so 
That many a hieroglyph is traced upon the sky 
With netting rope and crossing spar, 
That seems a message from afar, 
Or, maybe, but the writing weird of last good-bye. 


The ships that bear our friends away, 
Away, away, sail every day, 
And pass beyond into the hollow mist of years, 
nd what is hope? For, like a dove, 
Tt cannot leave the land. Then love : 
Sends faith, a strong sea-bird ; it, too, comes back in tears, 


Through all the days that ever fled, 
Of all the ships that ever sped 
From out this stricken harbor of a barren world 
This one has left a deeper trace ; 
Than touch of time can e’er efface— 
This one with drooping flags and blackened sail unfurled, 
om 


Long shall the shadow lie that fell, 
When slowly struck the passin bell, 

And, swinging from the verge, she bore away to sea, 
For ah! my friend of tender heart : 
Did with her sliding keel depart, 

And never more shall sound his golden lyre for me, 


At last, at last, when time is past, 
Shall shining shore be reached at last? 
And ever shall the endless fleet at anchor ride. 
"Yes, yes, at end of stormy stress, 
They, joyful, yet the strand shall press, 
And in the promised city of our God abide. 


Sept. 19th, 1885. Coun A. Scorr, 


Nothing hinders the constant agreement of people who 
live together but vanity and selfishness, Let the spirit of 
humility and benevolence prevail, and discord and dis- 


: agreement would be banished from the household. 
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DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


NE of the freshies objected to living at a Gordon 

street mansion because the tables in the dining- 

room were round, and he did not think it would be possi- 
ble to get a good square meal at any such place. 






One of our most esteemed professors has set an excel- 
lent example to all the students (and professors, too,) by 
giving up smoking. May the good resolution prove per- 
manent. 


The June-bug has the wings of gauze, 
The lightning-bug has flame, 

The bed-bug has no wings at all, 
But he gets there just the same. 


Scene on the Odessa stage: “* Hullo, Bob! The stage 
ia full! Guess we'll have to strap you behind.” ‘‘No 
you don’t. I had enough of that when I was a boy. oe 


A countryman in a restaurant ordered roast lamb, and 
‘the waiter bawled to the cook : 

“One lamb.” 

‘+ Great Scott, mister,” cried the countryman, *T can’t 
eat a hull lamb. Gimme some fried oysters instead.” 

‘One fried,” bawled the waiter. 

“Well, Methusalem’s ghost, mister, one fried oyster 
hain’t goin’ to be enough. Gimme a dozen of ’em. Durn 
these city eatin’ places.” 


One of our philosophy men who has been experimenting 
declares that a man may be loaded to the eyebrows with 
philosophy, and yet become as helpless as a child when he 
tries to get the last word with a woman. 


Tt was a milkman who pumped up the fact that truth 
lies in the bottom of a well. 


Twenty-seven skunks were killed in one day at the 
town of Benson, Iowa. The town is said to be the scenter 
of a fine agricultural district. 


A short time ago » horse actually walked in through 
the open door of a house on Alfred street, near Union, 
and stood in the -hall gazing wistfully up the stairway. 
The occupants of the house heard the tramping, but 
thought that it was one of the freshmen who occupied a 
room on the first flat. They were quite startled, there- 
fore, to find that their visitor was a horse. Not being 
able to turn him in such limited space, they ushered him 
into the back yard via the kitchen and back stoop. At 
firat none could guess why the animal was so anxious to 
get into that particular place, but when it was learned 
that two freshmen had been seen leaving the house & 


short time before, it was at once surmised that the horse | 


had seen them, and judging from the sample sent out 
that he could find more freshness and verdancy inside the 
house than could be found on the roadside, he had entered 
to investigate. 


It is told by the Boston Record that Lord Tennyson and 
his family, including his little grand-daughter, were 
dining at Osborne by invitation of the Queen. During 
the meal the bread-plate ran low, and the Queen took the 
last pieée. Thereupon the little Tennyson girl, who had 
been taught that it was bad manners to take the last 
piece on the plate, pointed her finger at the Queen, and 
said scornfully: ‘Piggy, Piggy, pig!’ The guests ex- 
pected that nothing but decapitation was in store for the 
child, but the Queen came nobly to her rescue: ‘‘ You 
aré quite right, my dear,” said she ; ‘nobody ‘but the 
Queen should take the last piece on the plate.” 


“Look here, madam, look here, quick !” said a fresh- 
man to his landlady on Gordon Street : 

“What is it, sir?” 

‘“‘Here’s a dead fly in my soup.” 

“So T see. It seems to be quite dead.” 

“Well, by thunder, I want you to understand that 
this is an outrage.” 

“Tm sorry, sir, really Lam, but if you are opposed to 

you should patronize one of the 

The brute ! 


eating dead animals, 
vegetarian houses.” 


The other day a Senior rushed up to one of his class- 
mates and exclaimed: ‘‘Gad, Jack, I'm glad I met you, 
for ’m going away and wished to say good-bye before I 
went.” ‘Why, what’s up? Where are you going ? 
“Qh,” said he, in a voice tremulous with emotion, ‘““?’m 


| going to New York, and I'll probably never be back,” 


and then, dropping to a very pathetic whisper, he added,” 
“Say, old boy, do me a parting favour. Lend me 
twenty dollars ; I'll pay you back when » “Oh no,” 
replied the other, ‘‘we had better not do anything to- 





increase the pangs of parting.” 


‘Mother, don’t the angels wear any clothes ?” asked a 
little Kingston girl of her mother : : 

“No, my little pet.” 

‘None at all, mother ?” 

“None at all.” 

There was a pause, and the little cherub asked : 


“Then where do the angels put their pocket handker- 
chiefs ?” 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 


ie forty-four men in my class this year, including 
women.—Prof. Watson. 

We wonder if the Concursus is to be revived.—The 
Freshies. , 


Yow’ll soon find that out.—The Seniors. 

Jam determined not to work for nothing and board 
myself this year.—Z. J. B. Pense. : 

‘How we all wish we were 8. W. Dyde. so that we 
could play lawn-tennis with Principal Grant and Prof. 
Watson.—The Students. 

I did big work at the cricket match. —Bunt. Young. 

T never read dramas.—Mazx G. 

— 7 2 my siders.—Gordon Smith. 5 

stirred things up on the other side of tk — 
Billy Kyle, M.D, r se pone 
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= el 
ee present issue of the JouRNAL is the 

first which has been produced by the 
recently appointed staff, and owing to the 
action taken by the Alma. Mater at its last 
Meeting, it will be the last as well. The 
Society, or at least that portion which assem- 
bled last Saturday evening, having refused to 
§tant a privilege which has been accorded to 
the managing editor ever since QUEEN'S 
CoLiecr JouRNAL was in existence, namely, 
that of choosing his support, it was consid- 
ered by the staff as equivalent to a vote of 
want of confidence in their leader, and their 
Tesignation promptly ensued. It is the opin- 
lon of those who have retired, that the en- 
deavor to foist upon them a gentleman to 
whom the large proportion of the staff was 
Pposed, is not the treatment due to those 
Who have worked hard to put the JouRNAL 
3a position of which the Alma Mater should 

© proud. 





No. 2, 
UR contemporary, The Varsity, trips u 
Dr. Grant, or attempts to do so : 


little too smartly without in the frst place 
reading aright what he really did say, with 
regard to the universities of Great Britain 
The Rev. Principal knows full well the 
nature of the teaching in the universities 
referred to. He would not place Oxford 
and Edinburgh exactly upon the same foot- 
ing; far less would he designate the 
“denominational” universities in the a 
sense of that word. It is true that ae 
theological chairs in Edinburgh are excl ; 
sively filled by church men; but these by i 
means constitute the university. In this 
department the number of Students does 
not exceed 200 at most, whereas the number 
on the university roll, is now fully three thou- 
sand, comprising men of all denominations 
as well as those to whom denominationalism 
gives little concern. What we have said 
about Edinburgh may also in a great measur 
be spoken of Oxford. We, theretore agr : 
with the editor of Varsity, that “the ana 
Principal of Queen’s seems to miss tHe 
clear spirit of the times he emphasizes 
strongly, if he does not see that all the anit 
universities of Great Britain are, in spirit, 
secular now, and are fast becoming so rs 
yeality.” But it is evident from the Princ. 
pal’s address, that he does clearly see this bak: 
pable fact; and if any misconception exists 
on the matter it must be attributed not to the 
want of perception on the part of Dr. Grant 
but to the unwarranted conclusion to which 
Varsity has come. ’Varsity draws another 
conclusion. It states “that University Col- 
lege has little to gain by the proposed 
affiliation is amply evidenced by the un- 
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usually large freshman class this year.” We 
are pleased to read this avowal, which 
proves conclusively that the colleges would 
succeed better as they now are, and if 
college attendance is a proof of success, we 
may inform our University College friends 
that Queen’s freshmen list is this year the 
largest yet attained. 


INGSTON, as a university city, holds 
out to the student advantages whicha 
larger city cannot offer. These, however, 
are almost counterbalanced by the unfavor- 
able position in which our students are 
placed, in not being permitted to hear the 


famous orators and popular lecturers of the: 


day. We have, no doubt, been permitted to 
hear, in Convocation Hall, many of the 
leading ministers of the different evangelical 
denominations in Canada, and have in this 
respect enjoyed privileges unsurpassed by 
any Canadian university or even theological 
college. But these were celebrated divines ; 
of renowned secular orators we have heard 
but few. The cause is apparent to all. 
Lecturers, as a rule, value their time and 
service highly, and cannot risk coming to a 
small city where the audiences, and of course 
the pecuniary inducements, are proportion- 
ately small. The result, we believe, is equal- 
ly obvious. Oratory with us is at a low ebb. 
This we attribute, to some extent, to the 
few opportunities afforded us of hearing 
great men. Of course, listening to an elo- 
quent declamation, does not necessarily 
make a man an orator; but it ought to in- 
spire in him at least some taste for oratory, 
it ought to foster such a taste when created, 
and furnish many invaluable hints in course 
of its pursuit. Moreover, this is but one 
feature of the question. Perhaps not one in 
a dozen attends popular lectures with the 
view of improving his speaking powers. 
Everyone, let us hope, goes for information. 
We are now happy to state that Kingston 





and the students are no longer to be 
kept under disadvantageous circumstances. 
Through the thoughtfulness and energy of 
Principal Grant, a lecture club, composed of 
leading citizens, has been formed. The ob- 
jects of this club are to choose suitable 
lecturers, to conduct arrangements for their 
visiting the city, and to guarantee them 
against loss. We understand the club is 
negotiating with the leading lecturers of the 
United States and others with the view of 
securing their services for the winter. Let 
us hope immediate results will accrue from 
these men being amongst us, and that an 
increased attendance at the Alma Mater 
Society, Queen’s nursery of oratory, will be 
the spontaneous outcome. 





ae peculiar excellence of a college 
course does not lie mainly in the num- 
ber of books prescribed, nor in the number 
or quality of the students. No doubt good 
text books and strong competition are 
powerful stimulants to study, but a college 
may have a good course of study laid down 
in the calendar, and students of a high men- 
tal order in the class rooms, and yet may 
not furnish a single student with a good 
education. The essential requisite for 
thorough training is the personal influence, 
direct or indirect of the professors. Any 
thing which tends to do away with or lessen 
this influence, tends to do away with or 
lessen the value of the course. It is conse- 
quently wise to exact attendance upon all 
the classes. It is also wise to insist upon a 
four years’ course for B.A, But quite a 
number of matriculants are wont to stay at 
their own High School or Institute for a 
year after matriculation, and come to col- 
lege only at the beginning of their second 
year, thus practically reducing their course 
to three years. It may be true that a few 
such cases are inevitable, but their number — 
should be reduced to a minimum. It is 
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stated that masters of Institutes can devote 
more time and care to teaching first year 
university work to their comparatively few 


advanced pupils than the professors can-* 


devote to teaching the same work to a large 
number of students. Such a plea can not 
be generally sustained ; for, firstly, the main 
task of the teacher must always be prepara. 
tion for junior matriculation, and, secondly, 
the influence of a professor cannot be com- 
pared in regard of quantity with the influ- 
-ence of an ordinary head master of an Insti- 
tute. But while the plea cannot be gener- 
ally sustained, it is possible that it may be 
valid in the case of one or two Institutes in 
Ontario. Even in these cases, while a pupil 
may remain so long as he pleases at the 
Institute, he should be expected still to pass 
four years at the university. But it is 
claimed that such a pupil should not be com- 
pelled to spend time upon work with which 
he is thoroughly familiar. The claim is 
partially just. It is only partially just, 
however, because the students so thorough- 
ly familiar with first year pass and honor 
work that time spent upoa it would be 
wasted, are almost as rare as white black- 
birds. Yet it is partially just, and, therefore, 
the advanced students must have their 
work recognized by the college authorities. 
But it would cease to be just, if the standard 
of the Junior Matriculation examinations was 
raised. As the man who remains but three 
years at a university has, figuratively speak- 
ing, if not his head, at least one of his hands 
lopped off, it should be a matter of prime 
moment to the senate to increase the diffi- 
culty of the matriculation examinations. 
HE Chancellor, Principal, professors, 
graduates, and we trust students, have 
the prosperity of Queen’s at heart. All 
Tejoice in her present popularity and con- 
tinued progress. But Queen’s is not yet 
what her friends desire her to be. She has a 
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great work to perform in the future. Prin- 
cipal Grant, in his inaugura] address, told 
us plainly what her intentions a and 
worthy and noble these must appear ti in 
telligent, right-thinking minds, He said 
that Queen’s requires “five new Be oieecoe 
ships in arts and sciences; that Prof. Fer. 
guson will give his whole time to History 
whenever a chair of English Language aid 
Literature is established. If that cannot be 
done an assistant should at once be employ- 
ed. Achair of Modern Languages is a great 
necessity. The chairs of Ancient Classics 
and of Mental and Mora] Philosophy should 
be divided. A new building is required f. 
the science department, some good t 
ling fellowships, and an assistant ia 
connection with almost every chair, 0 
count of the increasing number of stad, rs 
The college requires $1,000 a year aie 
the library, and a fund from which a ee 
priations could be made for the as . 
laboratories and observatory. For iNelete: 
$4,000 is at once needed fora new sunatener 
with spectroscopic and Photographic a 
pliances and other modern equipments a 
present $25,000 is needed to double the 
capacity for usefulness and provide 
fluctuating annual Subscriptions, now sus- 
taining three new chairs.” These are somé* 
of the college requirements which Dr. Grant 
reckons as essentials; and he has great 
faith that such anticipations shal] be realised: 
yet he is not inactive. This js exactly th 
spirit in which students of the college tear 
view their individual relations to their Alm 
Mater. Have faith, by all means, in the 
patrons and friends of Queen’s, but let it be 
a practical faith. How to effect this, Chan- 
cellor Fleming has pointed out in his pro- 
posal to inaugurate, and in the subsequent 
formation of, a University Endowment Asso 
ciation. The name of the association suff 
ciently explains its purpose, Now-a-da s 
however, dollars as well as faith are aad 


or tutor in 


for 
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in all great enterprises. 
dollars are much-needed’ friends ; but when 
we are told that by the yearly payment of 
from $1 to $10, anyone may become a 
member of the association, it surely becomes 
every student, if possible, to get enrolled. 
He may also bring his influence to bear 
upon his lady friends. Ladies we are told 
may be members ‘fon the same terms as 
gentlemen.” One lady has already become 
a life member by the payment of $25; 
twelve have offered $10; and others guaran- 
tee sums ranging from $1 to $5. We are 
informed that parties may have an oppor 
tunity of enrolling their names on the list 
of membership by notifying R. V. Rogers, 
Esq., or by calling at his office, Ontario 
Street, Kingston. 


HE Montreal Witness has made the per- 

tinent statement, that in the United 
States and Canada church attendance is on 
the decrease, while scepticism is making 
rapid headway. Our contemporary isanxious 
to get a reason for this state of matters. 
We fear the reason is to be found in an 
accumulation of uncongenial circumstances 
not easily accounted for. Anyone with his 
eyes and ears open cannot fail to see that 
spiritual lethargy is on the increase. We 
do not presume to solve the difficulty ; but 
simply to point out some things that have 
pressed themselves upon our attention. It 
it is clear then that the understanding 
generally betwixt pastor and people in many 
of our churches is not what it ought to be. 
The agreement in many instances is one of 
dollars and cents, and quality and quantity 
of tangible work performed ; a regular com- 
mercial transaction. Business men are apt 
to carry their commercial habits into the 
church; and ministers, who are not wholly 
free from the trammels of the world, are led 
to look at things much in the same light. 
Men of the world lay themselves out for 
animated competition and commercial war- 


To many students 








fare and risk the consequences. If this 
same spirit is imported into the church, 
where peace should reign, there is sown 
seed, which, sooner or later, must inevitably 
bear fruit after its kind. A minister’s rela- 
tion to his people is not a marketable one: 
it is a living and life-giving relation. “Tit 
for tat” it is said is fair play; but there 
should be no “tit for tat” in the church. 
When a man is made pastor he should be 
looked upon as something more than one of 
his flock, and not as a mere hireling. The 
shepherd and sheep, though intimately con- 
nected, are yet somewhat distinct ; and only 
when this unique distinction is maintained 
and undue familiarity ou the part of people 
towards their pastor, so com monly practiced, 
done away with, will the pastor exercise that 
influence for good which he ought. But 
pastors, are also, in many cases, more 
inclined to preach in order to please, than to 
present the truth fearlessly to the people. 
In many instances we hear the praises of a 


man upon the lips of his following, more be- | 


cause he is a genial sort of a fellow than be- 
cause of the power of his preaching. His 
stories, his puns, his witticisms, and his 
homely acts are the talk of the country 
round. He is liked, and well, on this 
account ; but why on all sides in his field of 
jJabour does spiritual deadness and indiffer- 
ence reign? Men believe in realities in 
spiritual as well as in material concerns. 
The church will yet be forced to consider 
the Witness’ statement, and we, as students, 
must also do our best, for we must either 
help to stem the tide or flow with the cur- 
rent ; because whatever may be our future 
anticipations—divinity, law, medicine or 
commerce—we shall affect and be affected 
by popular opinion and inclinations. Our 
present tendencies, as students, will in great 
measure shape the future of the country. 


Let these tendencies, then, be enrobling and 
spiritually inclined. 
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_ POETRY. 


HADRIAN'S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL, 
As RENDERED By Some ENGLISH Writers, 
Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hoxpes, comexque, corporia, 

Que nune abibis in loca ? 

Pallidula, rigida, nundula ; 

Nee, ut soles, dabis Jjocos. ' 
—-Hadrian, 





BYRON. 
Ah ! gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay! 
To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 
No more with wonted humor gay, 
But pallid, cheerless and forlorn. 
PRIOR, 
Poor little pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together ? 
And dost thou preene thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whither ? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot : 
And peusive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dread’st and hop'st thou know’st not what 
POPE, 


NO. 1, 
Ah, fleeting spirit ! wandering fire ! 
That long hath warmed my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire ; 
No more a pleasing cheerful guest? 
Whither, ah whither, art thou flying, 
To what dark undiscovered shore? 
Thou seem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 
And wit and humor are no more, 


POPE. NO. II, 


Vital spark of heav’nly flame ! 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 
“Sister Spirit, come away :” 

What is this absorbs me quite? 

Steals my Senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my Spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death ? 


The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heav’n opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sound seraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 
O Death ! where is thy sting? - 
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VARNO THE BRAVE. 


” A TALE oF THE 


PIctTs AND Scors. 
BY THE LATE D. M., Pentex, N. 2», 


T the time when Alpin, in hig love for plunder and 
extended territory, first crossed‘ the boundaries of 
Pictavia, young Varno was the foremost to offer his ser. 
vices in defence of the state. He wag then a stri 
but of high promise, and brought to the field a numeroug 
band of veteran retainers, who followed with enthusiasm 
the banner bencath which the sires of their chief had 
often led them to victory and honor, Elated, as patriotic 
warrior should, and a youthful soldier must ever be, 
when he is first called on to stand forward as the cham- 
pion of his country’s rights, Varno sought the battle 
field full of hope and earnestly longing 
commence the strife of death, Nor did h 
few days the rival armies we 
Restenot, in Angus. He oo 
pride of foe meeting foe; but the fury of the inv 
gave little time for adiniration, for like Wolves rushi 


their prey, and with yells which the hills vy 
Scots burst through their thic 
torrent. i 


try to cheer the fear-stricken hearts and disordered ranks 
of their countrymen. In vain did Varno rush where war 
was wildest ; the claymore prevailed ; he saw his country’s 
bravest and best bite the ground, and the rabble flight 
with death in their rear, scour across the corpse-strewn 
field. Sounding his horn, hig thinned and n 
ed ranks drew off with levelled Spears to 
of a neighbouring forest, whilst the foe, 
their gallant bearing, Stood aloof or tur: 
on panting fugitives. 

The disastrous issue of thig day seemed to seal the fate 
of the Pictish dynasty. Feredeth, the king, 
the slain, and civil dissensions 800n sho 


pling, 


for the signal to 
€ wait long. Ina 
re in front of each other at 
uld have admired the stern 
aders’ 
ng on 


ned their blades 


Brudus was called to the throne, but was unable to calm 
or control the jealous madness that withered the feelings 
and fired the passions of his terror-stricken, trustlesg 

disorganized subjects, » the vengefy) Scot 
passed through the land like & simoon, marking his tract 
with desolation. On every side the 8moke of castles and 
cottages darkened the air, and nothing wag heard but the 
shrieks of women and butchered babes, blended with the 
war-yell of the savage foe, The Palace was filled with 
discontent, and the clamours of the populace seemed to 
shake its very battlements, Each looked to his fellow for 
king for protection, 
It was in vain that he attempted to calm the fears of one 

reason with another, and threaten a third ; wisdom wei 
drowned in a terror that despised threats and defied 
soothing. The spirit of anarchy wag abroad, and would 


not, to all appearance, be appeased with aught less than 
a royal sacrifice. 
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The young chief of Castle Clatchart by this time had 
in some. degree acquired a name. Disclaiming the pro- 
tection of the capital or his own impregnable fortress, 
his home was in dark glen or woodland, watching the 
movements of the enemy and avenging his country’s 
wrongs when opportunity offered. His fame had reached 
the capital, and runiour every day added to his daring ex- 
ploits, but his successes came blended with fresh horror 
perpetrated by the ruthless Scot. On him, however, the 
eyes of all became fixed, but with no settled purpose ; 
popular tumults still distracted the state and threatened 
its speedy destruction, and to allay discord, Varno, by 
the private advice.of Brudus, visited Abernethy. 

Clamour was now paramount. Shouts and yells and 
the crash of bursting gates and falling walls reached the 
royal mansions ; and the streets below presented one con- 
fused mass of aimless, maddened beings, hurrying to 
and fro in laughing despair. Soldiers and citizens were 
mingled together, the strong trampling down the weak, 
and the fallen making mirth of their own agonies. Now 
unity seemed to move the multitude, and down came the 
pillared mansion of the noble; now backward and forward, 
irresolute and without an object, the dense crowd swung 
in silence. Anon a citizen of powerful frame wielding a 
battle axe, exclaimed in a moment of fury, ‘The palace ! 
the palace ! down with Brudus.” Ten thousand took up 
the cry: on, on rushed the mass, like ocean waves in the 
storms of winter, and with a voice as terrible—the pali- 
sades fell with a crash. Unmoved above them towered 
the regal battlements. A momentary conviction of weak- 
ness pervaded all; they recoiled a few paces and were 
silent. Seizing this sudden instinctive reversion of feel- 
ing in the multitude, the great gate was swung back, the 
drawbridge let down, and a young soldier with nodding 
plume and glittering spear, and mounted on a black 
charger, sprung forward and stood before them. Tor a 
moment vacant amazement was pictured on every coun- 
tenance, the next, and ‘Varno !” ‘Varno !” blended with 
shout and cheer, rung through the air till the very clouds 
seemed to tremble. ‘Down with Brudus! Varno shall 
be king !” was on every tongue; and, suiting the action to 
the word, they pushed for the drawbridge. But Varno, 
brandishing his spear, sternly demanded peace and 
silence. The mass, as moved by one spirit, shrunk back 3 
their only hope, their last hero, had charged them with 
wrong. In an instant all saw the madness that goaded 
them ; the frenzy which weeks had fostered was dispelled 
in a moment ; each felt the horror of his situation, and in- 
voluntarily shrunk beneath the eye of his chief, who, 
curbing his restless war-steed, addressed them as follows, 
in a tone of reproach and kindness, but firm as soldier’s 
speech should be: 

“Fellow countrymen, Pictavians, what means this mad- 
ness? Is it because the barbarous Scot wishes the 
throne and the head of Brudus that you would im- 
brue your hands in the blood of your sovereign? And 
why your commotions and tumulta? Is it thatthe Scot 














desolates the land that you would destroy the capital ? 
Can the sword of the victorious foe not work havoc 
enough? You cry for protection, and in the same 
breath stab the breast for whose aid you pray. Pic- 
tavians, be men, be wise ! Popular outrage, when the foe 
is at the gate, shows a strength which weakens as it 
strengthens, and is a surety of certain defeat, You cry 
on Brudus to drive back the enemy to their cold moun- 
tains. What is the arm of Brudus against a host, if 
you deny your aid? Your own hand should be your 
defence. Face the foe with the same courage you would 
have faced your king; but. beware of tumult. Order 
and art are the sinews of war: I have proved them 
such. Let cowards seek their homes in silence, and the 
heroes of Pictavia follow Varno.” 

So saying, he passed through the crowd, which closed 
behind him in martial order and filed down the winding 
descent, silent, but burning for patriotic strife, and peace 
again found a shelter in Abernethy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Success having attended the patriotic speech of Varno 
to his fellow Pictavians, preparation for stern resistance 
went on with an activity that brooked no leisure, 
that admitted no thought but of the enemy, no feeling 
save revenge. On every side nothing was seen but 
the martialing of warriors, and gleaming spears and 
battle axes ; nothing heard save the clanking of anvils, the 
trampling of steeds, and the crackling of armour, Every 
man capable of wielding a weapon was summoned to the 
field, and none but the feeble and infirm shunned the com- 
ing strife. Aberriethy opened her gates ; the standard of 
Pictavia, which had floated proudly from the tower of 
Nethan,* now waved its folds beyond its ramparts, where 
the stoutest hearts of the kingdom, and her noblest and 
best in arms gleaming in the radiant light of June, 
showed, far stretching along the plain, like countless liv- 
ing lines of dark clouds ridged with sunbeams, Whena 
soldier fights for his country’s honor he fights nobly ; 
but when hope tells him that the salvation of his father- 
land is on his sword, his arm is irresistible. Doubtful of 
defeat was the Pictish host, for the banner of Varno was 
there. A grave or a triumph was the resolute burning 
prayer of all. Need it be told that the barbarous Scot 
was driven to his mountains, and Pictavia again enjoyed 
the blessings of peace. 

(To be continued. ) 





*The ancient hollow circular tower at Abernethy is said to 
have been built by Nethan 11, about 720, Tt is 75 feet high and 
48 in circumference at the base, : 








FORMAI, OPENING oF THE COLLEGE, 


THE PRincrpat’s ADDREss, 


On the 16th inst. the forty-fifth session of Queen’s 

was formally opened. In the evening the custom- 
ary public meeting was held in the Convocation Hall. 
Chancellor Fleming, C.M.G. was in the chair. Rev. 
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Principal Grant delivered the inaugural address, He 
dwelt mainly upon the important question of university 
confederation, The subject of university education had 
been well discussed, A lull having occurred, it was de- 
sirable, he thought, to know the object of the discussions 
and conferences, Thig was necessary in order to ascertain 
ifany progress had been made, and what was their duty at 
the present time. He stated that the subject of conferlera- 
tion was but imperfectly understood by the public, arising 
from the Superabundance of the discussions which had 
taken place and the hazy expressions of the leading 
journals, and showed that the proposal to concentrate 
the existing colleges was simply a ghost, having neither 
bone, flesh, herve, nor skin. Were Ontario to begin with a 
clean sheet, and combine all its resourceson one university, ’ 
it could not produce an Oxford, Paris or Berlin. Ontario, 
however, could not begin with a clean sheet. People 
could not disparage the good work done by their fathers 
or throw away the accumulated sacrifices of fifty years, 
Queen’s University throughout occupied a position of 
peculiar independence. ‘The only question she had to 


published. At the second conference the scheme given 
to the public was submitted and a Plan outlined that few 
university men regarded with enthusiasm ; even those 
most in favor of it acknowledged it to bea compromise, 
based upon no intelligible principle, Jj was neither con- 
federation nor consolidation, It wag simply a, scheme to 
unite Toronto with Victoria, At that conference g paper 
was drawn up by the Chancellor and himself, declining 
all responsibility for the scheme, and even declining to 
sanction its publication til] they had time to explain 
their position to their constituents, The unanimoug 
stand made by professors, students and graduates of 
Queen’s in city, county and province, in Great Britain 
and the United States, was too fresh in the memory to 
need repeating. She has taken her stand and no matter 
what other universities may do there shall not be an 
absolute centralization of higher education jn this 
country. Queen’s wil] remain an autonomous university, 
Different men caine to the same conclusion foy different 
reasons, Some were influenced by natural conservation 
and caution ; others were animated by a pride in their 
Alma Mater ; others looked no further than the benefits 
to be conferred on Kingston ; while others still, looking 
at it from a church point of view, saw an Opportunity for 
ntion, | a strong theological union, but, like true patriots, the 
University | scneral good Weighed down in their estimation the special 
as the best for good that it promised to the church, Some, also, were 


can improvement be effected? In all the conferences 
this one question oceupied their undivided atte 
The University Council had concluded that the 
system of Scotland and New England yw 
Canada, and that the government should either leave all favourable to the scheme, with compensation for losses 
the colleges to depend on voluntary liberality, or aid the incurred by removal, but when they noted hesitancy in 
arts and science faculties in all universities, cyuipped up | the granting of these conditions they Suspected the 
to a certain standard, on the Same principle as the honesty of those who loudly talked confederation, and 
British government recognizes the Scottish and Trish } when they found the scheme looked blue they rejected it 
universities, and the Ontario Government the high | with vehemence. The Conclusions reached were forwarded 
Schools and collegiate institutes, To this position they | to Toronto, “and now a heavier responsibility,” said Dr. 
have ever since adhered, and they hold to it now. The Grant, “rests on us than ever before. The object of the 
confederation scheme, he said, had been fathered on them | movement in which all of ug have taken part was a 
ere responsible for it | desire to improve higher education. We desired thts for 
after, its incuba- | its own sake and in the interest of all education, for it is 
tion. The assumption was preposterous. At the first | a sound maxim that if you would improve the education 
Conference on the subject he read a Paper containing a | of a country you must begin at the top. This being the 
plea for the conclusions of the University Council, but it | case our duty is plain. We must go on building on the 
Sentlemen assembled had their | broad foundations laid by our fathers till we make Queen’s 
minds made up in favor of bringing all the arts colleges | in reality all that she is in our Creams, Should the 
to one common. centre in connection with one university, government, in the genera] interest, establish a School of 
federating at the Same time the theological colleges al- | science here, we would be enabled to develop more fully 
ready in Toronto with the same university, and allowing | other sides of this university, But we would not thereby 
five theological subjects a place in the university curri- | have the voluntary burden lightened which we have 
culum. Mr, J. Maclennan, Q.C., then declared that svch | assumed. We were tempted to throw the burden off, 
& scheme might be suitable for institutions in Toronto, | In what we believe to be the best Interests of the 
but it would not apply to any established in any other | country we have resisted the temptation. But, 
Suitable place. If the scheme was to be advocated on | now go to sleep, it would have heen better had we 
the grounds of public policy, ample government provi- | yielded. ‘The Principal need by Pointing out the 
sion should be expressly made for such cases, [i would | special requirements of Queen 8, Which we gi 


ve in another 
be useless to submit any scheme to the authorities of | connection. 





Maclennan’s remarks was admitted, as the minute after- Of the 1,07] students attending Harvard 968 are from 
wards formulated will show should it be called for and | Massachusetts, 
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_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHY SHOULD THE BOYS BE OVER- 
LOOKED? 
Jo the Editor of the Queen’s College Journal. 

Sir,—I observe that a hopeful Christian work is being 
carried on in the States amongst poorboys. A gentleman, 
who a short time ago sent a circular of enquiry to sixty 
Y. M. C. Associations in the United States, ascertained 
that of these thirty-eight were prosecuting a work among 
boys. Some of the boys’ brafiches gather in lads from 
all classes of society, and declare that they have success 
in so doing ; others declare that the different classes will 
not mix. Twelve have most success in religious matters, 
nine in secular. Several conversions have been re- 
ported among the boys, one branch in a country town 
claiming to have no fewer than forty of these. It has 
been suggested that there ought to be training classes for 
Christian boys. In some instances the plan has been 
adopted of placing each boy under the care of an adult 
worker, these workers meeting at regular intervals to 
compare notes. The good influence of this work has been 
acknowledged by teachers and superintendents of public 
schools. It is admitted by all interested that the work 
should be gone about quietly, not by calling mass meet- 
ings, but by beginning witha small number and in a quite 
way. And now, if such work as this is being done in 
other places, cannot something be done in Kingston? 
Would not this be a good opportunity for the Y. M. C. 
Association of Queen’s to do good work for the Master. 
No one can deny that much good has been done by the 
association both in the College prayer meetings and in the 
Sunday evening meetings in the City Hall. But do they 
go far enough? There is in this, as in all other cities, a 
certain class of boys who have neither parents, home nor 
friends to look after their welfare. They earn enough by 
the sale of papers and by blacking boots to secure a mere 
existence ; but how, except through some such agency as 
the VY. M. C. A., is their spiritual welfare to be looked 
after? I believe some effort was made last winter to reach 
these boys, but for some reason—-not, I understand, 
through unwillingness on the part of the boys to attend 
the meetings—the undertaking was abandoned. I do not 
wish to make any suggestion as to the manner in which 
this work should be carried on, but simply to bring it un- 
der the notice of our Y. M. C. Association. 

Yours, &c,, 








A WELL-WISHER. 


ALMA: MATER. 


HE Society met in the Science room on Saturday 
evening, the llth instant, Mr. Kidd, Vice-President 
in the chair. The first business of the evening was the 
acceptance of the resignation of the Journat staff. On 
motion of Mr. John Miller, retiring managing editor, 
Messrs. O. Bennet and D. Millar were appointed respec- 








tively managing editor and editor. In addition the follow- 
ing gentlemen were also appointed members of the staff : 
Messrs. A. G. Farrell, F. C. Heath, W. J. Kidd, G. J. 
Smith and J. Miller. A committee was appointed to 
secure subscribers for the Journar among the students. 
The matter of printing the JournAL was then brought 
up. It was unanimously agreed that the work be done 
by the Whig office. Owing tc the absence of the leaders. 
the debate was postponed until the following Saturday. 

The Society met again on Saturday, the 24th instant, 
at the usual time and place. The Vice-President occu- 
pied the chair. Prior to the debate some business was 
transacted. On motion Mr. 8. W. Dyde, E, Ryan 
and J. Henderson were added to the JouRNAL staff. A 
somewhat animated discussicn arose as to whether the 
appointment of Secretary-Treasurer of the JournaL 
should be left to the discretion of the staff or to the Alma 
Mater. Mr. Kidd resigned his position as Secretary- 
Treasurer and nominated Mr. T. McEwen as his suc- 
cessor. The nomination was confirmed. An objection 
was raised, and being in conformity with the rules of the 
society, was held valid. The matter will be finally de- 
cided at the next meeting. The subject for the evening’s 
debate was: ‘(Resolved that Riel should be hanged.” 
The leaders for the affirmative and negative were respec- 
tively, Messrs. W. A. Logie and G. J. Smith. An inter- 
esting discussion took place. Mr. J. M. Machar, B.A, 
was present and upheld the negative side. The chair- 
man, Mr. Ashton, gave his decision in favour of the 
affirmative. 

A meeting of the Society was again held on Saturday 
evening, the 31st inst. The first business transacted was 
the consideration of the motion made by Mr. Farrell at the 
previous meeting, that the appointment of Mr. McEwen 
to the Secretary-Treasurship of the Journar should be 
reconsidered. After @ somewhat heated discussion as to 
Mr. Farrell’s right to bring forward this motion, the 
chairman ruled in his favor. The mover then stated at 
length the reasons lor his motion: that all precedent in 
the working of the JoURNAL for the past 13 years, was in 
his favor and of the amendment he had made at the last 
meeting; that the motion was a bad precedent, as it 
opened the way to men being put upon the staff by popu- 
lar vote of the society, irrespective of their merits; that 
we had here one member, Mr. Kidd, in opposition to the 
large majority of the staff, and that if the motion was 
allowed to stand, it would be considered by the staff as a 
vote of want of confidence in them, and consequently they 
would resign. But it was all to no purpose. Mr. Me 
Ewen was present and had with him a number of voters 
who do not usually appear at meetings of the Alma Mater, 
and the motion for reconsideration was lost. The staff 
then resigned ; a motion for its acceptance was put and 
carried ; another, making Mr. Colin Scott managing ed- 
itor, was also carried. And thus it is that men who have, 
at great sacrifice of time and personal convenience, con- 
ducted the JourNat for several years, from a time when 
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it was $200 in debt, through its various stages of improve. 
ment, to the present time when it has a surplus 2 ie 
coffers, have been virtually requested by the ee the 
Society to step down and out. This is our reward, for as 
we have said there is no pecuniary one whatever, ‘nor 
lightening of college work in consequence of our position, 


“SIHE ROYAL GOLLEGE.+ 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. : 

ss ELLO chummy,” said my friend Jack on meeting 
H me for the first time after returning to college, 
“shake.” I reached out my hand and ina moment had 
it pulverized as far up the arm as my enthusiastic sina 
could grasp. I was just about to protest rug he 
treatment, when I was interrupted by Jack w see 
unstable attention was attracted by one coming "P the 
boardwalk to the college. “Say chummy,” said he, who 
in thunder is the chap with a face like a vaccination 
mark?’ I was bound to acknowledge that the descrip- 
tion of the face was very accurate, As for the rest of his 
person it was quite tall and stout, very, but not too 
stout; a stoutness which it could be seen was due not to 
the luxuries of the table, that, goodness knows, do not 
Breatly increase the death rate amongst medical stu- 
dents, but inherited rather from stalwart parents and 
kept in check hy active habits 
The nether extremities in walking, were brisk 
springy ; in standing still had the 
stable as the rock of Gibraltar, 
easily, were finishéd off with a couple of hands, which in 
the dim vista of fog, took on the appearance of a brace of 
hams. The head, round and well turned, was set on a 
neck built to hold it and was adorned with a face, quiet 
and opened, I Say opened advisably, for some cause or 
other had torn the face in many different directions, leay- 
ing it in the condition described by my friend Jack with 


great accuracy, as a vaccination mark. As he advanced, 
and Jack had 


sung 














— 


and athletic ausenients, 
and 
appearance of being as 

The arms, swinging 


out with his usual fervor, 


what ails you Mr, Corpse ?” ‘Football—Rugby” was the 


Scanty rejoinder, and the battered hero passed on to the 
class room, 


The Medical Library is an institution which will remain 
for some time to come in an embryonic state, We have 
geod faith in the development theory, but we fail to see 
how a number of volumes nicely arranged in book 
Shelves, with piles of leading medical journals for refer- 
ence, are going to be evolved from a pile of old lumber, 
® couple of broomsticks unfit for publication and a half 
barrel of salt. 

The boys are listening with great interest to the new 
lecturer in the midwifery chair, Dr. K, N. Fenwick. 
Although they feel the loss of Dr. Lavell very much, yet 
they think he could hardly have been Succeeded by a 
better man, 


tine to penetrate the mask of scabs, he i 
“Why Great Colomel, 





DIVINIFY: HALE, 


rn 

BOUT the average number of students 

matriculation examination. 

will be a considerable amount 
scholarships. 


will try the 
We understand there 
of competition for the 





Mr. John H. Buchanan has returned safe and sound 
from his mission in the North West, He says that he 
heard less about Riel and his revolutionary compatriots 
than we did in Kingston. 





Professor Robertson Smith’s Commentary on Genesis, 
which was to appear in Dean Perowne’s Cambridge Bible 
for schools and which was ready for the press, has beon 
withdrawn—owing, it is helieved, to its views being too 
“advanced.” 

Mr. J. E. Duclos forwards a post card from Union 
Seminary, New York, Saying: “Please send me my 
‘‘Arnold’s Prose Composition” ag I will need it soon, [. 
have to give in a Latin thesis and wm first in order, I 
am well. The boys are well.” Mr. Duclos refers to 


Messrs, McNaughton and McLachlan. We are pleased 
to hear of the welfare of the hoys, 


Mr. Spurgeon, 


Harrison, Herbert Spencer, and Sir James Fitz-Stephen 
Says: “Deadlier fruit never grew on the Tree of Know- 
ledge than in this autumn of the passing century ; nor 
did the old Serpent ever exercise a more fatal spell over 
the daughters of Adam and the sons of Eve than in the 
present day. We might name books of scientifie repute 
which we conld hardly read without the terrible penalty 
of regret for the rest of our Lives, They poison the 


referring to the writings of Frederic 


| imagination while they pander to the intellect,” 





It is the popular impression that Luther was the grand 
pioneer in Bible study and Bible translation, But'the 
truth is that the old evangelical party exalted the Scrip- 
tures and gave the utmost attention to their circulation 
and study before the art of printing was discovered. It 
probably discovered the art of printing, and from the 
first utilized it for the multiplication and dissemination 
of the Scriptures. The Fatherland wag almost flooded 
with Bibles before Luther revolted from Rome, and the 
first complete translation of the German Bible (the 
Worms Bible) published after the revolt was made 
by Luther but by the Baptists. 


not 





Canadian literature is growing apace. Rey, Dr. Mur- 
ray of Montreal, has just published a work on psychology, 
Sir -William Dawson a scientific sketch of Egypt and 
Syria, and Pastor Chiniquy his autobiography ; while 
Prof Bryce of Winnipeg has on the anvil a history of the 
Highlanders in Canada, and Dr, Gregg’s history of the 
Presbyterian Church in the Dominion is passing through 
the press. Rev. Moses Harvey of St. John’s has pub- 
lished a second volume of his history of N ewfoundland ; 
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and, according to the Presbyterian Record, Rev. Robert 
Campbell of Montreal has ‘‘got the history of old St. 
Gabriel’s Church on the brain.” 





Mr. Haweis, writing in the new number of Good Words 
on “Chinese Religion,” says: ‘The heathen Chinese, 
with an instinct rather truer than that of the modern 
missionary, has endowed three religions—Confucianism, 
Taoism and Buddhism ; he has felt that each stood for a 
truth and answered a need. When the life and practice 


of the modern Christian, as he appears in the person of 


the French warrior or the English Chinaman is superior 
to his own, he will probably endow Christianity, not till 
then. Preaching by example is one of the cardinal doc- 
trines of Confucius; he had more faith in that than any- 
thing, he was therefore reverenced. Christians, alas! 
seem to have less, therefore they are despised.” The 
above is from the pen of the same Mr. Haweis who 
lectured in Convocation Hall on Thursday evening last. 





BUCCESS OF QUEEN'S STUDENTS IN 
THE MISSION FIELD. 
Ie is with pleasure we record the success of Queen’s 
students in the mission field, The good wishes of the 
people, and in many cases tangible recognition, attest the 
value of their services. 


Mr, R. McKay’s field of labour during the summer 
months was Barr’s settlement. He left with the best 
wishes of the congregation. Mr. McKay’s earnestness as 
a preacher, his learning and his gentlemanly bearing 
won for him the esteem and friendship of all. 


Mr. J. F. Smith oceupied for three months the pulpit 
of the Rev. W. H. Boyle, ’84, Paris. His services were 
much appreciated. Mr. Smith was presentel by the 
congregation with a purse of $100. 


Mr. James A. Grant laboured at West TorontoJunction. 
His work proved highly successful. Mr. Grant on leav- 
ing to resume his studies, we are assured, ‘‘carried with 
him the attachment and good will of all concerned.” 
Through the efforts ‘chiefly of Mr. Grant a fine church 
has been erected at the Junction. 


Mr. J. A. Macdonald was located in Muskoka presby- 
tery. He was energetic, and succeeded in impressing 
upon his people the necessity of having a permanent place 
of worship. We understand a church is now in process 
of construction. 


Mr. B. Whiteman laboured at McLaren’s Mills. He 
‘worked with great diligence. The result is the erection 
of a fine church, costing about $2,500. 


Mr. J. Henderson was in his former field, Melrose, 
Shannonville and Lonsdale. His services there were 
much appreciated. We are told that a beautiful church 
has been erected at Melrose. 





Mr. N. Mackay worked at Oliver’s Ferry and Pike 
Fails, in the presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew. He 
has succeeded in getting the frame church at the Ferry in 
good shape. Mr. Mackay endeavored to repeat what 
was attempted last year, viz., to induce the people to 
take unto themselves @ pastor. May his exertions be 
fruitful. The presentation to Mr. Mackay of $40 prove 
his labours to have been appreciated. 





Mr. W. G. Mills laboured in Renfrew. On leaving he 
was presented with $120 by the people and $44 by the 
young men of his Bible class. 











Y. MC. A. 


HE Y. M. C, A. reception is now an established in- 
stitution, So successful was this enterprise last 
session, when it was undertaken for the first time, that 
the Association was encouraged this year to take greater 
pains in order that it might be even more of a success, 
Although there are many features of the undertaking in 
which there may still be room for improvement, the as- 
sociation nevertheless has reason to believe that its ob- 
ject was accomplished this year even more 80 than last. Not 
only were the freshmen and others introduced to the older 
students, but also many of the previous years’ students, 
both Medical and Arts, who had often looked askance at 
one another, undecided whether to speak or not. The 
proceedings of the evening were commenced by an approp- 
riate prayer, offered by the Rev. Mr. Dobbs. Then 
followed an address by Mr. Johnson Henderson, president 
of the association. Owing to some confusion during the 
delivery of this address it could be heard by but very 
few. ‘To do full justice, therefore, to Mr. Henderson and 
our readers, we would require to give the address in full, 
putas our space islimited, a synopsis of it may suffice. Mr. 
Henderson began by extending a hearty welcome to those 
coming to the university for the first time. It was his 
hope that they might not only become enrolled as students 
of the university, but also, eventually as members of the 
association. He: refuted the arguments of those who 
questioned the advisability of this new departure, showing 
that the object of the members of the association was to 
make manifest to the students that they had an interest 
in them, and by this means obtain an influence over them 
for good. He showed the fallacy of supposing that edu- 
cation or standing in college was the criterion of manli- 
ness. ‘Let us,” said the speaker, ‘‘ have education ; let us 
have high standing in college ; but let us at the same time 
seek for something higher, something nobler than this— 
character built and established on divine truth. The criti- 
cal period in the history of a young man is when he first 
leaves his home and starts upon the journey of life. Then, 
inexperienced, unsuspecting aud impetuous, he is liable 
to form associations and acquire habits that wi'l degrade 
him socially, morally and spiritually. Discouraged by 
seeing his abasement, he puts forth no efforts to make 
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reparation, and at length abandons himeelf to the wretch- 
edness of despair. We, then, fully realizing this, ee 
the same time seeing the numerous tempts tions to w ban 
young men are subjected both in the city and in the col- 
leges, have banded ourselves together as a Christian body, 
in order that by individual and united a ao 
strengthen those principles that are the sa eguards o 
Virtue, and foster those tastes for moral and intellectual 
pleasures which are truly elevating.” In conclusion, Mp. 
Henderson commended the Association to the thoughtful 
consideration and prayers of the students, and citizens ‘i 
Kingston, Principal Grant followed in a happy Speech. 
It was the first time he came before an audience without 
thought of what he was to say. The interests of ue 
. Students were so much in his mind that he should oe 
no difficulty in talking to them for almost any ee 
time. That evening, however, the train of his thoug ts 
had regard to the aim of students attending a university. 
Tt was to secure what was called ‘The Holy Spirit of 
education.” He was pleased with the way in which the 
association had welcomed the freshmen. The idea was 
new, ‘‘and,” he added, ‘‘I am glad of that, for it is not 
the first new thing that Queen’s has introduced.” Thig 
remark was followed by loud applause, During the 
evening vocal solos were given by Prof. Goodwin, Miss 
Fralick and Mr. Sherlock, The Misses Fralick also sang 
& popular duet. On the conclusion of this part of. 
the programme coffee and cake, which had been kindly 
furnished by the ladies of the city, were dispensed to those 
present. The entertainment came to a conclusion about 
10:30. The Y, M.C. A. and freshmen thank the ladies 


ception, assured that without. their presence and aid the 
evening, to all appearance, would have proved a dull one. 


ATHLETICS, 





BASE BALL. 

a latest addition to the many institutions con- 

nected with the university is the Base Ball Club, 
A meeting for the purpose of organization was held on 
» When the following officers were 
elected ; Hon. -President, Hon. Dr, Sullivan ; President, 
F. H, Koyle ; Manager, Alex. Pirie; Captain, A. J Errett ; 
Secretary, D, Cunningham ; Committee, H. Pirie, T. 
O'Neil, C. B. Dupuis. The club isin a flourishing con. 
dition, having already 36 members enrolled. Practice 
takes place every afternoon. 


OT’ AWA COLLEGE vs. QUEEN’s cor. 
LEGE. 


[es first Rugby match of the Season was played on 

Saturday, Oct. 17th, at Ottawa. Being one of the 

tie matches for the Ontario championship, much interest 
Was centered in the result, 

At 1:30 p.m. the two teams drew up on the grounds 

of the Ottawa College in the following order: Ottawa 

College.—Back—Blanchard ; half-backs—McCarthy (cap- 





tain), and Kehoe; quarter-backs—O’Malley and Bannen ; 
forwards--McLaughlin, Phelan, Hillman, Chatchlin, 
Gascon, Brennan, McDonald, Dineen, Mahoney and 
Senecal. Queen’s College.—Back—R, Pirie ; half-backs— 
Irving and Marquis; quarter-backs—H. Pirja and Coy ; 
forwards—Foxton (captain), Robertson, Marshall, W. G, 
Bain, Rankin, Logie, Strange, G. J. Smith, Richards and 
White. Mr. Seybold, of the Ottawa club, was chosen 
referee; Mr. R. A. Gordon, the first captain of Queen’s 
Rugby club, acted as umpire for the Visiting team; and 
Mr. Dorgan performed the same duty for the home team, 
Queen’s losing the toss, was compelled to play against 
the wind and sun. The ball, after being kicked off by 
Foxton, was quickly followed up by our forwards, and 
Robertson, securing it, made a short run, which brought 
it dangerously near the Ottawa's goal line. A series of 
rapid scrimmages followed, in which the leather wag 
forced down the field towards Queen’s goal 
down made, but the effort to convert iti 
failure. The prospect, which at the out, 
for Queen’s, now appeared doubtful 
and a safety-touch were 

Ottawa men made several 
stopped through the fine tac 
let a man pass them, 


and a touch- 
nto a goal was a 
set looked bright 
» &8 two more tries 
recorded against her. The 
fine runs, but were quickly 
kling of our men, who seldom 
When half time was called, the 
Score stood 14 to 0 in Ottawa’s favour, After a few 
minutes rest the teams again took the field, our men 
being determined to make things warm for Ottawa, 
Ottawa kicked off, and by a brilliant rush succeeded in 
securing a touch-down, and Kehoe, by a beautiful place- 
kick from near the touch-line, sent the ball flying between 
the goal posts, Shortly after this Foxton was hurt, but 
was able to play on at half-back, His place in the scrim- 
mage was taken by Marquis. The ball now remained 
almost stationary about mid-field, neither side apparently 
gaining any advantage. Finally it was passed out of a 
Scrimmage to H, Pirie, who by a splendid run and punt 
sent it near the Ottawa College goal, where a touch-dWn 
was secured by White. Irving failed to convert this into 
a goal. About this time Foxton was again injured, and 
much against his will, was induced to leave the field. 
Ottawa sent off one of their men, thus making the sides 
even. Shortly after this Queen’s secured a safety-touch 
and a rouge, making in all seven points, _ When time 
was called, the score stood 22 points to 7 in favour of 
Ottawa College. It was generally her that a whe 
i een or twenty minutes onger, Queen’s 
i sa For Ottawa College, McCarthy, 
O’Malley and Brennan did good work. Hees H. Pirie 
and Coy did their share of the work for Queen’s. Mar- 
quis succeeded in making a very fine run, 


Max. Hamilton acted as referee in the tie match be- 
tween the Royal Military College and Brockville High 
School at Brockville on the 17th inst., and in the same 
capacity in the tie match between the cadets and Ottawa 


College on the 24th inst. W. A. Logie acted as umpire 
for the former club. 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
HE annual sports of the Queen’s University Athletic 
Association were advertised to have taken place on 
University day, the 16th of October, but owing to the 
inelemency of the weather only the first part of the pro- 
gramme, the heavy weight competition, was carried out. 
The records of this season compare favourably with those 
of previous years, As it was impossible to carry on the 
second part of the programme in the afternoon of Univer- 
sity day the committee of the association petitioned the 
senate for the afternoon of Friday the Q3rd instant to 
conclude the events. The senate kindly granted a half 
holiday, but once again the weather was so disagreeable 
that it was impossible to continue the sports, and they 
were further postponed till the afternoon of Tuesday the 
27th inst., on which day the programme was completed 
with great success. Some of the contests were very keen 
and excellent records were made in the races, considering 
the state of the track. The committee this year diverted 
from the usual method of conducting the sports, and held 
part of the contests in the forenoon, an arrangement 
which proved very satisfactory and which should be 
adopted in carrying on the sports in future years. The 
champion for the present year is T. G. Marquis, who is a 
very good all round athlete. J. M. Shaw the winner of 
the half mile, the mile and two mile races is an exceeding- 
ly fine runner and we are sure could hold his own with 
some of the so-called professionals. The most exciting 
feature of the day was the Tug of War between the Arts 
and Medicals, in which the Arts men succeeded in pulling 
their Medical friends across the mark twice. The follow- 
ing are the names of the successful competitors : 
Putting Heavy Shot, (28 lbs).—J. M. McLean, 25 feet 
7 inches; T. G. Marquis, 24 feet 9 inches. 
Putting Light Shot, (24 Ibs).—J. M. McLean, 28 feet 9 
inches; A. A. Dame, 26 feet 3 inches. 
Throwing Heavy Hammer, (16 Ibs).—D. M. Robertson, 
73 feet; J. M. McLean, 71 feet 104 inches. 
Throwing Light Hammer, (12 Ibs).—D. M. Robertson, 
87 feet 2 inches; J. M. McLean, 82 feet 7 inches. 
Tossing the Caber.—A. A. Dame. 42 feet; T. G. Mar- 
quis, 31 feet 6 inches. 
Running Long J ump.—T. G. Marquis, 16 feet 5 inches ; 


H. McFarlane, 16 feet 4 inches. 

Half Mile Race.—J. M. Shaw, 2 minutes 10 seconds ; 
H. P. Thomas. 

Running Hop, Step and Jump.—-T. G. Marquis, 36 
feet 10 inches; W. G. Fralick, 35 feet. 

220 Yards Dash, (O en).—G. H. Armstrong ; H. Jack. 

Mile Race.—J. M. Shaw, 4 minutes 46 seconds ; H. P. 
Thomas. 

Vaulting With Pole—A. H. McFarlane, 8 feet 4 
inches ; T. O’Neil, 8 feet 2 inches. 

100 Yards Dash.—T. G. Marquis, 11 seconds ; H. Me- 
Farlane, 

Running High Jump.—H. McFarlane, 4 feet 9 inches ; 
T. G. Marquis, 4 feet 7 inches. 

Quarter Mile Race.—H. P, Thomas, 55 seconds ; A. H. 
McFarlane. 

Standing High Jump.—T. G. Marquis, 4 feet; A. L. 








Campbell, 3 feet 10 inches. 

Two Mile Race, (Open).—J. M. Shaw, 11 minutes 8 
seconds ; H. P, Thomas. 

Bicycle Race.—— Skinner ; R. Dupuis. 

Hurdle Race.—T. G. Marquis; A. H. McFarlane. 

Tug of War.—Arts vs. Medicine, Arts Victorious. 
The following are the teams : 

Arts.—Corkill, McEwan, McDonald, Marquis, Thomas, 


‘Echlin, Foxton, Grant, Whiteman, McLean, Robertson, 


Pirie, H. (Captain). 

Medicine.—Anderson, Maxwell, Baker, Smith, Watson, 
Storms, Koyle, Creegan, Fralick, Cameron, Rankin, 
Pirie, A. (Captain). 














ASSOCIATION. 

HE annual meeting of the Association Football Club 

was held on Wednesday, Oct. 7th, After a very 
satisfactory report of the club’s progress for the past 
season, the following officers were elected for 1885-86: 
Hon. President, John Carruthers, Esq. 3 President, Prof. 
Watson ; Vice-President, E. J. McArdel ; Captain, Len- 
nox Irving; Secretary, J. J. Maclennan ; Treasurer, 
Harry Leask ; Executive Committee, 8S. W. Dyde, H. 
Pirie, J. Heslop, H. Dunning, E. Pirie, T. O'Neil, J. 
Echlin, — Herald. 

The club has lost two of its old standbys, T,. Bertram, 
M.D. and Geo. Mitchell, B.A., but several valuable addi- 
tions from the freshman class will make the team as 
formidable as ever. Tf possible, the club intends to have 
the Toronto University team visit Kingston this season, 
and in the event of their doing so, expects to make as 
good a showing against them as against the Knox 
team of ’83. 











_ 


GLEE CLUB, 

HE annual meeting of the club was held on the 20th 

instant, when the following officers were elected : 
Hon. President, Dr. Goodwin; President, D. E. Mun- 
dell, B.A. 5 Vice-President, H. L. Wilson ; Sec.-Treas- 
urer, W. H. Cornett; Instructor, F. C. Heath, B.A. : 
Executive Committee, J. Anderson, Max G. Hamilton, 
Ww. J. Fralick and J. McFarland. 

The club intend giving a concert in the Opera House, 
about the end of November. We trust that the students 
will endeavour to make it a success by attending and 
bringing their friends with them. The members of the 
club are putting forth every effort to make the concert a 
success. 








BERLIN and Ann Arbor are to have Canon Farrar 
to lecture. 


The English universities have no college papers edited 
by students. 


It is stated that there are 18,061 young women in the 
United States pursuing collegiate courses of study. 


Heidelberg University will celebrate next August the 
500th anniversary of its foundation. 
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FRESHMEN AND STUDENTS FROM 
OTH 1I-.R COLLEGES. 


ESSION 1885-6 opened with an increased number of 
students, They come from all parts of the Do- 


minion, Four, it will be observed, are from sister col- 
leges. We aubjoin a list of names and addresses : : 

Names, Addresses, 
Brown: Mess cleuiec ute. csetea cee Cataraqui 
Boyd, John D.... ee. eee eee Alexandria 
Brokenshire, W. H.....0 00.2... occ ee ee eee, Kingstoh 
Burne; B.S 4.<5.<ksehx wick ssedincgyoievesiiesgacn: Navan 
Camelon, J. McL..... 0.0... eee eee eee, Maple 
AMON TL Pee eis acacia walle mee Maple 
Chown, Stanley T........0 0.0... .ceeeeeeeee, Kingston 
Copeland, Geo. To... 00... cece cece ee eee en, Cornwall 
Curle, Wm ...........ccceee cscs eeeees Campbellford 
Drummond D. RB. .... 6... eee cee cece ce eee, Almonte 
Dupuis, D. Re... ee eee, Kingston 
Dyde, Geo. Bow... eee eee ceeeeee, Kingston 
Echlin, Edmund Burke................. West Flamboro 
Farrell, James M..........0-0ccceeeeeeeeees, Kingston 
Farrell, Harry ............ 0.0... ccceeeeeuee, Kingston 
Fleming, David..... (Dalhousie Coll.)...:..H alifax, N.S 
Gilles, John S....... cee. e cece cece eee, Carleton Place 
Hay, A. Go. ccccsccceseccseecseeeeee, Pinkerton 
Hunter, RK. J........,. (Univ. Coll.)........,. Millbrook 
King, Frank ........ 000. Kingston 
Liddell, Geo. Le... ee. Cornwall 
Mihood, Petty ov cssccvss ess lanesdontinege.., Kingston 
Molden ol. TE gees fu dvsweweaves ody boawiwasee.: Delta 
Merkley, Geo. E......0..0......., North Williamsburg 
MESSY OBB WE shit ic Passaic ccawurfuiee ss UL anilany 
Minnes, Jas. As... eee. Kingston 
Minnes, Robert $.....00....0000..0.0000000.. Kingston 
Muirhead, John W......................... Brockville 
McCammon, Fred J ..........., fietelevelewne see Kingston 
McDonald, Donald...................... Williamstown 
MeDonnell, Allan .......0....0000000000. Camerontown 
McKenzie, Arch.,...... (McGill Univ.)........ Tiverton 
McKenzie, Malcolm ... .(MeGill Univ.)......., Tiverton 
McLean, J. Morris.,.(Dalhousie Coll.)..Strathlorne, C. B 
McPhail, D. G......... cee eee McPhail, P. O., Ont 
McPherson, N. A.........ccccccceeeeeeeeee. Lancaster 
O'Connor, Chas ....... 0... c cece ceeeeeeee cease, Ottawa 
Russell, FE. H.......... 00000000000. Douglastown, N. B 
Strachan, Dan ..........0.c0ccccceeees cece. Rockwood 
Sinclair, John A....................4...Carleton Place 
Watson, Angus R .............. 0. cere ee, Beaverton 

















Sey ==: 
Cornell has 220 freshmen ; Amherst 118; Dartmouth 
108; Williams 90. 


Two hundred medical students of Toronto marched out 
in a body to raid the offices of two quack doctors on 
James Street, but on the appearance of twelve policemen 
they fled, to the great amusement of those Citizens who 
witnessed the incident, 









PERSONALS, 





ee aw Pal a 
R. C. B. DUPUIS, ’87, spent part of the vacation 
in Britain and on the continent, 





We are glad to see Mr. T. G, 


Marquis, °86, with us 
once more. 


Mr. R. M. Dennistoun, ’85, is studying law in Dalton 
McCarthy’s office, Toronto. 





Dr. J. M. Dupuis, ’81, is now practising in Sydenham, 


Mr. W. J. Drummond, ’85, hag returned from the 
North West to prepare for divinity matriculation, We 
are sorry to say that Mr. Drummond doves not appear to 
have his wonted health. 





J. F, O'Shea, M.D., 81, has begun to practice in 
Campbellford. He is also going to conduct a stock farm, 
of which he is the owner, 

Mr. F. W. Johnson hag received two calls to churches - 
of influence and wealth. Hig acceptance : f either hag 
not yet been announced. 


Mr. H. M. McCuaig, B.A., of Williamstown, has been 


appointed first assistant in the Picton high school, 


Rev. James Somerville, graduate at Queen’s Univer. 
sity, has returned from a visit to Scotland. He ig spend- 
ing a few weeks at Demorestville, 


Mr. Herbert Mowat, B. A., our popular Alma Mater 


president, has gone to Toronto to study law in the office 
of his uncle, the Hon. Oliver Mowat. 


of the class of ‘85, who was com- 
© on account of ill health, hag com- 


1 is now engaged in business in hig 
native town of Peterborough, 


ae 
managing editors of the 
URNAL respectively, were 
but each wag WMaware of the 


Mr. Sikes and Mr. J. Miller, 
Varsity and Queen’s College Jo 
both in Paris last summer, 
presence of the other, 


Mr. Geo. F, Henderson, 84, has 
study law. We regret that he has seen fit to leave 
Kingston. He has been around college for several years 


and always took an active part in Alma Mater and 
JOURNAL affairs. We miss thee, George. 


gone to Toronto to 


The Senate has appointed the following Curators to 
look after the interests of the Reading Room during the 
Present session : Messrs. 8. W. Dyde, M.A., D. Millar 
Johuson Henderson, B.A., 8. H. Gardiner, J : J. Ashton, 
O. Bennet. Mr. Ernest P, Goodwin wag appointed 
permanent curator, In addition to hig regular duties as 


curator, Mr, i 
Be on Goodwin has also shares of the College 
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“DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


IRST Scotch boatman .—“Weel, Geordie, hoo got ye 

on the day?” 
Second ditto (drouthy ; he had been out with a Free 
Kirk minister, a strict abstainer) :—Nae ava. The auld 
cavle had nae whuskey, sae I took him whaur there wus 


nae fush !” 


Last summer one of our Queen’s men, while travelling 
through a lonely district near the Turtle Mountains, was 
forced to stay over night at the hut of a trapper. He 
was surprised to see the works of Carlyle and Macaulay 
on the table, and asked the trapper what was his opinion 
of these authors. “Oh,” said he scornfully, ‘“‘them fel- 
lers is some punkins, They kin sling ink, they kin, 
now I tell you !” 


When.a man doth wish to angle, 

A hook like this he loves to dangle. 
J 

He has a line so good and strong, 

And catches a fish about so long. 


goo ' 


Before he gets home the fish doth grow (?) 
‘And he tells his friends that it stretched out so: 


je ne eer : 


But his friends, who have a fishing been, 

Know that the man has lied like sin, 

And they simply sit and smile and grin. 
oo 8 Oo °o Oo .° ° 


| | | | 


~ ~ ~~ ~ 


. 


One of our Divinity students who was preaching up 
west, during the summer, was greatly bored by @ lady 
who admired him without reserve. “Oh, my dear Mr. 
M ,” said she one afternoon, “there isn’t any harm 
in one loving one’s minister, is there?” “Certainly not, 
madam,” replied the worthy cleric, ‘‘not the least in the 


world, so long as the feeling is not reciprocated.” 


In the last number of the JourNAL, to the end of a 
notice of a recent marriage ceremony, in which our high- 
ly esteemed Professor of Chemistry figured very promi- 
nently, we added a jocular intimation that no sample of 
the cake had as yet been received at the sanctum, never 
dreaming that the statement would be treated in any 
other way than as a jest. Very soon after, however, & 
parcel arrived at the College addressed to the JoURNAL 
staff, and upon opening it, it was found to contain a large 
piece of the identical cake, which, as well as the Professor, 
must have figured conspicuously on that happy occasion. 
We were surprised, and to say th 
a weak way of describing our feelings. 
deepened when we remember 
notwithstanding the fact that 
referred to contained a coup 





sincere apology. W 
thanks for the cake and our very best wishes for the 


a house on Division Street. 
during the summer in a large dry goods establishment in 
his native town, and t 
him to a very considerable extent. 
salesman. 
awake, the Junior suddenly ceased snoring and began 


talking in his sleep : 


in it, Pll bring dowr 
make him own to bis 
either. Wore a pair of p 


they are as good now as wh 
thirty cents and Pl) say you don’t owe me anything. Eh, 


too dear? Well, call it twenty-eight cents. What d’ye 
say? 
reigned for a moment 
waiting for the con 
companion’s hand pla: 
instant, then rip, tear, 
hid his head under the blankets, 
laughter, 


top to bottom. 
his mirthfulness evaporated quickly when he found that 


his robe de nuit was split from end to end. 





at we were delighted is 
Our surprise was 
ed that the gift had been sent 
the notice previously 
Je of abominable and possibly 


somewhat impertinent puns, for which we now offer a 


e ask the sender to accept both our 


future. 





A Junior and a Senior occupy the same room and bed in 
The Junior had been busy 


his occupation seems to have affected 
He was an excellent 
The other night, as his bedfellow was lying 


“By Jo, old fellow, if you think that ere’s got cotton 
the sheep that it was cut from and 

own wool. “I'wont wear out, 
ants of that,stuff five years, and 
en I put them on. Take it at 


Allright, it’s a bargain.” Silence 
during which the amused Senior lay 
versation to re-open. He felt his 
ying about the bed clothes for an 
went something or other, and he 
perfectly convulsed with 
and sure that the best sheet had been torn from 
When he arose next morning, however, 


Shall T tear it? 




















WHAT THEY AKE SAVING. 
HO dat ?—Professor @-——dry. 


Are you still unmarried Mr. Bryan ’—Kingston girls. 
It is my honest opinion that it is far, far better to have 


loved and lost than never to have loved at all.—Gen. Geo. 


Bryan. 


The freshmen class are all wool and a yard wide.— 
Kingston ladies. 

I buy all my tea at the equator.—Professor of Physics. 

After this when I buy “straight cut” PU have it 
weighed with a spring balance. —Hdwin Elliot. 

Thém divinity gtoodents is all fond of ungyons.—A 
Gordon Street landlady. 

Let me grasp the hand that grasped Sullivan’s,—Salé 
Richards. 

There are just enough ladies in our class to go round.— 
The men in Honour Moderns. 

The Divinities were too lazy to take up.the collection in 
Convocation Hall on Sunday afternoon, so we had to do 
it.—Arts men. , 

There is enough material in me to make a baker’s 
dozen like Harold Folger.—Jas, F. Smith. 

In shaving, you know, I'accidentally cut off more from 
one side than from the other. It looks awkward, you 
know, but the new crop is coming on nicely and will be 
quite too fine if the frost does not nip it.—Arthur Beall. 
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S to the merits of the “JOURNAL” it is not 

our place to give an opinion. We have, 

however, pleasure in drawing the attention 

of our readers to the following kindly notice 
taken from the Presbyterian Review ;-— 

“We give a cordial welcome to No. 1 of 
Vol. XIII of Queen's College Fournal. 
addition to presenting a good picture of the 
life of the college, it touches upon many 
matters of interest to all engaged in educa- 
tion. It ventures, also, upon an original 
story, based on facts in Scottish history. 
We heartily agree with the Fournal in say- 
ing: ‘As it is a sacred duty in every student 
to uphold the honour of his Alma Mater, 
which implies an interest in her institutions, 
the College Fournal surely demands at least a 
fair share of patronage’—and we add, ‘de- 
serves it.’”’ . 


In 


HE Alma Mater Society at Present does 
oT not receive that support and encourage- 
ment from students to which it js entitled, 
The Society may not be all that is desirable, 
but this fact does not lessen the responsibil. 
ity of each individual student to Promote its 
welfare. Chiefly for the benefit of those who 
have just entered upon their college course 
we give the fundamental] Principles of the 
Society. They are these : 

1. This Society shall be called The Alma 
Mater Society of Queen’s University, 

2. It shall consist of graduates and under. 
graduates of the university, and registered 
students of any affiliated college and honor- 
ary members. 

3. The objects of the Society shall be : 

(a) To preserve the attachment of the 
alumni to the university, and their interest 
in it after immediate connection with it has 
ceased. 

(b) To serve as a bond of union be- 
tween the students and ex-students of. the 
various faculties. 

(c) To cultivate a literary and scientific 
taste among the students, 

(4) To promote the genera] interests of 
the university. 

(e) To serveasa medium of communica- 
tion between the students and the govern- 
ing bodies of the university, 

(f) To employ certain evenings, or cer- 
tain parts of each evening, in the practice of 
reading and elocution, 

The objects above enumerated must be 
admitted worthy. Whether or 
realized rests entirely with the 
others eligible as members, 


not they are 
students and 
It will be seen 
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that the terms of admission need not exclude | gymnasium is appreciated. The gymnasium 
any registered student of the university or | has been thoroughly overhauled, new ap- 


affiliated institutions. Freshmen and others 
are therefore made welcome and require no 
formal invitation. The objects of the 
Society cannot be disregarded by any true 
friend of Queen’s. A bond of union amongst 
fellow students while attending college, and 
an interest in their Alma Mater when 
college days are done, are desiderata requir- 
ing no comment. Again, few of us will say 
that our literary and scientific tastes are so 


refined and complete as to admit of no | 
i those hours spent in search after vain 


amendation ; and there can be no better 
opportunity for the realization of these than 
that offered at the weekly meeting of the 
Alma Mater. An interest in the university 
is also enjoined upon all students. 
indeed one of the important fundamental 
principles of the Society; and a man best 
furthers his own interests, at least in the 
highest sense, when he subserves self to the 
_ claims of others. Students will, therefore, 
readily perceive this to be the case when 
they are told that the Alma Mater is the 
recognized medium of communication be- 
tween them and the governing bodies of the 
university. Endeavours are being made to 
make the meetings more interesting than 
they have hitherto been by the introduction 
of music, readings, recitations, &. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to wait upon the 
Senate in order to ascertain their mind upon 
the matter; and it is to be hoped that all 
students will do what they can to render the 
proposed amendations effectual. 





N view of the recent re-opening of the 

gymnasium, we consider it our duty to 
commend this institution. Students have 
hitherto had an opportunity of relaxing their 
weary minds and stretching their muscles 
on the foot-ball field; but now, as winter 
approaches and the campus becomes desert- 
ed the value of a thoroughly equipped 


This is | 


| 





paratus added and the services of one of the 
most competent gymnastic instructors in 
Canada have been secured. Health should 
be one of the main objects of life; but it is 
too often placed in the background. ‘The 
work savors of the workman.” Ifa man be 
weak and puny in body, he will, in nine 
cases cut of ten, be weak and puny in his 
Studies. Immediate evil results may not 
follow from the neglect of physical exer- 
cise; but time will bring many regrets for 


i wisdom and wealth which might have been 





spent in strengthening the body. Youth is 
the time to. build up the physical frame. 
We therefore hope to see every student in 
arts, medicive and divinity join the gymna- 
sium. Though everyone may not be able to 
attend: the classes, they ought to take exer- 
cise at least one hour each day. Ifa man 
does so he will be astonished at the mental 
and physical improvement which will follow. 
Those beginning their university course 
should especially, in this way, lay up for 
themselves a stock of health against any 
emergency. We extend our thanks to those 
who have exerted themselves in the resusci- 
tation of the gymnasium, and in thus sup- 
plying to the students of Queeu’s a lung felt 
want. 

RESIDENT ELLIOT, of Harvard, 

says: ‘‘A student should not neglect 
his social opportunities. Men are often led 
to success in life through their college ac- 
quaintances. Do not try too hard to be tue 
‘popular’ man; it is a dangerous position. 
Student opinion is often accurate and 
seaiching. While you gain popularity you 
may become too well known, and_ this 
knowledge of your character may be dcetri- 
mental in after life.” It may be asked, 
What application has an address delivered 
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to the boys at Harvard to us at Queen’s ? 
Our students do not, as 4 rule, neglect their 


social opportunities. The worthy presi- 


dent’s remarks to us, therefore, on this 


point at least, are little called for. But the 
Sage admonition which follows his opening 
Sentence we fear is applicable to young stu, 
dents the world over. We are all more or 
less ambitious ; and indiscretion stamps the 
Majority of our actions. Mr. Ruskin Pays 
_ that “nearly as many men are ruined by 
- inconsiderate excess.in duties as by idleness 
itself.” The would-be “popular man” in all 
Collezes is always fussy. With him not un- 
frequently indiscretion takes the place of 
judgment. By hook or by crook he must at- 
tain his end. He counts not the cost; and 
Should he be fortunate in gaining the coveted 
Position, he then for the first time realises it 
to be more or less a dangerous one. Presi- 
dent Elliot sets a high value upon student 
Opinion. He says “it is often accurate and 
Searching,” Hasty effort in any cause usually 
Produces unsatisfactory results ; and unsatis- 
factory results call forth criticism, often se- 
vere and uncompromising. An over ardent 
Youth coveting honors puts forth all his force 
at the outset; and before he leaves college, 
48 President Elliot expresses it, he “may be- 
Come too well known.” His energies are 
Primaturely exhausted ; he has become “the 
Popular man” too soon; and su he begins the 
battle of life with faded laurels and blunted 
Opes. With the ablest of men popularity is 
2 growth, the result of steady application. 
ardinal Manning’s words, “One step’s 
€nongh for me,” the truest and humblest ex- 
Pression of spiritual progression, is equally 
ppliable to mental progression and success 
in life, One step at a time is slow but sure 
advancement. Impulsive bounds after fame 
Meet wit!, corresponding reactions, ‘While 
You gain popularity you may become too 
Well known, and this knowledge of your char- 
&cter may be detrimental in after life.” . 





m= 31 
HE “divinities,” and especially those 
whose college career js drawing near a 

close, are much interested in Paragraph 3 

under “Labour in Mission Fields” in the 

“Acts and Proceedings” of last Genera] 

Assembly. It runs thus: “The General 

Assembly resolves to require six months’ 

labour in the mission field from all students 

who have completed their attendance at 

college previous to their Ordination to a 

pastoral charge, except in cases in which a 

corresponding period of labour has been 

rendered in the winter months or 
their course of study. * * x This reso- 
lution to take effect in the case of all sty. 
dents completing their course Subsequent to 
the date of this Assembly.” The 
the Assembly in this matter was brought 
about owing to the large number of mission 
fields requiring ministerial] oversight. It jis 
a scheme not at all popular amongst the 
students. When thus far, and so near the 
goal towards which they have been long 
striving, a desire for out and out pastoral 
work is but natural. This departure may 
not, therefore, prove so advantageous as the 

Assembly suppose. There are many vacan- 

cies in the States; and tempting offers are 

being held out to Canadians to cross the 

borderline. Our students are said to f% 

preferred to States’ men, since they possess 

more stamina and have a better knowledge 
of the practical work of the ministry. Noth. 
ing is said in the resolution as to how sty. 
dents are to be allocated to their various 
fields, or whether they shall have any voice 
at all in the matter. During their college 
course they had to obey marching orders. 

Some marched year after year, with empty 

wallets, to barren fields where the labourer 

was not deemed “worthy of his hire ;” others 
set out well equipped and Teturned laden 
with the customary ‘we]] filled purse.” 

Students who in this respect have been less 

fortunate than their fellows are not likely to 


during 


action of 
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have short inemories when they attain years 
of discretion; and, if they can forego six 
months’ prolongation of an uncongenial field, 
no one can seriously blame them. But it is 
to be hoped the church will see that they are 
relieved, at all events during these final 
months in the home mission field, from all 
anxiety as to salary. May we ask whether 
the missionary’s pay will be the usual $6 a 
week and board? Or shall an additional 
allowance be made to counterbalance in 
some measure the financial loss to the stu- 
dent resulting from the change brought 
about by the General Assembly ? 





TUDENTS shall once again cre long 

have to decide who are to hold office 
during the ensuing session of the Alma Mater 
Society. The nomination of intending candi- 
dates takes place at the regular meeting of 
the Society on Saturday, the 28th inst., and 
the election of office-bearers on Saturday, 
the 5th December. Every registered stu- 
dent of Queen’s University or affiliated 
college and honorary member is entitled 
to vote on payment ofa fee of 25c. Candi- 
dates must be members of the Alma Mater 
Society, and be regularly nominated at the 
weekly meeting preceding the annual meet- 
ing, which is held upon the day of election. 
The offices of the Society are: Honorary 
President and President: Candidates for 
these posts must be professors or graduates 
of Queen’s University or fellows or licenti- 
ates of any college affiliated with Queen's. 
Two Vice-Presidents; Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary; Treasurer; Critic and Manag- 
ing Committee. Students, as @ rule, take 
advantage of their privileges by nominating 
and placing in office gentlemen who are 
really interested in the success of the Alma 
Mater. But members, as well as officials, 
for their own good, should be active partici- 
pants in the work of the Society ; “and it 
surely does not enhance the honour con- 


ferred upon those elected to the various 
offices, at the annual election, to find their 
supporters conspicuous by their absence 
from the weekly meetings of the Society ? 
It is well that students should by their votes 
place the best men in office; but more is 
required of them. In order, therefore, to 
secure a livelier interest in the real work of 
the Alma Mater, it is thought that per- 
emptory action may yet be found necessary, 
since a large list of merely nominal mem- 
bers is rather a hindrance than a source of 
help to the Society. 


E notice with pleasure the inaugura- 

tion of a local branch of Queen’s 
University Endowment Association in King- 
ston. Graduates and friends of Queen’s in 
the Limestone City have always been hearty 
and loyal; and this their latest act confirms 
our estimate of them. The branch has been 
established upon a substantial basis. The 
Hon. G. A. Kirkpatrick, M.P., has been 
elected chairman, and Dr. Herald, Secretary 
Treasurer. Twenty-nine members have al- 
ready been enrolled ; and these have pledged 
themselves to procure additional members. 
This looks like business; and will go far to 
dispel all fears as to the future of our uni- 
versity. Already we hear a voice from 
Toronte, calling upon Knox’ College ‘‘to be 
up and doing” if she is not to be outstripped 
in the race by Queen’s. We trust endeavours 
similar to those so heartily entered into by 
the people of Kingston will be made by all 
interested in Queen’s throughout the Do- 
minion. Queen's men are widely scattered ; 
and judging from the occasional tidings 
which reach our ears, their interest in their 
Alma Mater is lively and unabated. The 
Kingston branch of the Endowment Associa- 
tion we doubt not is but the beginning of a 
net-work of branches wuich will yet cover 
the land. Let othercities and towns follow 
the example of Kingston and all will be well. 
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POETRY. 


“FAINT AND FAR,” 

T listened in a rapture and I heard 

Much sweeter than olian harp or bird 
Of paradise, that sings both night and day, 

A lover's song, so sweet my soul was stirred. 


A lover's song, that trembling through the air 

Came broken-ranked and missing here and there ; 
The gentlest notes had died upon the way, j 

And e’en the others lingered fraught with care, 


But in my heart I heard another song, 

Whose echoes shall resound my whole life long, 
Whose echoes shall not die though in the tomb 

My body lies in cell and fetters strong. 


For in my heart the Over-soul of love 
Revealed Himself in music from above, 

So sweet, the meaning of its gladness 
Is only by the angels whispered of, 


and its gloom 


And what although the melody he tost 
Upon the deep unknown and sometimes lost ? 
Within a narrow soul there is not room 
For all, or for the pain which all would cost! 
Contin AL Scorr, 
GEORGE F, CAMERON, 
Cor Cordinn, 
I. 
O Heart of hearts! The tender, true, 
The loving and the faithful ft iend, 
The only brother that I knew, 
Is this thine end ? 


Struck down, when life just touched the tlood,— 
We thought thy work was but begun, 
Begun;—and yet the only Good 
Hath writ—'Tis done !” 


Done, when the down was on thy face ; 
Done,—while the dawn yet bathed thy brow ; 
Done,—with thine own and matchless grace, 
Well done,—-and now ! 
II. 
A lock of hair,—the only thing 
O brother, left to me of thee, — 
By right of Mind my soul’s sole king, — 
The kingliest heart of all that he, 


Or beat, beneath the broad sun’s rays : 
"Neath any sun, in any sphere, 
Through any nights, or any days, 
In any month or year ! 


The tender lip !—The lovely eye, 
The godlike breadth of brow above, 
That voiced, beyond the wild world’s cry, 
A brother's deathless love ! 





‘ loud 





Pi eget 
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The only thing! No, Iam wrong, 
The memory of thee still will hold 

And show thee living in thy song, 
With life that grows not old, 


IIL. 


The poet !—ah, that tells it all, 

Thou, being this, could’st not be legs 
Than dear to me, and dear to all 

Who love true loveliness, 


Yea, when my work and I are gone, 

And done with Time,—its themes and things, 
The eternal thoughts shall still live on 

That echoed from thy Strings, 


And men will own the imperial mind 
That spake imperial truths, and gave 
Earth hopes which despots sha)] not bind 

With edict, gyve, or grave | 
CHARLES J, Camron, 





-VARNO THE BRAVE. 


PICTS AND Scors., 


BY THE LATE D, M., PERTH, N. B, 


hundred bards were in the halls of 
come the return of the warriors, 
harps were strung to the praise of those 
best or fell in the battle-field, 


Brudus to wel- 
and a hundred 
who fought the 
But their songs, though 
and exultant, received no tirm response, The king, 
since he left the capital, had lost his daughter, an only 
child, and none could tell aught of her fate, except that 
she had not been seen from the day they had mustered 
their country’s strength to repel the foe. The bards soon 
perceived that the general fecling was in Sympathy with 
the royal grief, and quickly atuned their harps to sounds 
of sorrow, But searcely had they struck a softer key 
than Brudus, waving his hand and demanding siléiite, 
thus addressed them ; 

“Let your song be of Joy unmixed, 
must not claim attention when thousands 
the cup of gladness.” 

Again the harps were raised, and again war’s wild 
melody shook the halls. The dun deer on the distant 
Lomonds caught the sound, and bounded away to deeper 
solitudes. The song was of the mighty deeds of the 
chiefs of old, who beat the Britons upon their own fields 
and compelled the haughty Roman to sink his crest before 
the Pictish spear. Brudus and his chiefs bent forward 
and listened with pride to the gallant deeds of their sires 
and, when the music ceased, rapturous plaudits bespoke 
the general satisfaction of all, Again the king waved 
his arm, and addressing one who stood nearest the royal 
seat, said, ‘Come now, Eric ; hag my aged bard nothing 
new with which to greet the return of his lord ?” 

The old man started, threw back his grey locks and 


Private ills 
should quaff 
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adjusted his harp. ‘‘My fingers are stiff now,” he said, 
“and ny voice is feeble; but I will do my best, for my 
king still loves to listen to the voice of Eric.” So saying, 
he struck his harp, and thus raised his song : 

‘Rest in peace among your mountains ye sons of the 
stormy Morven; pursue the boar of the desert ye dwellers 
of the mist. The youth of Pictavia are valiant, and 
many are our chiefs of fame. 
the mighty are no more. The arm of Varno is terrible ; 
his battle-axe is the thunderbolt of heaven ; a thousand 
ghosts shriek at the lightning of his steel. Rest among 
your mountains children of the mist, pursue the deer of 
Ardven, and listen to the songs of Selma. Why will ye 
come ruthless roamers of the desert? Our hatchet hangs 
high in our hall; our warriors pursue the fleet-bounding 
roe ; our youth sit beneath the tree and whisper the tale 
of love ; peace is in our fields and softly falls the dew of 
night. Do you come to the feast of joy, chiefs of the 
mountain land? They come, they come, but not to our 
halls of mirth. Gory are their ewords, but not with the 
life-blood of the brave. Like wolves howling for their 
prey they rush upon the feeble in arms. Old men, 
groaning with years, sink beneath their steel. Fair, 
fair is the flower of the vale, but the blood of the 
virgin has dimed its beauty. The mother shrieks for the 
child of her love; her home is desolate, and fire has laid 
waste the stately towers of her sires. The proud Scot 
triumphs over the feeble. Arise ye valiant; let the 
sons of Pictavia seize the spear. Brudus arose and called 
his chiefs to the combat. Forward sprung the bounding 
steed of Varno; loud rung his sounding mail. His 
terrible spear is in his hand, flaming like a meteor of 
night. Garnard is there, grey in his locks of age ; but 
the arm of the brave is not weak ; his father’s sword is in 
his hand, the sword of the mighty Deril. Cuthel, and 
Combust, and Kennil, fierce in the strife of death, where 
are the weapons of your strength? Pursue ye the deer 
in the glens of Sidlaw, or hunt the doe in the woods of 
Morden? Are the maids of your love dearer than the 
shout of battle, or fairer than the sparkling of spears? 
But lo! they come, and terrible are the looks of the 
chiefs. Their bosoms are burning for war; forward 
they rush to the clashing of swords. No need to tell how 
the mighty fought ; how Brudus and Varno fought ; high 
shone the spear of Combust, the arrows of Cuthel flew 
thick. Awful was the sword of Garnard, and many were 
the deeds of Kennil. The Scot has fled to his hills of 
snow, to his home by the lonely lake. Rejoice, O Pic- 
tavia, in the might of thy sons.” 

The song having ceased, Brudus arose, and said : 

“Noble warriors, bravely have you fought and gal- 
lantly vindicated our ancient renown; and princely 
would be your guerdon could Brudus reward your merits! 
Varno, what shall be thy meed? All that Brudus may 
give should be thine, for to you he owes life, crown and 
kingdom ; choose ye now, chief of Castle Clatchart.” 

“T have had princely reward already,” replied Varno; 


Brudus lifts the spear, and | 


“peace is again on our fields ; my king commends my 
deeds ; old warriors have said ‘Well done ;’ and the poor 
have blessed me. What more needs Varno ?” 

“Nay, but more must be thine,” said Brudus. ‘“‘When 
gifts are given to the great in arms take thy lot; or who 
will accept should Varno refuse ?” 

“I have lands enough already and to spare,” answered 
Varno. ‘The halls of Coltvach and its fair fields I give to 
| Appin, my youngest hero; for many were his deeds of 
blood, and twice did the sword of the boy save the life of 
Varno. He that gives of his fulness without hurt needs 
not,the gift of the generous.” 

“Nay, by my sword,” cried the king, ‘“‘such things 
must not be. Shall Varno fight for nought, and at the 
same time reward those who fight? If you receive not 
our gift, keep unimpaired your own broad fields, and be 
Appin’s the meed of Varno. Where is the youth, and 


o 


who are his sires 

“The boy is a stranger,” ‘‘He says his 
sire is worthy, and whits his sword on the helmets of 
Saxons, Though unable to hurl the spear, his bow is 
good ; and, were his sire a villain, the youth did noble 
deeds. The brave always are noble. Appin keeps ward 
in Castle Clatchart.” 

Within an hour the budding hero stood in the royal 
presence. As he entered the hall every eye was fixed upon 
him. His stature, step and air were not those of the 
goldier. The young chiefs smiled, and the grey-haired 
looked more and more grave as the stripling, trembling, 
and with his chin resting on his breast, moved hesitating- 
ly forward to the royal seat. 

“Appin, my boy !” cried Varno, and hastily meeting 
him, caught his hand; ‘‘Appin, be bold, as if friends were 
foes; hold up your head and bend the knee to Brudus.” 

Involuntary the youth obeyed the command of his 
chief. Brudus started. Appin sank upon the floor. 
Varno raised him in his arms. His helmet was quickly 
unfastened, and glossy ringlets, darker than the raven’s 
wing, fell thick clustering o’er a brow smooth and white 
as mountain snow. Brudus gazed earnestly upon the 
face. It seemed not unknown to him ; then, pressing him 
to his hosom, gazed again, and exclaimed: 

“Spoldanka ! my child, my daughter, ’tis she !” 


(To be continued. ) 


replied Varno, 








THE JOURNAT,. 
| T HAT is an old distinction—universal, particular. 
But it is not the less valuable for that. And especi- 
ally is it of importance for College men. Here indeed it 
becomes more than a mere intellectual distinction. Here 
it becomes, or should become a rule of life. That univer- 
| sity gives the best education which suceeds in leading its 
students to love and obey what is universal. 
| In no department of university life should this dis- 
tinction be observed more closely and followed more faith- 
fully than in the conduct of the Contece JouRNAL. 
Above all things the JourNAL must never degenerate into 
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a gossipy frivolous sheet, that aims at nothing better than 
to give back a dim reflection of the surface of things. We 
require more individuality than a looking-glass, (Bacon 
notwithstanding), if we wish to penetrate the surface, 


But it is not onlyin the retailing of college gossip, that | 


worship of the particular becomes the most debasing 
idolatry. Articles of the truly newspaper style, whether 
copied from, or occasioned by publications, either on this 


side or that side of the world, should never find a place | 


within the columns of the JOURNAL. For it might be 
possible (if afflicted with strabiamus for instance) to cir- 
cumuavigate the globe, nor ever see the shining of asingle 
universal truth, 

The Journat should afford opportunity for the ex- 
pression of college opinion. It should tempt students of 
literary taste to exercise their talents, and it should be 
the means of training these to a higher perfection. How 
is this to be done? First of all the Journat must appeal 
to the Alumni. They must contribute of their intellee- 
tual wealth if the JouRNAL is to occupy its true position, 
According to the proportion of subscribers alone (and our 
subscribers are also our contributors) the Alumni are to 
the students as five to two, Of our subscribers then, all 
over the country, from California to Turkey in Asia, we ur- 
gently request some practical recognition of this principle, 
Moreover such efforts of outsiders, who are occupying, 
many of them, distinguished positions in the world, must 
re-act favorably upon the literary energy of the under- 
graduates. A student of real ability does not 
measure himself except with the best, 

At the same time we should not entirely neglect the 
necessities of some ; and we should still retain a little, 
just a little of the gossip-froth. But let us remember 
‘that as with the waves of the sea,(unless we are broken on 
the shore), it is only the deepest and the broadest which 
has a right to carry any foam, 

+BY “THE: WAY+ 


desire to 


A university ig worthy the support of an intelligent 

people just so far as it gives its students broader 
and truer views of the true nature of men 
The mere 


that a far different 
reason for these outbreaks has been lately assigned ; but, 


without taking the trouble to compare the triviality of 
the assigned cause with the mortal seriousness of the 


effect, we simply say that we believe the writer to be 
wrong. 
* * * 


| Just as the outbreaks in question 





; footsteps will lose much of thei 
| tions speak to men with 





| impeded by the clouds of battle, their 


| him who knows how to wait for it. 


| justice and the eternal fitness of thi 


. 2 
are a guarantee that 
the universities in Russia are giving the youths who 
throng their walls true thoughts on liberty and the rights 
of man, so, from the utterances of our students, men will 
pronounce judgment upon the succesg or failure of our 
universities ; and, not only will the Voices of the present, 
but, far more important the less fallible voices of the 
future, condemn or acquit. The men of the present, ~~ 
from interest, enthusiasm, passion, or too close partici- 
pation in the affairs in question, may be distorted in view 
or biassed in judgment; but the men that shall arise, —their 
ears unconfused by the clang of strife, their eyesight un- 


pulses unstirred, — 


shall pronounce, with philosophic cahln, a judgment which 


the world will not hastily lay aside. 

This being so, it is fit and proper that we should 
our hats to this principle, both jn the mapping ont of our 
work, and in its execution. If we do 80, there will be less, 
far less, moral cowardice Manifegte 
students, 
80 as to grasp the principle of truth which ]j 
and, having gained this, we wil] stand } 
and in storm, in the minority ov in the 
men frown and when they smile, 
view of the Scope and nature of th 
ated to perform; and having a def 


doff 


Y it in sunshine 
majority, when 
So will we Beta right 
€ inission we were 
nite goal before us, our 
r tortuosity, and our ac- 
an emphasis utterly lacking in 
the corks calling themselves men, bobbing about us on the 
sea of life. 


* * * 


The execution of Riel, with its attendant circumstances 
again calls up the subject of capital punishment, —-itg fit. 
ness and unfitness, its justice op injustice, etting aside 
altogether the persona’ qMestion of Riel’ merits or de- 
merits, capital punishment in and of itself, ig, like the tol] 
gate, only on a larger scale, a mere relic of a bygone and 
barbaric age. Asa question of morals, it ig iniquitdus ; 
as a metaphysical problem, it ig unphilosophic, Its abo- 


lition is a mere question of time. Everything comes to 


The right of man to 
It is 8rounded on 


ngs. The right of 
man to protect himself by removing from hig Society a 


person whose influence is Pernicions, ig unquestionable ; 
but his right to cut such a berson off from life, or from 
the only life with which we have an intimate, sensible 
acquaintance, is not only questionable, but, as a matter 
of fact, is no right at all,—unless we are ready to confess 
that might aloneisright. The society from which we shut 
offthe criminal in imprisoning him, we have ourselves form. 
ed—brought into existence; as far a8 We are concerne a 
created, The life from which men cut off the man wh . 
has been executed, they have not created; and, until they 
can give evidence of having made this world, their right 
to cut any man off from it, whatever hin 
amounts exactly to—nothing at all, 


self-preservation is a true Principle. 


crimes, 
If it is Wrong for 


- 
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one man to shed blood, it is wrong for another; and two 
wrongs do not make a right. 


* * * 


We are not aware that any of the world’s great philoso- 
phers has said this before, but with much modesty we 
venture to affirm that, so far as concerns mere volume, 
the bray of an ass is somewhat superior to the whisper of 
an angel, And when there are a dozen, or more, of the 
thoughtful quadrupeds above mentioned engaged in lift- 
ing up their voices at one time,—well, the affair assumes 
a graceful one-sidedness that is simply delicious. The 
beauty of this reflection lies in its application, that is, 
if it has any. Too long gazing at the sun blinds one. 
Let us change the theme. There were a few men in a 
university we used to know once, who, by continuous 
howling on any and every subject which concerned their 
fellow students, in any and every place, on any and all 
occasions, impressed these unfortunate individuals,—the 
majority of whom, in all matters vitally affecting their 
interests, hung suspended like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
the heaven of their wishes and the world of realities,-— 
succeeded in impressing these thoughtful individuals, we 
say, with the idea that sound and sense are synonymous 
terms, albeit the conscience of each one of their hearers 
occasionally lifted up its accents in protest. 

Tf any one looking over the beginning and end of this 
article sees any connection between its parts can truthfully 
exclaim with the old prophet of Chelsea,—‘‘Hs leuchtet 
mir ein,” we have hopes that the depth of his action here- 
after may be proportioned to the clearness of his sight. 
And whatever course may be pursued, let us remember 
that the result in either case is fixed. It is fixed against 
the characters of the men who base all their opinions on 
the merits of any question upon the net number of noses 
on any given side, 
contaminated. Their minds contract. Whether or no the 
purity of the soul that was theirs seem “fairer for the 
fleck,” it is not to be forgotten that it is the soul that 
which shall determine the character of the future life 
work of the individual ; that the present character is the 
rock bottom, or the sand, from which the edifice of the 
known and unknown life shall rise; that the bias of the 
Ages is for good ; that the voice of these Ages is, that to 
constitute the majority before which they all in common 
bow there is needed but one man plus Right; that this 
majority will eventually render its opponents, how many 
goever, contemptible; that in reckoning up the side of 
Right, we must reckon in God ; and that against the one 
man and God the universe kicks the beam. 

Yes, this is truth. And the one man who cleaves to the 
right in sunshine and in storm, whatever comes and 
whatever goes, is 


‘‘Ag some tall rock that rears its awful form, 
“Swells from the vale and midway meets the storm ; 
‘Though round its base the rolling clouds be spread, 
“Eternal sunshine settles on its head 2” 





Their spiritual atmosphere becomes | 
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THE LATE GEORGE F. CAMERON. 
N our late notice of the death of Mr. Cameron, it was 
stated that he died at the residence of his father in 
Millhaven. This was a mistake. The hurry and press 
of business which usually characterize the first issue of 
the year may be pleaded in excuse both of this particular 
mis-statement, and of the brevity of the notice given to 
ong who will in all probability before long be one of 
the most widely known of our Queen’s men. Cieorge 


| Frederick Cameron, jhe eldest son of James Grant 


Cameron and Jessie Sutherland, was born in New Glas- 
gow, Nova Scotia, September 24th, 1854. He received 
his preliminary education in the High School of his 


| native town. Setting out for the United States in 1869, 


he entered the Boston Universities of Law in 1872, and 
after graduation entered the law office of Dean, Butler 


' and Abbot in the same city. From this period until 1882 


his attention was mainly devoted to literature, and he was 
a well known and esteemed contributor to the Commercial 
Bulletin, Traveller, Courier and Transcript of the New 
Athens of America. In 1882 he entered Queen’s Univer- 


| sity; was the prize poet in 1883; and in March of the 


same year became editor of the Daily News, which office 


he held until a short time before his death. He was the 
author of the Whig’s bi-centennial New Year's Address 
of 1884, and of the New Year’s Address of his own paper 
in 1885. He died most unexpectedly of heart disease, at 
the residence of his wife’s father on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, while yet in the morning of life. He has left behind 
him a wife and a little girl of 11 months, He is the 
youngest of the English poets with the exception of Keats 
and Chatterton, and he has written much more than 
either of them; while his verse has a power and a grace 
peculiar to himself. As soon as his manuscripts are 
collected and arranged, his brother will present them in 
completion to the judg nent of the literary world. 





BUDS. 

Tis a stupid popular fallacy, that identities buds en- 

tirely with the spring. It is the growth of the young 
bud, mainly, that pushes off the old leaf, and these 
promises of the future are never more suggestive and wel- 
come than in the bleak cold days of early winter, In 
leaden skied November, the good green woods that were 
such a paradise of o’er arching shade in the ‘leafy month 
of June”—so illuminated and emblazoned with gold and 
crimson in the bright days of October—have become pro 
tem nothing but a collection of bare boughs and branches, 
among which the evergreens, the pines and hemlocks— 
stand dark and grim like mourning mutes at the funeral 
of nature. But look closer at the bare boughs, and be- 
hold, they are everywhere studded with the dark brown 
points which contain, carefully protected and hidden from 
sight, the foliage of the coming summer! All through 
the winter they are slowly growing—imperceptibly and 
unnoticed—waiting for the soft rains and warm sun of 
spring to expand and develop them as if by magic, into 
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Nature, in all her departments, is bound together by a 
usity of law ;and so the progress of the buds is a parable 
bs the progress of human life and human mind. The child, 
like the bud, is full of undeveloped capacities ag yet 
Scarcely noticable, save by the eye stimulated by loving 
interest. The college freshman is somewhat more develop- 
ed, but as yet, in a very rudimentary degree—tittle ag he 
sometimes is aware of this fact. But the powers and 
capacities are there, and the genial air of the classroom 
Speedily—in some cases at least—gives them a perceptible 
start. Ambition and competition, with prizes and hon- 
ours in the distance, bring them on toa still fuller develop- 
ment, embryoti c, however, as yet. But, Sometimes, in 
the still crude and awkward essays of some student in 
whom his classmates see little to admire, the professor's 
eye may discern the future metaphysician or poet—the 
“leader of men,” in the battle field of thought. Or, in 
other departments, the future Darwin, or Herschel, or Pas- 
teur may become visible in embryo to the master’s pro- 
phetic eye, in the exercises of the classroom or the labora- 
tory, though no ordinary eye might suspect him under— 
possibly—a very unpromising external hush. 

Of course the germs of such possibilities as these do not 
by any means lie unfolded in every student's brain —even 
under hats adorned with the colours of Queen's. 
is safe to say that we all bring 
greater and nobler possibilities than most of us ever de- 
velop, in this present life at least. For the parallel of the 
buds fails just where that mysterious “ unknown quan- 
tity” of the fickle human will comes in, which must co- 
Operate with the great unchangeable Divine one. We 
are not like the buds, the passive recipients of external 
influences, In this, as in all other ways, we have to 
“‘work out our own salvation.” ‘Our latent possibilities 
can be developed only by hard work and perpetual vigi- 
lance against self indulgence. 
tions” ig proverbial, and yet always being newly illus- 
trated. The lazy student who relies on the ‘divine fire 
of genius,” will find his neglected fire Going out long before 
the end of the Session, —go far at least ag any practical in- 
fluence n examination papers is concerned, In 
God givesto man, so 





The fate of “good inten- 


all things 
It is His 


, to perfect what the material 
was intended to become. It is his failure, not God’s, 


that has made human life so largely a failure when its 
possibilities are considered, 

But here we may come back with comfort to the par- 
allel of the buds. They live and 8row through all the 
cold ungenial winter ; else, there would be no life to ex- 
pand in spring; but, it is only when the full light of 
spring awakes the sleeping earth, that they attain the full 
perfection of their existence. If a bud could be endowed 
with consciousness, we might imagine its astonishment 
and delight when suddenly released from its protecting 


But it | 
into the world with us | 


glistening leaves that almost dazzle us by their | 
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covering, and introduced to the unimagined freedom and 
beauty of its new life. Even 80—we know not yet “what 
we shall be.” All through this winter of our mortal life, 
our spiritual being—if rooted In the life Divine—jg grow- 
ing silently, gradually, it ret be "nobserved—growing 
perhaps like the Century F lant—tor nearly a century 
before coming to perfection ; but it ig only when we come 
into the fulness of the “light that is inaccessible and full 
of glory,” that we shall know ourselves for what we can 
be—know the full meaning of the “life eternal,” which 
begins when a human being gives heart and will into 
God’s keeping.” 

“Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 

‘* Sic itur ad aatra”! 

; Fipenis. 


______ ALMA MATER, 


MEETING of the Alma Mater Soci 

the evening of the 7th inst ,V ice-fresident Kidd in 
the chair, After the reading of minutes of previous meet. 
ings, Mr. C. A. Scott, Managing “ditor of JOURNAL 
having been instructed to Select additions to the ataff, 


ety was held on 


made the following motion : That Messrs, (, J. Cameron 
T. G. Marquis, W, Logie, W, G, Mills and Miss 


Oliver be selected as members of Q, 

The motion was carried. The society 
gratulate itself on the JOURNAL 
venture to say that the Journay, will not loge by its 
change of a few members. Never did the staff contain 
so many real literary men as at Present. Mr. Scott also 
gave notice that at next meeting he Would submit for the 
society’s approval, a code of laws for the 
the Journan staff, whereby the great bul 
business can be transacted ‘part from the A.M.S. A 
communication from Principal Grant was read asking for 
a committee from the A. M. 8, to ©o-operate with a com. 
mittee from the Senate and one from the Athletic Assddia- 
tion in drawing up rules and regulations foy the new 
gymnasium. A committee was appointed, 

suggested that if the finances of the societ 
it that a sum be voted to the gymnasin 
that the funds are low and we fear the A.M.S, can not 
afford to vote any money for this purpose, Never, during 
the time of any student now attending clags has the at. 
tendance at the A. M. S. been go great as it has been thus 
far this year. This is indeed encouraging. Owing to the 
great amount of business the meeting adjourned without 
debate. 

A regular meeting of the Alma Mater 
on Saturday evening, November l4th, Vice-President 
Kidd in the Chair. After the minutes were read, Mr, G, 
J. Smith, in pursuance of notice given at previous meet- 
ing, moved that the Freshman Class in Acts be admitted 
to membership of the Society.—Carried, 

Mr. Ryan gave notice of Motion that at the annual 
meeting he would make a motion to further amend the 


C. Journa, Staff. 
has reason to con- 
staff selected, We 


The Principal 
Y would afford 
» We regret 


Society wag held 
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Constitution, and to more clearly define the duties of the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary; at the suggesticn of 
Mr. Kidd, Mr. Ryan also gave notice to strike out V4 of 
the Constitution, which reads: ‘‘There shall be at lcast 
two public meetings of the Society during each session.” 
"These meetings have proved a decided failure and nui- 
sance in the past. Financially they were a failure, and 
to the Executive Committee they were a source of unprof- 
itable labor. It is now the opinion of the Society that 
this clause should be struck out, and if the Society wishes 
to have a public meeting, it may do so by vote of the So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Scott, Managing Editor QueEN’s Coutece JouB- 


NAL, asked that the duties of Kditor and Managing Editor | 


be clearly defined. The Chairman conceived the import- 


ance of the question, and threw open the meeting for dis- | 


cussion. After considerable discussion, Mr. Lyon moved 
that ‘‘the Editor be personally and directly responsible to 


the Society for the editorials in the Q. C. Journan.”— | 
The Managing Editor is responsible directly to ; 
the Society for all other matter appearing in the JOURNAL, | 


Carried. 


and the Secretary-Treasurer for all business transactions. 

Mr. McEwen, Necretary-Treasurer of the JouRNAL, 
though right in so doing, introduced a very unpleasant 
matter, viz., the calling in of keys to the Journay P. O. 
box, held by ex-members of the staff. The course being 
pursued was doubtless going to cause still greater un- 
pleasantness, and seeing this, Mr. Ryan stated that if the 
mattor was left to the Vice-President he knew it could be 
easily and amicably settled, and he therefore moved that 
Mr. Kidd be instructed to collect all keys of the JouRNAL 
box.-—Carried. 


The meetings of the Society so far this year have been 
well attended compared with past years, but still there 
are many vacant seats. The Society then took up the 
discussion of what should be done to make the meetings 
more attractive. Accordingly, Mr. Ryan moved that the 
Chairman, Mr. Kidd, Mr. N. McKay and Mr. T. W. R. 
McRae be appointed a committee to wait on the Senate 
and ask permission to place a piano in the Science Room. 
Secondly, that if the request be granted, that the com- 
mittee proceed at once to hire a piano and have it placed 
in its proper place by next meeting. Thirdly, that they 
arrange a programme ror next meeting. 

The debate chosen for November 7th was again chosen 
for next evening, with same leaders and same Chair- 
man, 

Owing to the great amount of business, the meeting 
adjourned without debate. 

The actions of the Society this session are highly com- 
mendable. So far, a great deal of the time of the Alma 
Mater mectings has been taken up in discussion of unde- 
cided points of order, and which may be svid to have been 
guided by precedence. But so complicated have they he- 
come that this year the Society has set to work to define 
a basis and to confirm it by motion of the Society. 








COLLEGE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


HE annual meeting of the Queen’s College Missionary 
Association was held in the divinity class room on 
Saturday the 14th instant. In the absence of the Vice- 
President, Mr. R. McKay presided. Messrs. Fowler, 
Fleming, Macdonald and Bryen were admitted as mem- 
bers. Reports of the retiring office-bearers were then 
read and adopted. The treasurer’s report showed that 
the receipts during the year were $69.25, and the expen- 
diture $809.25, leaving a balance on hand of $59.99. This 
latter amount, with the loans given to the students, 
make the amount of money in the possession of the 
society $156.40. The officers for the ensuing year were 
then elected thus : 
President—Mr. J. McLeod, B. A. 
Vice-President—Mr. J. F. Smith. 
Recording Secretary—Mr, M. McKinnon, B. A, 
Corresponding Secretary——Mr. W. G. Mills, B. A. 
‘Treasurer-——Mr. Buchanan, B. A. 
Librarian —Mr. T. B, Scott. 
Executive Committee.—The office-bearers and Messrs. 
T. R. Scott, D. L. Dewer, L. Perrin, W. G. Fowler, 
Auditors-——Messrs. A. Given, B. A. and R. Gow, B. A. 
The reading of reports of students who have been 
stationed in different fields concluded their business of 
the meeting. 














A NEW DEPARTURE IN Y.M.C.A. 
WORK, 

FEW weeks ago the Y. M. C. A. of Edinburgh ap 

pointed delegates to attend a conference in Inverness. 
They might have gone direct by train, but they chose a 
novel or rather an antiquated mode of travelling by cara- 
van. They did so for a good purpose, viz., to speak a 
word and distribute tracts to the inhabitants of in country 
districts who are deprived of the privilege enjoyed by 
those living in towns and villages of attending evangelistic 
meetings. The caravan measured 124 feet long by 64 feet 
broad. It was lighted by windows on each side, and by 
a window in the door at back. There were comfortable 
cushioned seats, convertible into beds, running along each 
side of the machine. At night a bar was fixed in the 
centre, to which one end of the four saileloth hammocks 
was fastened, the other end being attached to the front 
and back of the machine, and above the seats. In the 
morning the hammock was unstrapped if the occupant 
was inclined to lie too long and allowed to drop quietly, 
or otherwise, sometimes on to the top of the sleeper below. 
Due attention was paid to securing proper ventilation. 
A folding table fixed in the middle during the day and 
was removed at night, Underneath the driver's seat in 
front was a wooden press containing two paraffin cooking 
stoves. At the other end of the machine was the larder, 
and two drawers with fixed compartments for crockery, 
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3 ee of spiri : Bondi ites 
kni king-brushes, &c. Except during | has been auch a revival Piritual life and missionary 
nlves and forks, blac ing- 
4 


the outside of the car 
heavy rain the party either sat on : ; 
Viewin the Bee one variegated scenery thr ough which 
they ae an Se Each man blackened his own 
boots, and ak a hand in cooking, washing coe 
beds, & the novelty of which occupations contribu bed 
Considerably to the enjoyment. On ek . a ie 
dows of the caravan large texts were paster ‘ be 
am the (ood Shepherd; the Good Shepherd giveth His 
life ae etge Sheep” ; ‘Iam the way, the truth, and the 
life.” One of the delegates says ; ‘‘these were read by 
every passer-by, and as we watched them being read, we 
at the same rai prayed that the Lord would make them 
a blige to souls,” As the caravan sped along, tracts 
were plentifully distributed amongst the people attracted 
to th : road side by the novelty, and at timesa fitting word 
Mths ole for ha Master. Speaking of the distribution 
was spo ; 
of ee the delegate adds: ‘“‘It was quite a treat to see 
how éhildren old men, and old women scrambled in the 
Streets and highways for the tracts which we dropped 
from the top of our caravan. Never did we receive more 
hearty thanks in all our lives for such literature than 


when we handed it into some lonely Highland hut. Work- | 


ers in the harvest field too did not grudge to run from 
their work and receive the leaflets we offered them,” 


‘WISIT OF EDINBURGH STUDENTS 
TO GLASGOW. 


students took 


; the pleasure of hearing 
' who were holding 


N Saturday, 3rd October, a deputation of Edinburgh | 
part in the half-yearly conference of | 


Y.M.C. A, Kvangelistic workers, and addressed a stir- | 


ring word to the meeting. They also attended the half- 
yearly United Fellowship meeting in the Christian Insti- 
tute, which was attended by about 250 young men. In 


the evening, they were present at the Evangelistic ser- i 


vice held in the large hall of the Institute, which was 
crowded with young men only. The testimony given by 
the students was very powerful, and many decisions for 
Christ were made that night. 

The membership of the Glasgow Y, M, C. A., at 30th 
June last, was 8,611, being 
year of not less than 1,119, 


The week beginning Sunday, Nov, 8th, was observed | 


by Young Men’s Christian associations al] over the world, 
and by Christian 


Prayer for young men. Our College association began the 
services of the week bya public 1 
Hall on Sunday night, 


The students were Present in | 
numbers, and the hall 


arge 


ig the 
more intellectual class During the past 


five or six years the College branch of the Y. M. C. A. has 
become a distinct and important phase of College life on 
this continent, Beginning with the visit of Moody and 
Sankey to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, there 


an increase upon the previous | 


meeting in St. Andrew’s 1 





zeal in the great universities of Britain ag has never before 
heen witnessed during their whole history, Last year a 
little before this time. earnest souls Were praying for a 
blessing upon the 3,000 students attending Edinburgh 
University. The Lord answered their prayer by sending 
Studd and Smith (the Cambridge athletes, who have now 
gone as missionaries to China) to begin the work, and by 
raising up Professor Henry Drummond and other earnest 
Christians among professors and students do carry tt on, 
The work continued during the winter. The power of the 
Holy Spirit was felt in all of their meetings. The fire of 
love and Christian zeal that had been burning low in many 
a heart was fanned to a glowing flame, and about 200 
others acknowledged Jesus as Lord. These young men 
having found the ‘Pearl of 8reat price,” sent deputations 
from among their number to the other universities and 
colleges of Scotland, to speak to their fellow students of 
the treasure they had found, During vacation, deputa- 
tions went ont to many of the towns and villages of Scot. 
land and the northern part of England, holding meetings. 
for young men only. This deputation Work hag ecntin- 
ued all summer, the influence jg widening and strengthen- 
ing every week. The pastor of one of the churches in 
this city, when in London, a couple of “months ago, had 
a deputation of Edinburgh students 

a series of mectings in the great metrop- 
olis of the Empire. 

A lady, visiting in the city, who attended the Meeting 
Sunday night, became so interested in this work for 
young men that she afterwards gave the Chairman ten 
dollars to assist in the work of the College association, 

The Treasurer of the association desires to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of this ten dollars, 

The association has decided not to continue its 
evening evangelistic services this winter, 
meeting will be held every Sunday evening 
only. 


Sunday 
In its stead a 
for young men 


we ae 





— WOMEN'S It COLLEGE, 


——_- eee 
HE Alumni Association of the Women’s Medical 
College has appointed its offic 
larly organized. 
At the next meeting each memh 
of the eforts she has put forth in 


work for women. ae 
_Dr. Helen Reynolds, ’85, 


Gerrard Street, Toronto. 








ers and is now regu- 


er will give an acconnt 
the interestg of medical 


is settled for practice on 


LADY DUFFERIN’S SCHEME, 
In connection with her scheme to 
cal attendance for the women of India, Lady Dufferin 
has requested Dr. Elizabeth Beatty, one of our first lady 
graduates, to train a class of women for the purpose, 
Dr. Beatty is already fully Occupied with her Special 
work, There is a wide avenue 
India. 


procure female medi- 


for medical women in 
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DIVINITY: HALL. 


7 | SHE Mormons are said to have more missionaries than 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. 








Lectures in Divinity are now fairly under way, and 
most of the students have returned. 





What about the six winter months in the mission field, 
demanded by the General Assembly from every licentiate 
in the future, eh, John? 

Wellesley College, the Girton of the new world, has 
begun its winter session with 510 students and 74 profes- 
sors and assistants. Twenty-five young ladies have un- 
dertaken special studies in the Greek Testament; and 
thirteen find peculiar joy in Hebrew alone. 





The Anglican Church missionary society is organizing a 
set of extraordinary meetings, to be held in England in at 
least fifty centres, for the purpose of rousing the Church 
to greater energy in evangelizing of the world. 





John McLeod, B. A., has returned to Queen’s College. | 
| 


During the summer he was stationed at Seymour. His 
Bible class there presented him with a magnificent coon 
coat, and the Church tendered him a call with $1,000 per 
year salary as soon as he completes his course. He will 
be through in the spring. 

Lenders and borrowers of books may take a hint from 
the practice of Mr. Thoms, the eminent antiquarian. ‘I 
remeinber once wishing to borrow a couple of volumes of 
Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes,” writes one of his many 
friends, “but Thoms would not hear of it. ‘No, my dear 
, he said, ‘you must take them all; then when you 
return them I shall have the work complete, and (smiling 
good-naturedly) if you forget to return them, you will 
have a complete set.” : 





Last Sunday, Rev. Dr. Arthur Little of Chicago preach- 
ed a sermon to thé young men, in which he said that it is 
estimated that only 15 per cent. of the young men of the 
United States attend church regularly, They are prolific 
in excuses for this, but all their excuses can be summed 
up in “I don’t want to ” go to church. The speaker 
wished young men could be led to realize the waste they 
are suffering from this neglect. They are growing hard, 
covetous, sensuous, profane, reckless, proud, censorious. 
They are growing toward the point at which embezzle- 
ments, peculations, and disasters occur. They are losing 

_@ certain fineness of temper, sweetness of spirit. They 
are growing away from the privilege of being the best cit- 
izens, fathers, husbands and men. 

An old couple, French Presbyterians, had been con- 
stant attendants at church. The missionary was told that 








they were ‘‘really pious old people.” The old lady, one 
Sabbath forenoon, failed to put in appearance at church. 
The missionary, thinking she must be sick, resolved to 
call. The day was fine, and so he set out in the after- 
noon upon his mission of love ; and as he reached the pre- 
sumable house of sickness, bethought himseif how best to. 
administer comfort. Imagine his surprise, when in this. 
meditative frame of mind, he lifted his eyes and saw the 
old couple sitting at their cottage door, neither reading 
their Bible nor engaged in Christian conversation ; but 
knee to knee, there they were absorbed in a game of 
checkers. The old lady had got the old man into a cor- 
ner. Her face beamed with intense satisfaction; but her 
partner in life seemed puzzled, as if unable to better his. 
position. The missionary looked on for a moment or two 
unobserved by the two players. When noticed, the old 
folks conducted themselves with the utmost sany froid, 
accepting the situation as a matter of course. This is an 
instance of the force of habit. The poor old people had 
been reared in the bosom of the Catholic Church, and 
though Presbyterians, like Luther, still clung to some of 
their old ways. 





COMMUNICATI 
Communications to the “Journal.” 

It is unpleasant to find fault as well as to be found 
fault with. But there are times when it is necessary to 
say something. I find that that time has arrived and I 
hope my remarks will be regarded more as a suggestion 
than a criticism. To all students it must be apparent 
that the reading room has been neglected thus far this 
season. We are supposed to receive certain daily papers 
yet we find that they do not appear regularly in the 
reading room. For example, we find the issue for No- 
vember 3rd, 5th, 7th, 11th of w certain paper on file. 
The other issues are not there nor have they been there. 
Where are they? A little more attention, I am sure, 
would make matters right. Trusting that these remarks. 
will be kindly received. 

Tam yours, 





READER. - 


EXCHANGES. 


*VARSITY BOOK: PROSE AND POETRY.‘ 
EFORE us is a unique volume from our sister univer- 
sity of Toronto. It is composed of poetical and 
prose selections from the columns of the Varsity. Aside 
from the peculiar circumstances of its publication we 
think that the intrinsic merit of the book deserves more 
than a paxsing notice. It stands among the few really 
fine volumes of Canadian home literature, and as such has 
merited the high encomitms passed on it by the contem- 
porary press. It marks an epoch in our struggle for a 
native literature. p 


The opening poem :~--“‘The Song at evening by the 
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Stream” is filled with an exquisitely pure and tender 
emotion, and is one of the finest lyrics that have for years 
been written. It is a poem of an early love, of a girl, 
lost, but in memory 
“With a smiling face and brow 
Coming through the fragrant lane 
Underneath the swaying trees.” 
There are many other love poems in varying tones of 
passion, from the rich picture of the “Beaute de Diable,” 
‘Sweet face, mild eyed and wan, with its eclipse 
Of hair wind-tossed, eyes and mouth the lair 
OF tremulous passion, crimson-coloured eyes ; 
Sweet, O my soul, how sweet a death it were 
To drift upon the coral of those lips, 
Or tangle in the meshes of that hair !"_.. 
‘to the lily-flower from the German of Heine, the finest 
translation we have yet seen of an oft-translated poem: 
‘O like a flower, so sweet 
And fair and pure, thou art; 
T gaze at thee, and tears 
Steal into my full heart, 


I cannot choose but lay 
My hand on thy soft hair, 

And pray that God may keep 
Thee pure and sweet and fair,” 

The prose selections, while inferior to the poetry, con- 
tain many singularly happy flights of faney. Asa college 
book we naturally expect a college flavour about it. We 
are not disappointed, ‘There is fine adademic humour in 
“The Ancient University” and in “Convocation Hall.” 
The following lines have a ring about them that will stir 
the heart of every university man : 

“Three-score and ten, a wise man 

Said, were our years to be; 

Three-seore and six I give him back, 

Four are enough for me. 

Four in these corridors, 

Four in these walls of ours, 

These give me, Heavenly Powers, 
"Tis life for me !” 

We congratulate our contemporary on its successful 
venture, hoping, however, that it will not long be alone 
in the field, 








, Varsity Book: Prose and Poetry. Toronto; 
lishing Co., 200 Pp., 50c. 


ATALETICS, 


CADETS ws, QUEEN!s, 


‘Varsity Pub- 





HE annual match between the Cadets and Queens was 
played on the Royal Military College grounds on 

Mov. 4. The result was rather surprising, but clearly 
shows that be the material of a team never go good, with- 
out practice they can do nothing. Queen’s team was as 
Back, E. Pirie; three-quarter backs, H. Pirie 
and D. MacLean 3 one-half back, M. G, Hamilton ; one- 





| which made themselves prominent in this match : 


+ 41 
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quarter backs, L. Irving and W, Coy ; forwards, Rich- 
ards, Ranvern, Logie, Marshall, Foxton, Robertson, 
White, Bain, Marquis, Mr. Geo. Dug acted as referee. 
Macdonnell, the captain of the Cadets, chose the kick-off 
against a slight wind, evidently calculating on the weak- 
ness of Queen's backs. However, the ball wag quickly 
returned by H. Price, and a scrimmage ‘ensued, the Ca- 
dets forcing Queen’s gradually back, At this point Fox. 
ton lost ground by running back, seeming completely to 
lose his head. He was held neay Queen’s Soal, and a 
scrimmage ensuing, Bowie secured the ball and charged 
across the goal line and secured a tonch down, with the 
Queen’s man near him. The question naturally arises, 
where were Queen’s backs? Echo answers, where ! 
Gunn failed to kick a-goal, and the ball wag kicked 
off again by Foxton. The rest of the game was a succes- 
sion of scrimmages, varied by brilliant kicks by both the 
Piries for Queen’s, and by the splendid running and punt- 
ing of Rose and Gunn for the Cadets, 
After the first touch down, Queen’s Seemed to pull them- 
selves together, and forced the Cadets to rouge twice, 
The only other point secured by the Cadets was a touch 
on goal secured hy Newcombe, 
The match there 
5 points to 2. 
For Queen's, Irving, Coy and the two Pj 
work, while for the Cadets, Yorston, C 
Rose and Guim showed up well, 


fore resulted jn favor of the Cadets by 


vies did good 
ayley, Morrow, 
There were two points 
keeping the ball on the 
was all very well when 


1, That the Queen’s old game of 
scrimmage does not pay. This 
Queen’s had the big five who could shove anything in 
Canada, but when we have a comparatively light team, 
the open formation is the proper game, 

2. That there is too much talking on the field by the 
players and not enough by the captain, In this way 
Queen’s lost many points which might have turned oné 


favorably for her had they been claimed in & proper way 
by the captain. ; 


QUEEN'S Vs. crry. 

One of the best football matches that was ever played 
in Kingston, was witnessed here on Thursday afternoon, 
The old plan of falling on the ball was given up, and 
quick scrimmaging was the order of the day, 

During the first half time there was some good running 
and passing. Hamilton in particular distinguished him- 
self. Two rouges and two touches in goal were secured 
by Queen’s. Logie here secured a touch down for Queen’s, 
but owing to the difficulty of the kick, the try at goal 
was a failure. The city team then roused themselves 
and rushed the ball down the field towards Queen’s goal 
in good style, and a free kick wag obtained by Clapp just 
in front of Queen’s goal, although it wag Very difficult to 
decide whether MacLean or Clapp had the ball first, 
Wonham kicked a goal neatly, thus bringing the City’s 
score to six. 

The ball was kicked off by Queen’s and rushed up the 


. 





, 
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field, anda touch down wassecured by H. Pirie for Queen’s, 
The try at goal also failed, and at the end of first half the 
score stood 12 to 6, ftrfavor of Queen’s. 

After five minutes’ rest the ball was kicked off again, 
both teams playing well on the ball, and h avier scrim- 
maging ensuing. Towards the end of the game Irving 
secured a touch down, from which the ball was neatly 
kicked between the posts by MacLean. 

The ball was kicked off and rushed up the field, and 
Chown kicked a goal from the field, raising the City’s 
score to 12. The College secured the only other point 
made in this half time, thus winning by 21 Poa to 12. 


oe PERSONALS. 


J. Dz KE NNE DY, 85, - aisesade his father as 
I ‘Coe Land Agent, Pembroke. 





We regret to learn the death of Dr. Louis Day of 
Harwood, a graduate of the Royal Medical College. - 





Mr. James O'Reilly, B. A., at present practicing law 
in Toronto, paid a flying visit to Kingston while on his 


way to Ottawa. He expects to return this way. 





Robert N. Fraser, of Kingston, has passed the primary 
examination in anatomy and physiology, and Edward 
Foxton, of Kingston, has passed in anatomy in the Royal 
College of Physicians, England. 


Mr. 8S. W. Dyde, M. A., has lately been appointed 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick. We congratulate the university 
upon its choice. We believe the time will not be far 
distant when it will be found unnecessary to look to the 
old country for our leaders and teachers. Accordingly 
we hail this appointment as a welcome sign of the times. 
And we modestly assert that no Canadian university can 
better supply such a demand. In the department of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy particularly, our univer- 
sity is behind none upon the continent. 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


sa Be weird musician.’ Ts he still intact ? 


“Stop Philosophizing—get to work and do something” 
—and you may mount the throne, but you won't pass 


Junior Metaphysics. 





Remember, boys,—St. Paul was too sensible a man not 
to get married. 





President McCosh of Princeton, has a curious habit, 
when disturbed in any way, of chewing the knuckle of 
his thumb. On one occasion when he had been lecturing 
on the relations of good and evil in the world, he was 


asked by some inquisitive divinity student, to explain the 


‘tion. 


| better. 
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origin of evil. Replied the president with a strong Dorie 
accent :—‘‘Weel, ye have asked me a vera deeficult ques- 
All the feelosophers ©’ antiquity have tried their 
hand atit. Sookrates tried it and failed; Plato did no 
Descarites, Spinoza and Leibnitz were obliged to 
confess. it was too much for them. Kaut tried it and 
made a mess of it, and to tell you the truth, gentlemen, 
(chewing his thumb-knuckle very vigorously) I canna 
make much of | it myself !” 


WHAT THEY ARE UAYING, 
re give Dyde a good send-off.— All the Students. 





Who lambasted Mary’s little lamb ?—Gallery gods. 


My gymnastic performances bring down the house. — 
A, McAuley. 


DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY FROM 
APRIL, 1st TO OCTOBER ist, 1885. 





I.—From GoveRNMENTS AND Socrertss, 





OMINION GOVERNMENT, 30 volumes and 


about 100 blue books, pamphlets, &e ....... $130: 
Ontario Government, 2 volumes .................,, 2 
United States Government, Interior, 25 volumes.... 
Surgeon General, 6 volumes ...-. 0.0... ee, 
Bureau of Navigation, | volume............,...... 
Navy Department’.......-..-0..0..0000000.00.00... 
Engineer’s Department, 1] volumes.....,.......... 51 
Royal Society of Canada, 2nd vol. transactions ..... 1 
Geological Survey of Canada.......,,............, 2 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 9 vols ....... 9 
New Brunswick Government, 5 vols and 20 pamphlets 25 
Nova Scotia Government, 2 pamphlets ............. 12 
Victoria Grovernment, 4 volumes .....,.....,...... 4 
South Australia Government, 3 volumes .....,..... 3 
Cape of Good Hope Government, 1 volume ......... 1 
New Zealand Government, 1 volume........,...... 1 
British Columbia Government, 8 volumes and pamph- 
lets, photographs, &........ 0.00... ccc cece 8 
Institute of Civil Engineers, 4 vols., transactions, &c 4 
Montreal Horticultural Society, 1 volume ........., 1 
Church of Scotland, ] volume.................0... 1 
II.—From InprvipvaL Conrripurors. 
Mrs. S. Kirkpatrick, 1$ volumes................... 18. 
H. Folger, Esq., 1 volume (American Politics) Mewuteg 1 
Rev. Dr. Bain, 24 volumes............00000. 500055 24 
Rey. Dr. Williamson, 3 volumes................... 3 
Dr. Watson, 1 vol. (Royal Soc.. Report vol. 2)...... 1 
The Principal, 1 volume.............-00ccec se eee 1 
A. T. Drummond, 1 volume...........00000.00005. 1 
Rev. R. 0. Thomas, Conway, Wales, 6 volumes .... 8 
P. Cudmore, I volume............................ 1 
E, Gilpin, Nova Scotia .......000.0.0 0000000000000. I 
Various parties, pamphlets, &.............. 0,-0.0. 312 


Tn all about 180 volumes and 132 pamphlets, &c. 
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N looking over the exchanges, we find 

that QUEEN’s CoLLEGE JoURNAL is not 
alone in having difficulties with which to 
contend. Our main cause of alarm in the 
past has been the all-important one of 
finance. With the issue of the first number 
this session, however, we had pleasure in 
announcing that, chiefly through the ener- 
gies of ex-Secretary-Treasurer Kidd, the 
JOURNAL was at last above water; but from 
thence till now the fates have brought about 
a round of disturbances, necessitating re- 
peated changes upon our staff. We have jnst 
emerged from the conflict, and now pray for 
peace and the continued support of students 
and others. The Portfolio, a neat, well- 
edited journal, published by the Wesleyan 
Ladies’ College, Hamilton, Ontario, says: 
“The girls, in general, do not seem to 
have a proper idea of their duty to ‘the 






























Poit.’ Because there is a limited staff to 
carry on and generally overlook the paper, 
these misguided girls think that this limited 
staff should also attend to all the financial 
part of the work. This will be an utter im- 
possibility, and unless they come to the 
rescue, and subscribe for our ‘literary gem,’ 
at the same time handing over their dollar 
in a prompt manner, we are afraid there | 
will be words with the printer.” This word 
of good advice, givento the girls at the 
Ladies’ College, Hamilton, in behalf of the 
Portfolio, is equally applicable to many of 
the boys of Queen’s with respect to the 
JourRNAL. A similar announcement appears 
in the University Monthly, Fredericton, N. B. 
The pages of this journal have been enlarged; 
and in making the change the editor finds 
it necessary to infurm his readers that, with 
the limited means at their disposal, the 
literary staff find that any plans for improve- 
ment meet with a great drawback when an 
attempt is made to put them into practice, 
In another connection he remarks that “the 
students must all be aware that it requires a 
comparatively large outiay of funds to keep 
our college journal afloat.” We give these 
references in order to remind students that 
the publication of the JOURNAL is a regular 
business transaction. Printers’ ink, paper 
and the typos’ time are not to be had for 
nothing. We know that the JourNaL does 
not come up to the expectations of all; and 
we never expect that it shall. We find, for 
instance, that Utopian ideas are afloat as to 
what it ought to be and as to how it ought 
to be conducted ;’ but all such ideas in the 
minds of some students practical and 





thoughtful men see at a glance cannot be 
‘carried into effect. At the same time there 
is no cause why the Journat should not be 
rendered, by the students themselves, a real 
source of satisfaction and benefit. We again 
commend the words of the lady editor of the 
Portfolio, and applying them to the JouRNAL, 
request that students become subscribers, 
and that defaulting readers “‘at the same time 
hand over their dollar in a prompt manner.” 





E fear that Christian people of the 

present day are too prone to con- 
gratulate themselves on their liberality to 
missions and to overlook the fact that their 
giving is greatly outdone by that of many 
semi-civilized people who have but recently 
been brought under the power of the gospel. 
This fact was clearly demonstrated by the 
Rev. Mr. Annand, of Aneityum, in the 
various addresses which he delivered while 
on a visit to Kingston last week. In the 
island of Aneityum, where the natives are 
now largely Christian, though but yet babes 
in the faith, we are told that $2 per com- 
municant are contributed by their churches 
for the spread of the gospel among their 
benighted brethren of the South Seas. 
Ought not such a fact put to shame our 
Canadian churches, especially when they are 
informed that the amount per communicant 
contributed to mission work among the poor 
natives of the South Sea Islandsis higher than 
that of the educated and enlightened church 
members of this country? At the present 
time we want not so much the men for 
foreign mission work as the means with 
which to send them out. We know we can 
produce the men, willing and ready ; let 
Christians awake to the knowledge that 
greater liberality is required on their part. 
Much work remains to be done. Could not 
many of our wealthier congregations each 
support a foreign missionary ? while two or 
three of the less wealthy churches in 
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loathing. 


every city or district might band themselves 
together. Were even each Presbytery to 
take in hand a foreign mission field a great 
work would be done. At present we fear 
the true spirit of Christianity must be 
greatly extended amongst us if we are not to 
be outdone in the good work by those very 
peoples whom, a few years ago, we looked 
upon with pity and a certain degree of 


HE announcement made in another 

column of Mr. F. C. Heath’s last pub- 
lic appearance in Kingston reminds us that 
shortly after his college course, which closes 
this session, Queen’s will lose in his depar- 
ture from the city an active worker, Mr. 
Heath’s connection with the college has 
been along one. He graduated in Arts in 
1873-4. From that time until 1883-4, when 
he entered upon his medical course, he was 
engaged chiefly in qualifying himself to 
occupy that position in the musical world 
he now so ably fills. Mr, Heath, we under- 
stand, is another notable instance of those 
students who, not being blessed with an 
overabundance of this world’s good things 
through inheritance, have had to make good 
what was lacking in this respect by the 
substitution of indomitable will and hard 
work. The more Mr. Heath gets to do the 
more he seems able to accomplish ; and he 
does all with good grace. We have seen 
him in various aspects; and, whenever his 
valuable services were wanted in behalf of 
any commendable object, he has been to 
the fore, organizing, Superintending and 
taking part in public concerts and other 
entertainments. He has, we believe, public 
and private teaching to engage his attention ; 
but, in addition to these duties, he fills the 
posts of organist and choirmaster in the 
First Congregational Church, Kingston, and 
in Queen’s College. Mr. Heath has also 
proved himself to be a faithful and able 
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contributor to the columns of the JOURNAL ; 
and we trust this interest will not cease with 
his departure from our midst. That Mr. 
Heath is highly esteemed by his fellow stu- 
dents is evidenced by the fact of his nomina- 
tion to the presidential chair of the Alma 
Mater Society. This is the highest honor 
the Society has to confer upon a student, 
and we doubt not, that Mr. Heath, now elect- 
€d, will fill the chair with much acceptance. 





HE lecture on the Immortality of the 

Soul, delivered on the 22nd ult. in the 
Convocation Hall, by the Hon. Geo. B. 
Wendling, of Chicago, if it has done nothing 
More has sent the philosophers to think. 
While ordinary mortals were fairly carried 
away with the beauty of the hon. gentle- 
man’s diction and his elocutionary powers, 
the more staid and matter-of-fact minds 
amongst us quietly weighed the arguments 
brought forward by the lecturer. Professor 
Watson, we hear, questions the soundness 
of several opinions advanced by Mr. Wend- 
ling. Let us hope we may have his views 
€re long brought to light through the 
Medium of the JourNaL., Professor Ross is 
Teported to have said that Mr. Wendling 
in Speaking of the existence of a spiritual 
body which would not be affected by the 
death of the physical body based his remarks 
Upon incorrect exegesis. A sceptic, he 
Says, might put the matter thus: “We 
know that the natural body decays; by an- 
alogy we conclude that the spiritual body 
also decays.” The legitimate ‘question 
therefore follows: ‘How can we prove the 
Spiritual body does not decay?” This may 
be a logically correct inference ; but, so far 
a8 we remember, Mr. Wendling postulated 
* natural body and a spiritual body in the 
words of St. Paul: “There is a natural 
body, and there 7s a spiritual body.” The 
€cturer proved from physical observation 
and experience that the natural body did 
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decay ; he did not attempt to carry the same 
line of argument into the Spiritual world, 





M R. ISAAC WOOD, the Opposing candi- 
date to Mr. Heath for the office of 


President of the Alma Mater Society, is a 
graduate of Queen's. His college course 
was a very successful one. In educational 
matters Mr. Wood has taken a Prominent 
place in the city of Kingston. Fora number 
of years he successfully performed the duties 
of principal of the Model School with much 
acceptance. His efforts in this connection, 
we understand, won for him the esteem of 
the citizens, and much regret wag expressed 
at his retirement, two years ago, when he 
accepted the principalship of the Business 
College of Kingston; which Position he at 
present fills. Under Mr, Wood’s superin- 
tendance the Business College has made 
marvellous progress; and it is now ack- 
nowledged to be the first in the Dominion, 
Upon these qualifications Mr, Wood's sup- 
porters mainly base his claim for the presi- 
dency. They say, with some reason, that if 
such administrative ability has organized 
and built up the Business College to the 
standard of efficiency it now occupies, the 
Alma Mater would be greatly benefitted, by 
having this man at the head of affairs. Mr. 
Wood, however, is a stranger to most of 
the students, and thereby labors under a 
disadvantage; but those who know him 
intimately speak highly of his qualifications 
for the office of president of the Alma Mater 
Society. 


— 


N electioneering speeches the ease and 
I graceful manner with which candidates 
and their supporters defy assertions and 
charge speakers with making Statements of 
which they are entirely ignorant ig somewhat 
amusing. At such times and under such 
circumstances real facts are difficult of reali- 
zation. A mere glance, for instance, at the 
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volumes of speeches which have lately been 
addressed to the British public by the vari- 
ous parliamentary candidates will reveal the 
truth that words rather than facts have, in 
many instances, been the instruments em- 
ployed to convince and convert electors. 
Within our college walls during the past 
week many words have been poured forth 
in connection with the Alma Mater elections, 
Candidates on both sides at one time were 
found freely, flatly and solemnly contradict- 
ing statements advanced; at another time 
they became profuse in apologies. Yet each 
man “‘told the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” Many men, under 
exciting circumstances, allow their tongues 
to falsify their intentions. They make hard 
statements unwittingly; and as the tongue 
is the servant of the mind, they are judged 
by what they say not by what they think. 
Words are easily uttered ; but, their power 
either for good or for evil is vast. We 
trust, therefore, that if anything has been 
said ofa displeasing or hurtful character in 
the heat of the electoral conflict it will be 
forgotten and forgiven, Human nature at 
the best is weak and faulty. 


as existing system of examinations as 
a test of the ability of students is far 
from satisfactory. It is the student who 
can cram and mechanically reproduce at an 
examination direct answers to direct and 


cranky questions who gains the honours and - 


is reckoned the scholar. But how often do 
we find such men in after life give way to 
their fellows when real practical, thought- 
ful work is demanded of them. In order to 
give men who have not prodigious memories, 
but who may have much common sense and 
knowledge in their heads a chance, such a 
method as that about to be submitted to the 
faculty of the Columbia College, N. S., 
might be acceptable. The Acta Columbia 
says: ‘This plan is a development of the 


idea that a man’s ‘stand’ is best determined 
by his average throughout the year. Semi- 
annually cach class will be divided into two 
sections, neither of which will have marks. 
The first will include those who have a 
passing average and over; the second will 
be those who are under this line of division. 
The first section will not be examined ; the 
second will receive a very exhaustive exami- 
nation. Each professor will hand in at the 
end of the year four names, marked respec- 
tively 1, 2,3 0r4. The name, the sum of 
whose marks is tbe lowest, will be the leader 
of his class; the second will be the next 
higher, and so on.” This, or a plan some- 
what analogous would, we think, give fuller 


justice to students than that now in vogue. 





HE electoral contest for offices in the 
T Alma Mater Society is now of the past. 
The Rev. G. Milligan, B. A, Toronto, has 
been elected unopposed to the post of hon, 
president. For the presidential chair con- 
siderable animation was shown by the sup- 
porters of Messrs. Heath and Wood, the 
opposing candidates, each possessing special 
claims to the honour. Mr. Heath had be- 
hind him the united support of the Medicals, 
and some countenance from both Arts and 
Divinities. To this he added his individual 
influence. Mr. Wood was the Arts’ candi- 
date ; but he was perhaps lacking in energy, 
and threw himself too implicitly upon those 
who had brought him forward. His princi- 
ple was to say as little as possible about his 
own merits: very good under general con- 
ditions ; but experience has proved that 
candidates for public honours require to make 
the Ego a prominent factor in their elec- | 
tioneering speeches. Now that Mr. Heath 
has been elected, by a large majority, we 
congratulate him upon his success; at the 
same time we would not depreciate the 
ability and claims of Mr. Wood. We also 
congratulate the other successful candidates. 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 
apes is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Z Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been. 


The past and present here unite 
Beneath time’s flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But scen on either side. 


Here runs the highway to the town ; 
There the green lane descends 


Through which I walked to church with thee, 


O gentlest of my friends ! 


The shadow of the linden trees 
Lay moving on the grass; ; 
Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was like the lilies, 

And thy heart was pure as they ; 
One of God's holy messengers 

Did walk with me that day, 


I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet ; 

The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 


“Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born !” 

Solemnly sang the Village choir 
On that swees Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 


“And ever and anon the wind, 
Sweet scented with the hay, 

Turned o’er the hymn-books fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. 


Long was tho ‘good man’s sermon, 
Yet it seemed not so to me ; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 


Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 

For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And still I thought of thee. 


But now, alas! the place seems changed ; 
Thou art no longer here: 

Part of the sunshine of the scene, 
With thee did disappear. 


Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart, 
Like pine-trees, dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh; 


This memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed, 
Behind some cloud that near ug hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 
—Loneretiow, 


VARNO THE BRAVE: 


A TALE OF THE ? 


PICTS AND scots. 


aS 
BY THE LATE D. M., perry, y, B 


aughter 
queen, 


i* the hall all was confusion, The long lost q 
of Brudus was borne to the apartments of the 
while old os ae oe the mute Varno and, 
iving vent to old jokes, wis hed him j ae 
aa such a ee hero, Wane ree, eee 
ness with only a sinile ; and, ret 
eyes were fixed listlessly on hig Own green halls, Nor 
did he speak to anyone till the King, again entering the 
hall, satisfied all hasty inquiries with a full assurance of 
the perfect recovery of Spoldanka, Cheers followed the 
announcement, and Brudus turning round, looked Varno 
full in the face, who, blushing and howing, asked with a 
smile ; 

“How can we reward a bo 
who is no man? We will be imposed Upon no longer by 
even the bewitching eloquence of Varno, 80 let us be 
active. How shall we honor the chief of Castle Clatchart ” 

“To enforce the execution of good laws,” 
Combust, “rewards all. Designing men decoy 
vassals by false promises, and the fear of P 
keeps them away. Were Brudus to compel restitution 
with penalties proportioned to the valne of the vassal, ite 
would reward us better than with all the land he has to 
offer.” 

“Noble!” cried the king, “and b St. 
be done ;” “but to Varno I give oes nal 

“What by your law, my liege, you cannot withhold!” 
exclaimed Varno. ‘Where is Appin? he ig my vassal, atid 
I claim restitution with penalties,” 

Plaudits, cheers and laughter followed the gallant 
demand of the young chief. The king joined in the 
merriment, and when it had settled, gravely observed : 

‘Appin was no real vassal but a shadow that had 
vanished ; how can I be accountable for a shadow 7?” 

“Appin,” replied Varno, “was no common shadow : 
he was one of soul and substance ; give me the substance 
and the soul and Varno is rewarded,” 

“Amen!” cried Brudus ; “and to-morrow Spoldanka ig 
the spouse of Varno.” ’ 

It were bootless to tell how minstrels sung and chiefs 
feasted in celebration of that happy consummation, ° 


iring to a window, hig 
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Alpin and his nobles were butchered in cold blood, and 
their heads borne away in triumph to grace the gates of 
the capital. Loud was the triumph-shout that welcomed 
the conquerors to Abernethy ; but Varno this time was 
not there. He, the only one among a thousand, protested 
loudly against the decree that consigned to the sword 
their noble prisoners. 

“‘Brudus and chieftains!” he cried, “why sully you 
victory by such a barbarous act? Are defeat and 
chains not ignomy black enough for kings and nobles to 
bear? This heart tells me that defeat and captivity are 
worse than death. Why then stain your sword with 
blood that braves not its edge? Be merciful, for mercy is 
the hero’s brightest virtue. Rather make Alpin your 
friend ; his life and freedom may guarantee long peace 
to Pictavia; his death cannot crush but wil] enrage the. 
more a nation we have often felt tov powerful,” 

He would have said more, but clamour drowned his 
voice. In the exultation of vigtory every consideration 
but bloody retaliation was lost. Every chief looked upon 
himself as a host, and seemed to forget the gallant deeds 
of our hero. Insolent and presumptuous were the words 
muttered on all sides, and even Brudus went the length 
of saying “that it became not a youth to dictate to a 
king.” (To be continued. ) 


Everyone vied with his neighbour who would most 
- honor it, and conduce most to the general mirth. For 
fourteen days Abernethy resounded with song and dance 
and harping, and other joyous demonstrations ; and on 
. the fifteenth Castle Clatchart opened its gates to receive 
the lovely bride of Varno. Then were the glorious days 
of that impregnable stronghold. These long grassy lines 
were then stately walls, whose massive strength laughed 
defiance to the foe. There, towering, in its pride, rose 
high-roofed hall, pictured with clanging mail, and 
resounding to the voice of the harp ; while beauty 
tripped the polished floor and haughty warriors strode 
in the pride of their strength, or quaffed the cup and 
recounted the deeds of departed chiefs. Yonder stood 
the donjon, where captives groaned or  clanked 
their chains in very madness, Yes, but beauty and glad- 
ness, strength and pride, chain and captive, wall and 
tower have vanished long ago. The blue bell now is the 
only beauty there, the goss-hawk the only warrior, the 
song of the linnet the only music, and the sound of the 
evening breeze among the grass the only sigh that falls 
on the ear of the solitary wanderer, 


CHAPTER III. 


After the nuptials of Varno and Spoldanka Pictavia 
remained in quietness for a longer period than usual. 
No maurading Saxon or turbulent Scot’ infested even her 
frontiers ; nor did popular commotion disturb her inter- 
nal tranquility. Unmolested the hind cultivated the 
soil and reaped an abundant harvest ; and down in the 
dell, along the banks of the winding burn, youths and 
maidens no doubt met in the twilight, and danced gaily 
to the harping of the old minstrel of the castle, whilst 
high above, on terrace and rampart, Varno and Spoldanka 
sat delighted with the rustics’ sports, happy in seeing 
their vassals happy, and listening to the voice of music 
as it echoed from clift to clift, long and mellow, and 
breathing nought but love and gladness, 

But the scene changed. Like their own wild mountain 
torrents the Scots again rushed from their fastnesses, and 
carried death and desolation through the land. Again to 
heaven rose screech and wail and suppliant prayer, and 
again was the sky made black and lurid by the smoke 
and glare of burning cot and castle. Every man capable 
of bearing arms was summoned to the field. The beacon- 
fire burned on Blackcairn; the Lomonds answered the 
blaze, and Largo Law showed high among the clouds its 
crest of curling flame. Thousands of Fife’s bravest men 
enlisted under the banner of Varno. 

The rival nations met at Dundee. Fierce was the out- 
set, for implacable hatred spurred them. Obstinate and 
bloody was the contest. Each Pict fought for his hearth 
and home. The prize of the Scot was a kingdom; long 
and doubtful remained the atrife. At length the arm of 
the Pict prevailed; the Scots fled and left their king 
and many of their principal chiefs prisoners, The Picts, 
in the heat of victory, knew no virtue save revenge, 











PROFESSOR CLARK MURRAY'S HAND- 
BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY.* ‘ 
TS book on Psychology by a former Professor of 
Philosophy in Queen’s ought to be of considerable 
value to students. Written in simple and clear language 
it everywhere gives evidence of painstaking research and 
careful reflection. Professor Murray’s power of exposi- ty 
tion is very observable in hig felicitous statement of the 
physiological mechanism, and in his classification of the 
facts on which psychology rests. Whether he has in all 
cases succeeded in reconciling what may roughly be called 
the idealist and empiricist views of psychology may be 
doubted, but there can be no doubt that he has shown a 
better apprehension of the problem than is displayed in 
the two most recent works on psychology, those of Mr. 
James Sully and Mr, Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
Professor Murray’s treatment of the subject inay be 
briefly outlined as fo!lows: “Psychology is the name 
now generally applied to the science, which investigates 
the phenomena of the mind” (p, 1), There are three 
classes of mental phenomena usually distinguished 
by the names of Cognition, Feeling and Volition 
(pp. 4 and 111), Firstly, the phenomena of cognition, 
when the natural evolution of human _ intelligence 
is taken ag a guiding principle, are again divided 
into (a) the apprehension of an individual sensible object 
or perception, (b) the conception of a clas3, or generalisa- 
tion, (c) the process of reasoning, by which thought 








tA Handbook of Psychology: by J. Clark Murray LL.D. F. t- 
8. C., John Frothingham “Professor of Mental and wsoral 
Philosophy, McGill College. Montroa!. Montroa': Dawson 
Brothers, i835, 
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ascends from the individual to the class, or descends from 
the class to the individual and (d) the apprehension of the 
universal in the particular or idealisation (p 116). 
Secondly, as no classification of the feelings which has 
met with general acceptance has yet been proposed, the 
classification adopted is only provisional. ‘This clagsif.. 
cation starts from the rudimentary stage of feeling as 
simply the pleasurable or painful accompaniments of 
sensation, and, assuming that the more complex pheno- 
mena of the emotional life are developed by association 
and comparison, includes (a) emotions due co association 
mainly, (b) emotions due to comparison mainly and (ce) 
intellectual and moral emotions (p. 328), Thirdly, with 
regard to the phenomena of volition, the Possibility of a 
classification does not seem to have occurred to Prof, 
Murray, Part III, therefore, is occupied with a diseus- 
sion of some ethical questions. hese three classes of 
mental phenomena, the cognitional, emotional and voli- 
tional, are formed out of the same materials (p. 4). “An 
analysis of our cognitions,-feelings and Volitions discovers 
the fact that they are composed of certain simple factors 
which may be regarded as the elements of our mental 
life, and that the combination of these elements is due to 
certain simple processes” (p. 15). “The natural elements 
of which conscious life is formed are the phenomena 
called sensations, A sensation is any consciousness aris- 
ing from an action in the odily organism” (p. 18). “The 
combination of these elements is found to be due to certain 
processes, association and comparison” (p, 73), 

A complete criticism of this hand-hook of Psychology 
would necessitate a discussion of metaphysical, esthetical 
and ethical problems, only indirectly connected with 
psychology, as well as of many purely psychological 
questions. Of the latter attention is directed to one 
only, the nature of the raw material of knowledge or 
Sensation. ‘There is a general : incomprehensibility in 
the transition from movement to consciousness. Even 
phenomena, like light or chemical action, which cannot 
by direct observation be proved to be modes of motion, 
may yet be hypothetically interpreted as such. But no 
similar hypothesis is conceivable in reference to the sen- 
sations of the conscious life, and consequently there ig 
here an absolute break in the continuity of scientific 
interpretation. There is also a special incomprehensi- 
bility. We cannot explain why air waves appear in 
Consciousness as sound, ether-waves as light, chemical 
Movements as taste or smell” (p. 26). From this it is 
plain that as no cognition, feeling or volition can be 
reduced to a combination or association of physical, 
chemical or vital forces, the raw materials of knowledge 
cannot be modes of motion. So far Prof. Murray is, we 
think, undoubtedly correct. Further, he Says: “Tf in 
the mere act of tasting, our consciousness is limited to the 
Sensation excited, it may be asked, how do we come to 
know, to perceive anything by the sense of taste at all? 
To answer this question we must understand all that a 
Sensation involves. Now, it is #ue that, in its abstract 
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indeterminateness, a sensation may be described as a 
purely subjective condition of mind, But as a conerete 
fact of mental life, it is a fact of which we must be con- 
scions ; and to say that we are Conscious of i¢ is merely 
another way of saying that it is an object known” (p, 119), 
Consequently the sensation which forms the raw materia] 
of knowledge is not a “purely subjective condition of 
mind.” A purely subjective condition of mind is simply 
the abstraction of relation to consciousness, and that ig 
in itself nothing. In the second place, therefore, the raw 
materials of knowledge are not such abstract relations, 
Here also we think Prof, Murray correct, What 
then, it may be asked, is the nature of the foundation 
of all our mental states? “As a coucrete fact of mental 
life, it is a fact of which we must be consciong” (p. 119), 
“In being conscious of a Sensation, it becomes to us not 
merely a subjective state, but an object of knowledge” 
120). Such a sensation must be 4 

Once more Prof. Murray is correct, But we are com- 
pelled to differ from him in the conclusion which he hag 
drawn from the above considerations, Notice the fol. 
lowing expressions ; “Sensations of Our conscious life” 
(p. 26), “sensation appearing in consciousnegg” (p. 26), «g, 
Sensation is a fact of which Wwe must be Conscious” (p, 
119), “in being conscious of a Sensation, it becomeg for 
us an object of knowledge” (p, 99, These statements 
plainly assert that sensation is a mental state or mental 
phenomenon, Therefore, the Taw materials of mental 
phenomena are themselves mental] phenomena, As a 
consequence, in order that a Sensation may be an object 
of knowledge at all, all the brocesgeg by which Prof, 
Murray says a perception becomes an object of knowledge 
must previously have been brought into play. In then 
words in order that a sensation may 
of knowledge, we must have compared it with Sensations 
both like and unlike it, and when I Say that we must 
have made the comparison J] imply, as Prof, Murray 
plainly sees, that the sensation has been previously 
related to us the knowing Subjects, In brief, without 
questioning the value of Prof, Murray’s discussion of 
association and comparison, we hold firstly, that Sensa- 
tions though more simple than Perceptions from the 
point of view of analysis, are equally with p 
mental phenomena; 


be the raw materia] 


: is, thought 
must have compared it with other Sensations both similar 


and dissimilar, or in the Phraseology of Prof, Murray 
thought has used the laws of association and comparison, 
This conclusion does not affect the fact that Sensation ig 
analytically the simplest form of knowledge and it, 
moreover, holds good quite irrespective of what view 
may be taken of the growth of Consciousness jn the 
individual. Sensation as it is for animal 
have been for man, before he wag conse 
same with sensation as it is for consciousness, for as Prof, 
Murray has shown, the introduction of the new factor, 
thought, essentially alters the product. The dualism indi- 


8, or ag *t may 
ious, is not the 
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cated above, underlies Prof. Murray’s treatment of the 
eléments of emotion and volition as well as of cognition. 
Fecling and impulse, which do not receive their meaning 
from the consciousness of the feeling and the conscious- 
ness of an object of desire, cannot be considered as the 
basis of emotion and volition. Prof. Murray may perhaps 
agree with the above. In that case he has failed to see 
that some of his statements point to contradictory conelu- 
sions, and that he is not wholly free from the influence of 
Empirical Psychology. 





A PLEA FOR THE LIBRARY. 

HE Trustees, at their meeting in April last, recogniz- 
ing the great importance of the Library to both pro- 
fessors and students, appointed Mr. Sandford Fleming and 
Mr. A. T, Drummond a committee to approach the various 
colonial and other governments and scientific and literary 
societies with a view to securing their permanent aid in 
contributions of their publications. This committee has 
met with great success, and very many valuable additions 
to the library have been made and will continue to come 
from year to year in the future from these ‘sources. ‘The 
cominitiee, however, does not desire to end its efforts with 
governments and societies, Every friend of the College 
can contribute in this way. If every graduate and every 
student would give to the library, if it were only a single 
volume as a permanent memento of his connection with 
the college, and continue this, if possible from year to 
year, for a given time, we would have added over one 
thousand volumes each year to the library shelves from 
this source alone; and if the other friends of the college, 
and they are numerous, would do the same, what a noble 
library we would soon have! Will they not all try? It 
is not much to ask. We want books, especially recent | 
publications, in every department of science, in history, 
in travel and in theology. The college authorities have 
no funds of importance to spare for the library, and hence 
the contributions of books from the friends of the college 
have a special value. Some day we may have men like 
Peter Redpath, as in the case of McGill College, who will 
form splendid historical and other departments in the 
library for us, but in the meantime every graduate, 

student and other friend of the college can do his part. 
All contributions will be acknowledged in the Calendar, 
the CoLLEGE JoURNAL, and in the local press, 











THE GLEE CLUB CONCERY, 


NOTHER was added to the li-t of successfuj 
concerts given by the College Glee Club, under the 
superior management of F. C. Heath, B. A., in the Opera 
House, Kingston, on the 19th ult. The choruses given by 
so many well-trained voices could not but be appreciated 
by all; while the solos of Misses Fralick and Morrison 
were received with loud applause, which they well de- 
served. The ladies who supplied the instrumental pieces 
showed great ability and careful training. Miss Dick 


did full justice to Beethoven’s impassionate sonata. The 
glees by the club were received with the usual enthus- 
iasm. The Coopers’ Chorus brought down the house. The 
original sermon ‘‘Mary’s Little Lamb,” by Mr. T. G. 
Marquis, showed what the fertile brain of T. G. can pro- 
duce with a few hours application. The operetta by Miss 
Hubbell, Mr. Harry Burdette and Mr. Fred Heath wasa 
fitting climax to the success of the furmer part of the 
entertainment. One might judge from the way this play 
was given that the performers had been on the stage for 
years, but this not being the case, their success said much 
for the natural talent and ability displayed. With the 
close of this session the club lose their leader, Mr. Heath, 


; —a loss which they shall regret in many ways ; and it will 


be long before they obtain another director so sacrificing 
in his attentions and of such marked ability. The club 
realized from the concert $140. 








MR, GLADSTONE ON UNIVERSITY IN. 
FLUENCE 





His Apvick TO THE STUDENTS, 





N the autumn of 1879 Mr. Gladstone accomplished in 

Scotland what is now historically known as his great 
Mid-Lothian campaign. It wasan arduous undertaking ; 
but in the very thick of the political contest the ex- 
Premier of Great Britain, then Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, found leisure to carefully prepare and deliver 
before his young collegiate vonstituents in the commer- 
cial capital an inaugural address which was a master- 
piece of eloquence and thought, and which will be renem- 


| beréd throughout life by those fully two thousand students 


who had the privilege of hearing it. Speaking of the 
benefits of a university training, he said: ‘The habits 
of mind formed by universities are founded on sobriety 
and tranquility. They help to settle the spirits of a man 
firmly upon the centre of gravity ; they tend to self-com- 
mand, self-government, and that genuine self-respect 
which has in it nothing of self-worship, for it is the rever- 
ence that each man ought to feel for the nature that God 
has given him and for the laws of that nature. It is one 
thing to plough and sow with the expectation of the har- 
vest in due season when the year shall have come round ; 
it is another thing to. ransack the ground in a gold field 
with the heated hope and craving for vast returns to- 
morrow or to-day. All honour then to the university, 
because while it prepares young men in the most useful 
manner for the practical purposes of life, it embodies a 
protest against the excessive dominion of worldly appe- 
tites, and supplies a powerful agency for neutralizing the 
specific dangers of this age.” With reference to the after- 
life of the student,. the right hon. gentleman remarked : 
“Be assured every one of you has his place and vocation 
on this earth, and that it rests with himself to find it. 
Do not believe those who too lightly say, ‘‘Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” Effort, gentlemen, honest, manful, 
humble effort succeeds by its reflected action, especially 
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in youth, better than success, which indeed too easily | one to read a prescription is not all that is required. But 


and too early gained, not seldom serves, like Winning the 
first throw of the dice, to blind and stupefy. Get all 
the knowledge you can; and the more y ou get, the more 
you breathe upon its nearer heights the invigorating air 
and enjoy the widening views, the more you will know 
and feel how small is the elevation you have reached in 
comparison with the immeasurable altitudes that yet re- 
main unscaled. Be thorough in all you do, and remember 
that, though ignorance often may be innocent, pretension 
is always despicable. ‘Quit you like men, be strong !” 
and the exercise of your strength to-day will give you 
more strength to-morrow. Work onwards and work up- 
wards ; and may the blessing of the Most High soothe 
your cares, clear your vision, and crown your labours 
with reward.” 











CAPITAL, PUNISHMENT. 

An able and esteemed minister of the Presbyterian 
Church sends us the following: “I would take exception 
to an article in the last number of the Journan (page 
35) on the execution of Riel, where capital punishment 
is characterized as ‘a relic of a by-gone and barbari¢ age ; 
asa question of morals iniquitous and as a metaphysica] 
problem unphilosophic.’ As T read my Bible the Lord 
himself gave the laws to the race (Gen, 9--5-6), and I 
have not yet found the place in that same Bible where 
the law has been repealed. Such is my opinion of the 
question and such is the authority L believe by which life 
is judicially taken away, and the right is neither 
iniquitous in morals nor unphilosophie in metaphysics. 
It may be proper to discuss such a question in a college 
journal, but 1 would humbly submit that it would carry 
more weight and be more likely to change the opinion of 
old men like inyself if the language employed were a 
little more guarded in the face at least of a Scriptural 
declaration which many like myself feel has all the 
sacredness of a Divine Revelation.” [We are in hearty 
sympathy with the above. The article referred to was 
inserted by gentlemen not now in office. |—Ep. 


EDUCATED WOMEN’S TRUE DUTIES. 

LADY, perceiving by the Journat that our college 
A is now interested in the higher education of women, 
Sends us the following thoughtful paragraph: “Woman 
Oceupies at the present time a considerable share of public 
attention. The subject as to whether femalesshould attend 
college has been widely discussed. 
tion of women who does not wish ? 
medical training, in order to meet emergencies and acci- 
dents with presence of mind, is very advantageous. Many 
lives might be saved if those on the spot knew how to bind 
Up @ wound, treat a burn, or restore animation in cases of 
drowning. Fewer lives would be sacrificed to the ignor- 
ance of the sick nurse if a good solid education was made 
compulsory because a smattering of Latin which enables 


For the higher educa- 
A systematic course of 





education also renders Women fitter companions for 
fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers, There is a vast 
field for women in which to work without infringing 
upon the active duties of man, Home is their proper 
sphere, and domestic affection their highest attribute. If 
women wish to be useful they may he go in many ways 
apart from lawyers’ or doctors’ offices, Af they have liter. 
ary taste, for instance, they may write that for which 
having read mankind shall be the better, Many women 
have done valuable work in this department, Again, 
there are poor people around us, many of whom are long- 
ing for a helping hand, or a loving word, Who is better 
fitted for supplying these wants than a kind, gentle, 
thoughtful young lady? Let woman cast aside her weak- 
ness of purpose and that slavish clinging to fashion which 
too often characterizes her, and in 
at the highest, even though she fa, 
need of her vieing with man,” 


all she does let her aim 
il, and there will be no 


____ CORRESPONDENCE, 


College Journal. 

Sir,-—As we understand it, the Alma Mater is a, society 
intended to advance the intellectual interests of the 
students, and its platform is open alike to the students of 
arts, medicine and divinity. According to the constitu. 
tion each department has equal right to its privileges, 
Yet these privileges are subject to abuse, not by any par- 
ticular branch of the students of Queen's University, as 
some would insinuate. After a careful survey of the 
situation, we think the arts student from whom some of 
the complaints have been made against the other depart- 
ments, are not altogether free from censure themselves, 
Those who would insinuate that the students of the 
affiliated Royal Medical College of Queen’s University 
ought to be deprived of the privileges of the Alina Mater 
of their own university, overlook the many disadvantages 
such a peremptory course would involve. Such 
would not only sever the kindly interpl 
which always existed between the sey 
colleges of the university, but would algo 
the society, unjust toward the medical de 
illegal according to the constitution, 

It would be injurious to the Society in ag far as it 
would diminish a great deal of the interest in our Alma 
Mater. It must be plain to every observant mind that if 
the A. M. suffrage were diminished its field of publie 
influence would be restricted. No one can deny that a 
state having an electoral vote of 80,000 must be more ex- 
tensively known and its influence mor, 
a continent than one with only 10,000 electoral votes, In 
the same position does the Alma Mater Society stand in 
relation to the outside literary world, The greater 
number of affiliated colleges thig Society of Queen’s can 
look to for support, even in the election of its officers, 


To the Editor of the Queen's 


& course 
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the more extensive and distinct will be its infiuence. | 


Little things are not to be despised, and in order to be 
successful we must discard the idea that little things are 
unimportant and that great occasions and enterprises 
only are worthy of our best thoughts and endeavours. In 
the present state of the A. M. 8. it may bea caricature 
almost equal to the fable of the lion and the mouse even 
to insinuate that the society could be of any benefit to the 
university in extending her influence and_ provincial 
reputation. 
ball team. Though insignificant to some, these things do 
assist to extend the name and reputation of an institution. 
We cannot understand how any one having the interests 
of the institution at heart can fail to see that by decreas- 
ing her suffrage he would also detract in some degree 
from her strength. It would also be unjust towards a 
body of students with whom we have long lived in har- 
mony and whose ability we recognize, and who have con- 
tributed to the funds directly and indirectly, to think at 
this late hour of denying them the privilege of voting at 


elections, Let us rather avail ourselves of every support, | 


heartily appreciate every word of encouragement for the 


prosperity of the society, and let each individual student | 


earnestly strive to promote the interests of his Alma 
Mater ; then we would soon have a debating institution 
which would send forth men able to aquit themselves 


with ease and dignity on the platforms-either of church 
or state. 


To some, these high aims for the society may seem as 
an illusion of a fevered imagination. We do not deny 
that it will end in imagination, if the members of the 
society remain inactive. But if each student would make 
up his mind to assist in building up the society, indepen- 
dent of selfish motives or party prejudices, Queen's 
would attain to an oratorical celebrity and influence in 
Canadian history which would scorn defeat as a con- 
sideration beneath contempt. 

Again, it would be illegal to exclude any body of stu- 
dents from voting or taking an active interest in the 
workings of the society. 

In the mean time for those most deeply interested in 
the prosperity of this society we would suggest the fol- 
lowing scheme, which while advancing the interests of 
the society will not interfere with the privileges 
member and will certainly debar no one from an active 
interest in his Alma Mater, whether a student of arts, 
medicine or divinity, and will prove the sincerity of every 
one entitled to a vote. 

If the following restrictions were imposed on each 
voter the election of officers would be less democratic in 
' its tendency and the conditions being impartial would 

not be unbearable and to which no one could offer any 
weighty objections. It is this: 

That each member entitled to a vote should appear at 
four regular meetings of the A. M. S. held between 
October and the Saturday previous to the election. 

‘To insure an attendance a roll might be called. If this 


Yet it is a benefit and so also is the foot | 


of any : 


i 





condition were made a rule it would debar none but those 
who were altogether indifferent to the interests of his 
Alma Mater. If this condition is not adopted soon we 
hope that a discussion of its merits will be opened. It is 
within the capacity of every student who is capable of 
taking a B. A. degree, to build within his life’s fleeting 
hours some monument that shall last forever. Let this 
be a monument that will commend itself to the best 
interests of mankind. In connection with the subject of 
this article, no greater one can we suggest as an object of 
general interest, than to aid in the advancement of the 
interests of a debating club, which must ultimately tend 
to mould our characters and our destinies. If such grand 
possibilities lie within the reach of this society, the reach 
of the united effort of its members, let us be united, 
having our aim, though various be our ambitions and our 
goals. How important that each individual member live 
for something every hour of our connection with our 
Alma Mater, yea every hour of our existence ; and for 
something, too, harmonious with the dignity of our insti- 
tution (Queen’s). Let the following words of the great 
Goethe stimulate us to new energy and make us feel the 
importance of availing ourselves of every means to culti- 
vate our talents and make them shine : 
“Rest not! Life is sweeping by ; 
Go and dare before you die, 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time ; 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 
When the forms have passed away.” 


N. T. C. McKay. 


ALMA: MATER, 








MEETING of the Society was held in the Science 
Class-room on Saturday evening, Nov. 21st, with 
Vice-President Kiddin the chair. The meeting was fairly 
large, and noticeable among those present were a number 
of “meds.” This of course indicated the near approach of 
the elections, as the ‘‘meds” are never scen at the meetings 
at any other time. The minutes of previous meeting were 
read and adopted. Mr. Ryan gave notice that at the next 
meeting he would move that the Freshmen in medicine be 
elected members of the Society. Mr. N. T. C. McKay gave 
notice that at the next annual meeting he would move 
certain amendments and additions to the Constitution, A 
motion such as Mr, McKay’s, containing many good sug- 
gestions, if in the main adopted, must prove beneficial. 

A regular meeting of the Alma Mater Society was held 
on 28th ult., Vice-President Kidd in the chair. Minutes 
of last meeting were read and adopted. In pursuance of 
notice of motion, given at last meeting, Mr. Ryan moved 
that the Freshmen in medicine be admitted members of the 
Society.—Carried. Mr, Scott again brought forward the 
matter as to precedence of managing-editor and editor. 
He claimed that the managing-editor ought to have full 
authority. After considerable discussion the Society 





: 
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confirmed the finding of » previous meeting, and refused 
to extend the powers of managing-editor. In conse- 
quence Mr. Scott resigned, and Mr. D. Millar was ap- 
pointed managing-editor pro tem. Mr. Foxton moved: 
That all members of the Society who are also subscribers 
to the JournaL, but who have not paid in full to June, 
1885, forfeit their vote at the coming A. M, elections, — 
Carried. This is thought to be a move in the right direc. 
tion, since members who take the JourRNAL and refusd to 
pay for it, should not be allowed the privileges of the So- 
ciety. This being the meeting for the nomination of can- 
didates for office in the Society for the coming year, the 
following gentlemen were nominated : 

Hon, President—Rev. (i. M. Milligan, Toronto; accla- 
mation. 

President—Isaac Woods, B.A.; I. C. Heath, B.A. 

Vice-Presidents—D, E. Mundell, B.A.; D. M. Robhert- 
son; acclamation. 

Secretary—H. L. Wilson; D. Cunningham, 

Treasurer—-F, J. Kirk ; S. Griffin. 

Assistant Secretary—H. Leask; J. Minnes. 

Critic—-J. J. Ashton ; acclamation. 

Committee—E. MeLachlin, L. Irving, A, McFarlane, 
A. G. Hay, C. B. Dupuis, J. White. 

The committee appointed to secure a piano did go 
promptly, and previous to the opening of the meeting 
several choice selections were rendered, 


dent asked all to rise, and Mr. Beale presiding at the 
piano, the meeting was closed with the singing of “God 
Save the Queen.” 


GE 


ROYAL CLK 





HE New York Medical Revord, the highest authority 

in America, in referring to the Royal College, says : 

“The faculty of the Royal College, Kingston, has been 
greatly strengthened by the addition of new material, 
although the past few years have witnessed the removal 
from the teaching staff there of some most excellent men, 
notably, Dr. Lavell, one of the oldest and most esteem- 
ed teachers in the province, and who has acquired more 
than a local fame as a practical gynechologist. He has 
retired to accept the position of warden of the Provincial 
Penitentiary, an office to which he will bring the best of 
qualifications. The Royal College has secured the ser- 
vices of Dr. William H. Henderson as lecturer on physi- 
ology. This gentleman has devoted a great deal of time 
and study to his specialty, both at home and in Europe, 
and although a comparatively young man, has secured 
considerable distinction as the reward of his industry, 
Dr. Sullivan, who has filled the chair in Surgery for many 
years at Kingston, has been called to the Canactian Senate, 
in the halls of which legislative body he will in future 
give vent to the same fervid eloquence that characterized 
him asa lecturer. No changes of any importance have 
been made in the faculties of the other Canadian schools,” 


The Vice-Presi- | 





Se a tel 
DIVINIEY: HAL, 


“THE leading essayists in the Divinity Hall are two 
ladies. 








Delay of the clergy in assuming their natural leader- 
ship of reforms often consigns these to an infidel leader- 
ship.—Prof. Austin Phelps. : 





Browning, says Archdeacon Farrar, is essentially 
the poet of humanity. “In all his poems there ig 
something that makes for religion; and his teaching is 
better, braver, manlier, more cheerful, more healthy and 
more religious than all that hag eye, before passed for 
poetry.” 

Mr. Childerhose, a student of Queen’s College who 
worked at Springfield during the summer 
lately, at a social held at the residence 
with an address expressive of the high a 
which his services and character 
people amongst whom he had been lal 

It having been intimated that John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester in H. enry VIIIth’s time, was to be canonized, 
correspondent remarked: “Then mong the St. Johns 
there will-be two (both martyrs) who were sainted for 
contrary reasons—St. John the Baptist for telling his king, 
“It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” 
and St. John Fisher for telling hig king, “It is lawful for 
thee to have thy brother’s wife,” 


» Was presented 
of Dr, Mills, 


were held by the 
boring, 


Professor Godet gives to the Church of England 
this solemn warning: “Let the Church 
Her mission is serious in these days, 
is drawn towards her; more or less consciously, it never- 
theless claims her aid. But what aid will she be able to 
give if all she has to offer is a mutilated and paral}zed 
Christianity, a gospel deprived of what gave it from the 
first the victory over the world, a Christianity of which 
every Romish priest might, with reason, say, ‘1 h 
something better than that.’ ” 


beware ! 
The nation 


ave 


We notice that Mr. P. M. Pollock ig contributing a 
series of articles on “Social Life in Canada” to the 
Preshyterian Churchman, published in Dublin. Inone of 
these articles he mentions the success attending many of 
the boys and girls brought by Miss Billbrough from the 
“Qld country” to the New land. Here ig what he says of 
one: ‘In the winter of 1883-84 J noticed in the Fresh. 
man class a delicate-looking lad with fine face and eyes, 
I was told he was a candidate for the Church, J watched 
him, saw him take part in the students’ mectings, more 
especially the Evangelistic meetings, and I became inter. 
ested in him. He spoke well, passed his entrance and 
finals successfully and got work in the Mission Field, He 
was a Belleville boy.” 
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Y. MG. A. 


HE trustees of the Third Methodist Church have 

granted the Y. M. C. A. the use of their lecture- 
room for Sabbath evening meetings. During the winter 
meetings for the young men only will be held in this 
place every Sabbath evening at 8.15. There will be good 
singing and an orchestra. Short addresses will be de- 
livered by young men, All students are invited to be 
present, 





It is proposed to invite Mr. J. E. K. Studd, of Eng- 
land, to visit our Canadian Colleges. This gentleman is 
a graduate of the class of ’83 of Cambridge University, 
and while there figured as one of the foremost in athletics, 
being for a time captain of the university cricket team. 
During Mr. Moody’s fruitful visit to that great university, 
a few years ago, Mr. Studd was led to consecrate himself 
to the work of presenting the gospel to young men, and 
has been engaged in this work in London, At the urgent 
request of Mr. Moody he has consented to visit the 
American Colleges. His brother, who has gone to the 
Chinese mission field with a band of Cambridge students, 
is well known in connection with the religions awakening 
amongst the students of Edinburgh University which 
took place last winter. Dr. McCosh, ef Princeton, says 
of Mr. Studd: “I never had a more interesting man in 
my house; kind, honest, zealous, sincere and unassum- 
ing.” We trust that he may be able to visit Queen’s be- 
fore the winter is over. 

Our English word peace comes from the Latin paz. 
Pax itself is derived from a root pag, which means to fix. 
Thus peace is fixedness of mind, equilibrium of heart, the 
secret tranquility of the soul, at rest from disquieting 
cares, and corroding anxieties, and hungry wants.— Rev. 
Philip Norton. 

Mr. Moody's meetings at Lynn, Massachusetts, were 
remarkably successful. At the last no fewer than 138 
persons rose for prayers. The work is being carried on 
since he left by Mr. Geo, C. Needham. At Kingston, on 
the Hudson, Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been hold- 
ing a convention. When the doors were closed there 
were over a thousand people standing in the rain, Per- 
sons were carried out fainting. 





COLLEGE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

phere regular meeting of the C. M. A. was held in 

the Principal’s Class-room on Saturday, Nov. 28, the 
President in the chair. Considerable discussion took 
place on the subject of sending students to supply the 
fields along the K. and P, Railway. It seems that these 
fields do very little towards remunerating the students, 
The association considers that all students should have $3 
per Sabbath and expenses, and a resolution to that effect 





was passed. We believe that similar associations in 
Montreal and Toronto ask $4 and expenses for their stu- 
dents. Mr. T. R. Scott read a report from Mr, Sharp, 
who labored last summer at Levant. It was very satis- 
factory. Mr. Redden, who labored in Griffith and 
Metawatchan also reported. His field isa hard one on 
account of the roughness of the country, but his report 
was very encouraging, the field doing better than ever 
before. 








GOLLEGE+ WORLD. 


EVER AL Princeton Sophomores have been indefinite- 
ly suspended for hazing. 











The Roman Catholics are about to establish a Uni- 
versity in Washington. 


During the last few months the Presidents of California, 
Chicago, Vassar and Cornell Colleges have resigned. 





At present the largest University in Europe is Rudolf 
Albrecht’s of Vienna. It has 285 professors and 5,22) 
students. 


After 1887, Latin will be made optional at Harvard. 
Then a student may graduate without knowing a word of 
Latin or Greek, 


A College is to be built in Russia for the purpose of 
teaching all the languages of the different nations under 
the Russian rule, together with all the modern languages 
of any importance. 


Among the eminent men who object to the prominence 
given to the study of Ancient Languages is Canon 
Farrar, who declared his views on the subject in a lec- 
ture lately delivered at Johns Hopkins University. 

The leader of the class of ’85 graduating from the 
Women’s Medical College in New York, is a young 
Chinese lady, Kin Tai Me. She is twenty years of age, 
and after some further study intends to return to China 
and practise her profession. 





According to the Japan Gazette the process of Latiniz- 
ing the Japanese alphabet is making great progress. ‘T'wo 
of the learned societies of Tokio have resolved to print. 
their official reports in the Roman characters, and the 
Roman type is already employed by several newspapers. 

Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, celebrated 
her 67th birthday birthday « few days ago, and was pre- 
sented by the under-graduates with a jelly-cnke of sixty- 
seven layers—one for each year. Pocr Maria! We 
warn the good lady to be very, very careful. If she eats 
all that cake, she certainly will never live to celebrate 
another birthday. 
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SS 
THE ELECTION CONTEST, 
P®ROBaBLy no period of the college session is more 

pregnant with excitement and interest than the 

week intervening between the nominations and elections 
for the various offices in connection with the Alma Mater 
Society. This year hag been no exception to the rule, 
The nominations were held on Saturday, November the 
8th, when the following gentlemen were proposed ; 

Hon, President—Rev. G. Milligan, B. A., Toronto, ' 

President—F. C. Heath, B. A.; I. Wood, B, A. 

Ist Vice-President—E. Mundell. 

2nd Vice-President—D. Robertson. 

Secretary—H. Wilson ; D, Cunningham, 

Assistant Secretary—J. D. Minnes; H. Leask. 

Treasurer—F, J. Kirk; KE. J. Griftin. 

Committee—L. Irving, E. McLaughlin, H. McFarlane, 
A. G. Hay, C. B, Dupuis. . 

During the week mass meetings were held in both 
colleges, at which the various candidates put forward their 
claims for the offices, some on account of long and faithful 
services, others because they were freshmen, and others 
again because they intended studying medicine. From 
the fact that Mr. Heath is now a student in the Royal 
College, and his opponent, Mr. Wood, was chosen by the 
Arts, it is not to he wondered at that the old cry of Arts 
versus Medicine was again stirred up. This circumstance 
is pernicious in itself, and one that will result in injury to 


the Alma Mater if not to the University. Candidates | 


should be chosen and elected, not because they are stu- 
dents in Arts or Medicine, but because of their qualifica- 
tions ; and certainly men should be chosen who have given 
evidence in the past that, if elected, they will faithfully 
discharge the duties incumbent on them. The elec- 
tions were held in Ontario Hall. The liveliest inter- 
est was manifested by all; and as the hourly returns were 
posted up, the result was loudly cheered. At the close of 
the pole the vote stood thus: 

Hon. President--Rev. G. M. Milligan, B. A. 

President—F, C, Heath, B, A. 

First Vice—D. E, Mundell, B. A. 

Second Vice—D, M. Robertson. 

Secretary—D. Cunningham. 

Assistant Secretary—J. Minnes. 

Treasurer—J, Kirk, 

Critic—J. J. Ashton. 

Committes—Messrs. E. McLaughlin, L. Irving and A. 
G. Hay, “2 es comets: 
A STUDENTS’ HOUSE OF COMMONsS. 

R. LANGDON WILLIAMS, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Ind., sends the following to 
the editor of the Nation : 

Would you allow me some of your valuable Space to 
call attention to an institution at the Johns Hopkins 
University, which I think deserves to be More generally 
known ? 

The literary societies of our colleges are chiefly of two 
Sorts—cither devoted to the reading of essays and other 








similar literary productions written by the students, or 
else consisting of formal debates on subjects of small gen- 
eral interest. Societies of both these sorts have heen 
tried at the Johns Hopkins University, all commencing 
most promisingly, but invariably dying a natural death 
within a few months, Interest flagged after the first few 
meetings, while the students had too much to do to spend 
time in preparing essays or reading up for fixed topics of 
debate. 

Last year, however, at the suggestion of one of the 
Fellows in History, a new departure was made. At a 
mass meeting the students decided to establish a deliber- 
ative assembly, resembling as much a8 possible the 
English House of Commons. The Proposer of the scheme 
prepared the draft of a constitution, on the model of one 
he had seen working at another college, which was 
adopted, with some tew alterations, by the students. The 
Hopkins House of Commons was incorporated," "he 
officers were to be as follows: 1, A speaker elected twice 
& year, who was to have all the duties of the Same officer 
in the English House of Commons, and, besides, the ° 
executive power of appointing the prime minister . 2,a 
prime minister, who was always to belong to the majority 
ofthe house ; 3,a foreign secretary and (4) ahome secretary 
who were to assist the prime minister jn deliberation and 
debate—the two secretaries being ’ppointed by the prime 
minister. The Speaker was also to appoint a Sergeant-at- 
arms for the preservation of order, and a clerk to note 
the proceedings. 

With this working machinery bills are introduced and 
put through all the readings and forms of a deliberative 
assembly, and adopted or rejected according to the dis- 
position of the house. The Opposition benches are, ag a 
rule, almost as full as the Ministerja] seats, causing the 
rivalry to be very active and the interest unflagging, 
Meetings are held every Monday evening at 8 0’clock 
and the house seldom adjourns before 11 p.m, The 
attendance is very large, often reaching twenty-five*or 
thirty, while an excellent rule, that three 8 
absences shall be equivalent to a resignation, insures con. 
stant, consecutive attendance. The second year hag 
opened with a membership almost doubled, Which is not 
confined to undergraduate studentg alone, for the roll 
contains the names of a number of graduate students, 

Here, then, is a students’ Society doing 
familiarizing the members with the customs 
deliberative meetings, while at the same tim 
them in the social and political problems of 
preparing them to be good citizeng and intel 
Perhaps, if this letter is seen by members of 
ties of other colleges, it may prompt them to 
liar societies which will do equally good w 

The Hopkins House of Commons hag al 
the most courteous support from the Facu 
versity, the president and professors er 
students to join, and frequently Proposi 
debate. 
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M R. G.W. MITCHELL, 85, is in Glasgow. 


Mr. Jas. McV. Mills, ’88, is 20w in California, will 
probably be back to college after the Christmas holi- 


days. 


Mr. J. J. Wright, ’85, who once controlled the JouURNAL 
with such success, is engaged in mission work at Merrick- 





ville. 


Mr. P. M. Pollock, ’81, is preaching in Forres, a 
beautiful little town near Inverness, Scotland, the capital 
of the Northern Highlands. Peter is a “Paisley body.” 





Mr. A. G. Farrell, °85, and Mr. Wn. Nicol, ’84, have 
just returned to Kingston from St. John’s, P. Q., where 


they had been undertaking examinations connected with 
their military course. 





Since his return from Scotland, Dr. Anglin has made 
rapid progress towards gaining a large city practice. 
The Dr. is to be congratulated on his success in the face 
of such opposition as is to be found in Kingston. 


Mr. Geo. Bryan, ’88, was called home from college a 
few days ago by the news that his father was in a very 
critical condition. The message, unfortunately, did not 
reach him soon enough, for on reaching home he found 
that his father had passed away. The JouRNAL deeply 
sympathizes with Mr. Bryan in his bereavement. 


DE NOBIS NBILIBUS. 


UTHORITIES are generally agreed that the most 
A durable pavement yet discovered is made from birth- 
day cakes from Vassar College. We earnestly hope that 
the Senate will make some effort towards getting enough 
of this kind of cake to make a good walk from the uni- 
versity out as far as Union Street. 


“Are you guilty or not guilty ?” asked the clerk of the 
criminal court of an Irish prisoner. ‘An’ sure,” said 
Pat, ‘‘what are yees there for but to foind that out ?” 





Incident at the recent session of the Concursus : 
The stranger in the city strange was called. 
With pace serene he came, and, unappalled, 
While near the judge he calmly took his stand, 
Revealed his knowledge of the case in hand ; 
The students gazed, and still the wonder grew 
How Phalen’s head had carried all he knew. 


A CiincHer. —(Scene. Helensburgh, Cairndhee park ; 
Sunday night; two worthies on 4 seat conversing). st 
worthy—‘‘Man, Jock, I’ve been thinkin’ that yer nose is 

’ awfw’ like a strawberry !” 2nd worthy—“If that’s sae, 
Tam, I’m a wee feer’t ye’re upsides wi me!” Ist worthy 
—<“Bit, Jock, ye maun admit that yours is redder than 


mine!” 2nd worthy—‘‘Weel, Tam, mines wis peyed fur 
onyway, and that’s mair than you can say !” 


We often wonder why it is that professors in general 
expect students to carry in their brains cart-loads of lore, 
got from various quarters; when each individual professor, 
in treating his own specific subject, hugs passionately his 


note-book. 





Do you know Tug? If you don’t you should. He’s a 
captivating fellow. The other day, just as the Junior 
Philosophy Class had gotten nicely under way, Tug 
opened the door, stepped gracefully in, and made a bee- 
line for his seat. What occurred, however, proved again 
that there’s many a slip *twixt the door and the seat. 
Two years ago the floor of this particular room was 
waxed for the accommodation of those present at the 
o wished to dance, and it still preserves 
Tug’s feet went back on him just as he 
was passing the desk of the professor, and he sat down 
most unexpectedly both to himself and to the class, A 
roar followed, but the professor gave his hand a sort of 
a weird, wild, majestic wave, and order was restored im- 

























conversazione wh 
its slipperiness. 


mediately. 
WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
Dox you think, my dear sir, it would suit very 
well to leave Kingston and Queen’s and come down 
to Cornell ?—Prineipal of Cornell. 


For various reasons I’d much rather stay in the old 
Limestone City. I bid you “good day.”—Professor 4 
Watson. 4 

What a fascinating dog I am !—Fred Booth. 


iq 
Does Mr. Cameron take those things often ?—H'reshman a 
at A. M.S. ; 








How does it come that whenever I stand on my feet to @ 
speak I bring down the house ?—Hugene Dupuis. ; 


¥ 





Be kind to me, boys, youll not have me long: —S. W. 3 
Dyde. 4 

Why is a certain divinity student like a rabbit? Be- 3 
cause he is always burrow-ing. q 


This resignation business is growing monotonous. 4 
Alma Mater. - 


I tell you what, gentlemen, I make the daisy lawyer. *§ 
Max Hamilton. 4 
It isn't true that I was hanging by the heels in the 4 
gymnasium.-—Jas. F. Smith. : 


The witnesses for the crown may go back on ué; puts 


the jury—never !-—Counsel for the Prosecution, § 
“By the way” we shall resume our old tried and beste? 
path in regard to headings.—Q. C. Journal. a 


Dod gast that waxed floor.—Tug Wilson. 
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HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS and home 

are twin ideas. During the week prior 
to the vacation there are no doubt more 
‘thoughts homewards than bookwards. Noth- 
ing is more natural. It is also morally and 
Spiritually healthy. May home sickness 
amongst our students long continue. Col- 
lege has its many attractions and associa- 
tions, but even these must give place to the 
More natural cravings of kindred fellow- 
ships. After all mankind believes that 
“There’s no place like home.” And home, 
during the Christmas festivities, becomes 
doubly attractive, as much perhaps because 
of the happy prospective dreams the boys 
have of what awaits them there than of the 
actual realities. At such times as these how 
Prompt are all necessary arrangements com- 
Pleted. A week previous the railway athori- 








ties are asked to stretch to the utmost their 
generosity, and the request of the boys in 
general is not in vain. In passing we extend 
our thanks to the Grand Trunk and Kingston 
and Pembroke Railways in granting reduced 
fares and an extension of time. And how 
busy are the city stores attending to orders, 
which must be completed “not later than 
Friday evening.” The shoemaker, the 
tailor, the hatter and the haberdasher are 
all called into requisition, Gentlemen must 
appear in presentable form when they visit 
their friends. Stationers and booksellers 
are likewise patronized ; for there are small 
brothers and sisters at home who value a 
little present from their big brother who has 
been at Queen’s. And railway conductors 
and others in the cars are not long in finding 
out that there are special Passengers aboard. 
It does not even require the college colours 
to announce the fact. ‘There is usually q 
little jocular noise, which the most dyspep- 
tic are forced to appreciate ; and, as one, by 
one of Queen’s men disappear at the various 
roadside stations, their fellows left behind 
send after them “A Merry Christmas !” and 
“A Happy New Year!” which we now 
heartily extend to all the boys, and wish 
them a safe return in due time to their Alma 


Mater, refreshed and stimulated for further 
studies, 


RINCIPAL GRANT, 

evening, at the usual 
Alma Mater Society, severely and justly 
condemned the existing System of canvass. 
ing for votes at the general election of the 
Society’s office-bearers, and recommended 
consideration of the matter, We trust the 


last Saturday 
meeting of the 
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Society will carefully deal with the subject 
and amend this pernicious practice, as we 
think it ought to be discountenanced ; and 


we are convinced that there are few students | 


who are not of the same opinion. As the 
Principal stated, none of the members are 
responsible for the present state of things, 
and therefore they should have no delicacy 
in dealing with the matter. And it appears 
that it is high time something was being 
done. If, as a correspondent says, a certain 
professor in the Medical College, while 
engaged in his professorial duties in the 
class-room, asked the students under his 
care to vote for the medical candidate, he 
did an act which at least was not commend- 
able. The students themselves are able to 
judge as to who should represent 
them in the Alma Mater Society. The 
offices in the Society ought to be filled by 
the best men, either from the college or 
university, judged by their own merits and 
not because they belong to any particular 
institution. It is not desirable that there 
should be an annual fight between the two 
institutions ; and party spirit of this nature 
should not exist in the Society. The aim 
of the members should be to cement and 
strengthen the union between the university 
and the college and not to attempt to disunite 
and estrange the one from theother. What 
a confusion and ungainly sight would the 
election have presented if, for instance, the 
arts and divinity professors had exercised 
their influence in their class-rooms in favour 
of the arts candidate. It would have been 
an undignified act, and one which we trust 
the students would have resented as an 
interference with their freedom of election. 
The people of Kingston have always 

appreciated the influence of the univer- 
sity and medical college in their midst. In 
return somewhat for this recognition the 
Faculty of Queen’s have generously resolved 





== 


| es ee : 
to extend the privileges of a university train- 


ing to those who, from pressure of business 
or otherwise, are unable to attend during 
the day, by organizing evening classes. 
There are many young men in Kingston and 
neighbourhood who ought to prize this op- 
portunity.: The scheme has met with much 
success in the old country, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Scotland. In Glasgow thou- 
sands of business young men attend evening 
classes in connection with the Athenzeum, 
Y. M.C. A., and Andersonian College, and 
the subjects of study are almost as varied as 
are the requirements. In connection with 
the Y. M.C. A. alone there are during the 
winter months from 60'to 70 classes in oper- 
ation. In London there is an institution 
for young men, from about fourteen years of 
age to twenty-one, where, in addition to 
elementary subjects, real practical instruc- 
tion is given in trades and professions, as 
well as in the arts and sciences. For ad- 
mission into this institution there are more 
applicants than accommodation. The Young 
Men’s Christian Magazine, of Scotland, says 
“that the institute is doinga great and noble 
work ainong the young artizans of London; 
that it has a membership of over 4,000, 
and that 8,500 students’ tickets were 
issued last session for the various edu- 
cational and technical classes.” Experi- 
ence has shown that the great majority of 
young men who attend evening classes do 
so having in view the future. Invariably 
the subjects they chose are more or less in 
the line of their daily calling or profession 4 
to which they are looking forward. No 4 
doubt the Faculty are keeping this fact in 4 
view. Professor Watson has already kindly 
volunteered his services in that line of 
thought which he is so competent to com’ 
municate ; and we trust that professors who 
deal with subjects, perhaps of a more prac” 
tical nature, will soon follow in his foot- 
steps. 
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R. S. W. DYDE, M.A., now leaves us 
to enter upon his duties in Frederic- 
ton University, N.B., as professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy and Political Econo- 
my. Mr, Dyde’s fellow-students are proud 
of the position to which he has attained, 
and ardently wish him success. Professors 
and students alike in Queen’s have recog- 
nized Mr. Dyde’s superior abilities. It js 
not every day that a young man is taken 
from the student’s bench and placed in the 
‘ professorial chair; and this fact, in the case 
of Mr. Dyde, increases his claim to our fe: 
gard. But we must also think of Mr. Dyde 
as one who has won the esteem of his col- 
lege companions. We part with such men 
as he with reluctance. The Journat has 
also benefitted considerably by Mr. Dyde’s 
abilities. What we lose in this respect no 
doubt will be a gain to the University Month- 
ly. We would advise Mr. Hughes, editor- 
in-chief, to look to his own interests; the 
JOURNAL will still lay claim to Mr. Dyde, 
and hail with pleasure any communica- 
tions which he may be pleased to furnish. 
His connection with Queen’s College has 
been one of brilliant success, In 1880-1 he 
was first in Junior Latin, Junior Greek, 
Mathematics and English; in 1881-2 he was 
first in Senior Latin, Senior Greek and Jun- 
tor Hebrew, and third in Junior Chemistry ; 
in 1882-3 he headed the list in Junior Phi- 
losophy and Natural Science; in 1883-4 he 
was first in Senior Philosophy, and in this 
year graduated as B.A. As to his honour 
Course, in 1880-1 he took first-class honours 
in Classics and the gold medal; in 1883-4 
he was first in Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
and won the gold medal, also securing the 
M.A. degree, his thesis for this degree win- 
Ning special commendation from the Senate, 
and was published in one of the leading 
American magazines. The last General As- 
Sembly, on consideration of merit, promoted 
Mr, Dyde from first to third year divinity. 


during the past and present week, 
; The Senior Graduating Class re-union 
| passed off with much eclat. There Were the 
customary speeches, the sum of which was 
a laudation of Queen’s and her belongings, 
It isa healthy sign of a university, as it is 
of a nation, when her sons are loyal. [pn the 
toast list, our correspondent says “The Uni- 
versity” was received with much enthusi- 
asm. We hope the interest wil] take a 
practical shape and not end in words, Other 
loyal and patriotic toasts followed. The 
Medicals’ annual is also of the past, They 
required City Hall, and, if Possible, the 
spread surpassed former years, 
long and loyal speeches. The number of 
patrons were many and illustrious, The 
reciprocation of feeling between the univer- 
sity and college was unstinted. Dr. Lavell 
had a feeling of affection for and loyalty to 
the Royal College and its Students. He 
was proud of her graduates and students 
and regretted to retire from the Faculty and 
from practice. The students are as proud 
of their retiring professor as he can be of 
them, and regret that he has to break off 
his connection with them, The “ Divini- 
ties,” last but not least, have also had their 
annual re-union. No illustrious personage 
graced the festive table. The customary 
practice of the first and second years’ men 
to entertain their seniors brought them to- 
gether. The feature of the evening was the 
farewell speeches of the graduating class, 
They all expressed a combined sense of joy 
and sadness—joy arising from the situation 
in which they found themselves, sadness at 
the prospect of soon having to bid adieu to 
Queen’s and her pleasant memories. The 
graduating class this year js double that of 
last. Amongst the number there are of 
course tne usual men of Promise; but who 
these are we do not pretend to foretell. The 
future will reveal the mystery, 


| op aese have been a round of festivities 








There were 
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THE NATIVITY EN ART. 

‘HE Christmas number of Harper's Maga- 
zine would be cheap if it contained 
nothing more than its first item, a magnifi- 
cently illustrated paper by Henry J. Van 
Dyke, jun., on ‘“ The Nativity in Art,” which 
has not only a full-page reproduction of 
Raphael’s painting in the Pitti gallery at 
Florence, but also engravings from photo- 
graphs of the original paintings of Giotto, 
Filippo Lippi, Correggio, Albert Durer, 
Murillo, and other masters. The essayist 
corrects a mistake into which the majority 
of writers on the same theme have fallen. 
They speak as if from the beginning the 
Nativity had been the favorite theme of 
Christian art, whereas it does not appear in 
any form of art at all until the fourth cen- 
tury, is represented less frequently than 
many other events koth of the Old and the 
New Testaments, does not begin to appear 
in a central and dominant position until the 
thirteenth century, and falls again at the 
close of the sixteenth into comparative ne- 
glect. The explanation of this is found in 
the dominant influence of our Lord’s divini- 
ty and resurrection on the thought of the 
early Christians. Mr, Van Dyke’s criticism 
is frank, fearless and generally sound. 
Against Mr. Ruskin’s dictum he speaks 
bravely up for Murillo as the man who 
touched the Nativity once more, as the ear- 
liest artists touched it, with the hand of 
faith and love, but with an incomparably 
greater skill. As for the English pre-Ra- 
phaelites, Mr. Van Dyke bluntly remarks 
that their promise has thus far been much 
beyond their performance in religious art. 
America, he mournfully confesses, has no- 
thing to show. The prize competition in- 
stituted two years ago by the Harpers for 
an illustration appropriate to Christmas is 
acknowledged to have been an utter failure, 
though at the two trials upwards of 600 
drawings were sent in. It might have been 





expected that among sO many devotees of 
art in the New World there would be some 
able to enter into the spirit of the Nativity, 
and to express it with reasonable lucidity. 
On the contrary, a distinguished committee 
of judges could not find one of the designs 
above the level of sheer mediocrity. ‘‘ The 
collection, as a mass,” we are told, ‘‘ was 
an indescribable farrago of absurdities ga- 
thered from the whole range of figure and 
landscape art—such a medley as one may 
see any day in turning over a collection of 
Christmas cards.” The reason of this fail- 
ure, according to Mr. Van Dyke’s reading 
of it, involves a very serious reflection on 
ourage. “I believe,” he says, ‘‘ that true 
greatness in art will only come with a revival 
of moral earnestness and faith.” —Christian 


Leader. 
MRS. BUTLER ON IMMORALITY, 


CORRESPONDENT writing to the 
LX Young Men’s Christian Magazine says: 
“One of the most remarkable meetings 
which I have attended was held in Markham 
Square Congregational Church, London, on 
4th Oct. It had for its object the consider- 
ation of the question which Mr. Stead has 
brought into so much prominence. It was 
stated that Mr. Justice Lopes would not per- 
mit Mr. Stead to attend the meeting, though 
his name had been advertised in connection 
with it. Mrs. Josephine Butler was there, 
however, and the impression which she made 
upon the 1,500 people assembled, mostly 
ladies, was such as I shall never forget. 
Dressed in black, she came forward in the 
simplest possible manner, and ina peculiarly 
feminine voice began to address the great 
meeting, Her sad story, together with her 
gentle, unassuming appearance, soon began 
to melt the hearts of her listeners. So for- 
cible was the address that hundreds of the 
audience were bathed in tears. She felt 3 
that the impulse given to the movement. 4 
would not cease till the Judgment day.” : 


— 
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POKFRY. 


ee Cie A tnt! 
CHRISTMAS. 


RIGHTEST day of all the yéar, 
When the Prince of Peace to earth 
Came, a babe of wondrous birth, 
Dwelt amongst the lowly here. 


*‘Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
Angels bright, a joyous crowd, 
Sang at Heaven’s gates aloud 

When he came, and oft since then, 


Peace on earth, with weary sigh, 
Hapless mortals long to find ; 
Yet, for all of human kind, 
‘ By this babe was peace brought nigh, 


From the cradle ceaseless strife, 
Toil and trouble, pain and grief, 
Seem to sum up all the brief 

Three score years and ten of life, 


Through a veil of selfish fears, 
Looming dangers rise to view, 
While life’s journey we pursue, 

Blindly groping through our tears, 


Let us cast aside the load, 
Boldly tread the toilsome Way ; 
Heaven and earth are glad to-day— 
Christ hath travelled all the road, 


He hath borne our griefs and cares, 
Known our sorrows, felt our woe ; 
Every pang the heart can know 

His pure heart hath known, and shares, 


He hath wept and hungered sore, 
Felt the sting of many scorns, 
On His head a crown of thorns 

- Piercing pressed—and all He hore, 


Hunger, mockery and shame, 
Jeering, taunt and cruel cross, 
For our sakes—our gain, His loss— 
Shall we not, then, praise His name ? 





THE POSTMAN, 


HO calls on us, day after day, 
With latest news, tho’ oft he may 
Have nothing for himself to say ? 
The Postman, 


Whose cheerful ring and ra-ta-tat, 

As he ascends from flat to flat, 

Makes many hearts go pit-a-pat? 
The Postman’s, 





Whose well-known face and uniform 

Ensures to him a welcome warin, 

And takes maid-servants’ hearts by storm ? 
The Postman’s. 

Who sees the merchant’s cheek 8row pale, 

When business has begun to fail, 

And makes him fear a debtor’s gaol ? 
The Postman. 

Who fills the mother’s heart with joy 

And doth her anxious fears destroy 

With good news from her darling boy ? 
The Postman. 


Who brings to maiden cheeks a glow, 

A tell-tale flush that lets him know 

That billet-doux is from her beau ? 
The Postman. 


Who, as he calla from door to door, 

Makes all alike, both rich and Poor, 

And always finds his welcome sure ? 
The Postman. 


In sun and shade, ’midst rain and snow 
. , 
Who oft is seen where e’er we go, 
Whom everybody seems to know ? 
lh. Dp 
The Postman, 


YOUTH AND ace, 
OYOUS and free as the birds of the air, 
Knowing as little of trouble or care, 

Cherry-cheeked children, merry and gay, 
Hastily rush from the school to their play, 
Romping and singing—their 8Weet voices ring 
In our ears like the notes of the skylarks, that sing 
So sweetly aloft in the deep azure sky, 
Till even their forms have been lost to the 
Innocent children, may your sweet mirth 
Ever continue to gladden the earth ! 


eye, 


Grimly along life’s rough, toilsome way, « 
Peevishly fretting, the old and the grey 

Oft wander slowly, with cold hearts and sad— 
Grieving when most they have cause to be 
Lingering looks casting wearily back, 

As onward they trudge o’er the oft-trodden track 
Swiftly the years o’er those travellerg grim, 
Glide as they drag still each Worn, laggard limb, 
Onwards, still onwards, till lost midst the gloom 
Which ever envelopes the gates of the tomb ! 


glad, 


BIJOU POEM. 

| Bes as a silent nun, the hooded moon 

Gazed on the world behing a rifted clond—_ 
The silvered flowers that were gold at noon, 
Dew-glistening upraised their heads and bowed. 
Along the wind low adoration rang 
The echoed vespers that the bird-choir Sang ; 
The moon withdrew—the wop] , 


dand nature slept— 
And then the clouds bent over i 


them, and wept ! 
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VARNO THE BRAVE: 


A TALE OF THE 
PICTS AND SCOTS: 


BY THE LATE D. M., PERTH, N.B. 








ARNO, without reply, turned his war-steed, blew his 

horn, and, crossing the Tay with his followers, en- 
joyed that night the domestic comforts of Castle Clat- 
chart. . 

When public excitement and revelry had begun to sub- 
side Brudus gradually opened his eyes to the position in 
which he had placed himself by this estrangement with 
his son-in-law. Many of the nobles for some time had 
regarded the young and powerful maomer of Fife— 
powerful alike by royal connection, extent of property, 
and number of ' devoted retainers—as an aspirant after a 
higher object than he had yet hinted at ; and the nucleus 
of a conspiracy had already been formed for curbing his 
onward march. Elated by the prowess they displayed in 
the battle of Dundee, their bearing in the presence of 
their king soon became little less than haughty ; and he 
having proposed a reconciliation with Varno, made the 
position of affairs much worse. Their surmises regard- 
ing the purity of his motives were now openly and 

‘broadly stated. Although the Scot dreaded no sword 
equal to his, still they even dared to insist distinctly 
that traitor thoughts were his, and he wanted but oppor- 
tunity to deliver up Pictavia to her hated foe. 

“That cannot be,” said Brudus ; when he pleaded for 
the life of Alpin; ‘‘no sword of noble Pict was redder 
with Scottish blood than Varno’s.” 

‘‘Many swords there were as good as his,” replied 
Cuthel. ‘Traitor thoughts are ever gilded with gallant 
deeds, so that none may see their blackness, Let priests 
prate of mercy ; must we be kind to the Scot that he may 
butcher our wives and children? Beshrew me; if sainted 
Culdee could resolve me this !” 

_ “It is ever thus that patriot hero is rewarded,” said 
the grey-haired Garnard. ‘‘When you trembled behind 
your strong walls the spear of Varno was not idle; and 
bloody was the battle-axe of the young chief. When 
women cried, ‘Where is Cuthel?. Where is Kennil ? 
Where is Garnard? none cried Where is Varno? All 
knew where Varno was? the Scot knew and trembled. 
And noble chieftains now call the hero traitor? It is our 
own shame and envy of bis noble fame that makes: us 
go against him. Our victory was no less great had Alpin 
not died ; and all may yet see that Varno spoke well. 
The adder is not dead while its young liveth; and the 
fiery soul of the stripling Kenneth will not rest while his 
father’s spirit is unappeased.” 

General uproar followed the speech of the aged warrior. 
Too much had been spoken against the chief of Castle 
Clatchart to retract with ease, safety and honor ; and 
deeply stung with the consciousness that nothing but 
truth had been advanced, they roused themselves lest 





calm thought would confirm the truth of CGarnard’s 
observations. 

“Varno is a fell traitor; and I say it!” exclaimed 
Kennil, “and to-night will Castle Clatchart be razed to the 
gvound ; and the traitor meet a traitor’s doom.” 

3oisterous plaudits welcomed this announcement. 
Each chief drew his sword and turned to leave the hall, 
when, breathless, the chief of fortevieth entered, For a 
moment he eyed the warlike show, then addressing 
Brudus, said: ; 

“Yon have the news, I see !” 

“What news?” asked the king. 

“That fiery Kenneth is king of the Scots, and has 
sworn on his sword and by his crown that he rests not 
by night nor by day till his father’s death is fully 
avenged. Already has the sign of war sped through a 
hundred giens, and blazed on @ hundred hills ; and the 
hordes of Krin are hastening to his standard, Let not 
the brave of Pictavia slumber.” 

“They shall not,” calmly answered Brudus. ‘Now, 
chieftains, how shall we meet the coming storm ; if the 
sons of Erin have joined Kenneth our foes are too many 
should Varno turn traitor.” 

There was a pause; every bosom was big with the 
importance of decision ; but none knew on what to 
decide. Should Varno be invited, their comparative 
insignificance would be apparent ; his popularity and 
power augmented ; and if victory under his auspices once 
more honored the arms of Pictavia, their ruin was 
inevitable. On both views the prospect was dark and bod- 
ing destruction. At length, ‘The Saxon! the Saxon ! let 
us woo the Saxon !” shouted Cambust. Brudus groaned 
inagony. Old Garnard stepped forward, shaking bis 
grey locks, and, stamping upon the floor, demanded : 
“When did Cambust learn that ravenous wolves could 
become generous protectors ?” 

“When Garnard,” retorted Cuthel, “first knew that 
dark traitor could be trusted as open friend. Better,” 
cried he, “‘woo the plundering Saxon than the smiling 


Varno.” : 
“Yes, the Saxon! the Saxon!” was the prevailing 


but heavily articulated response. ‘‘Let us claim the aid 
of Osbneth.” 

Osbneth was prince of Northumberland, or rather king, 
but besides that wide district, his sway extended over 
York, Durham, Westmoreland and Cumberland. Bold, 
crafty, and rapacious, he was ever on the alert for 
objects to gratify his avarice, and never wanted a pre- 
text for giving semblance of good faith to his worst 
actions; nor at any time lacked decision or courage to 
catch events as they passed and retain his reward with 
vigour. He welcomed with much kindness the Pictish 
envoys, heard their request, stated his terms, and ac- 
cepted the proferred gold, and without loss of time 
marched his soldiers to the relief of Brudus, without ever 
seeming to recollect that he was at that moment the 
sworn allay of Kenneth. But Brudus did not live to 
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Welcome the warlike Northumbrians. On every side run | se other 
stared him in the face ; he saw that either the Seot or 


and while he contem- 
the heart that 
and Drusken 


the Saxon was to rule Pictavia, 
plated the coming woes of his country, 
Was dauntless in battle burst in agony ; 
was called to the vacant throne. 


CHAPTER IV. ‘ 


The cabal that attempted to blot the fair fame of 
Varno was still loud and bitter in their accusations, 
Drusken, the new king, was a man of ex tremely limited 
intellect, infirin of purpose, and the slave of low pleasures, 
He readily gave ear to the charges brought against one 
whose high moral standing showed jn deeper shade his 
own worthlessness. Nor did Osbneth, when he reached 
the capital, and was made aware of the state of parties, 
attempt to heal dissensions, but tried by every means to 
widen the breach and force matters to a crisis. He knew 
the high military skill of Varno, was aware of his popu- 
larity and the extent of his resources ; and were that 
young chief disposed of, he saw that it would be a light 
affair to grace his own brow with the crown of Drusken. 

When united and led on hy the courage and skill of 
Brudus and Varno the Picts were able merely to with- 
stand the Scot, but with Brudus 
ed or slain, the kingdom would become 
the first aspirant. With the aid 
could be repelled, probably 
once effected, 


of Osbneth the Scots 
amihilated ; and were that 
the subjugation of a disunited kingdom, 


dead and Varno banish. | 
an casy prey to ; aa 
: World's storehouse addition 


: Comlneree, 


an 


| 
| 
| 
| 


empoverized and thinned by ceaseless wars and civil dis- ; 


senstons, would be a matter of easy attainment. With 
these flattering views Oshneth employed all his skill in 
fomenting differences, and a few days sufficed to turn the 
arins of the country against its last patriot. 4 

Ready intelligence reached Varno of everything going 
on in the capital, and no time was lost in strengthening 
his naturally impregnable defence. Secret intelligence 
was dispatched to every chieftain throughout Fife to 
place his fortress or keep in a fitting state for the recep- 
tion of an enemy ; whilst the ablest of his retainers were 
summoned to the protection of Castle Clatchart. With 
So much secrecy and dispatch had the preparations for 
vigorous resistance gone forward, that the spies of 
Drusken could report nothing that augured anxiety or 
alarm, ; 
peace establishment of defenders, and nothing Was 
observed beyond it of that restless, noiseless, inquisitive 
State of soviety that presages a civil explosion or fears 


comi bles. ; 
ing trou (To be continued, ) 


“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smoothe the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beanteous eye of Heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess,” 





To all appearance the castle presented its usual | 





j Time” in Cheapside chime forth the 


““HRISTMAS DAY in London iy unlike all the Hi 
Cc days of the year. A stranger will at any time, if he 
has neither friends nor money, feel himself lonely and sad 
amidst her din and bustle; and even the Sabbath has 
stir enough to make one ‘neomfortable who ig unaccus- 
tomed to city life. But Christmas in the great metropolis 
has a uniqueness about it fully “ppreciated alone by the 
Cockney. It is the day: of days with the Londoner. 
Every man is then, in a sense, on a level ; business for 
once in the year is discarded ; and even the vendors of 
sweets and pastry and daily newspapers take to them. 
selves breathing space. The great Babylon ig wrapped 
in herself. Though the centre of civilization, on the 
25th of December, for the brief space of twelve hours, 
the outer world becomes obliterated, The heavens may 
fall; Europe may be ablaze, yet no chronicle thereof, hy 
daily newspaper or otherwise, is allowed to distur) h 
morning’s devotions, or luterfere w 
inevitable goose and the blazing 
preliminaries to Christmas are in themselves interesting, 
Farm-yards through the three kingdoms for several] days 
prior to the great festive Season resound with the death. 
groans of the majestic and Somewhat detiant oose 5 and 
other animals share a like fate, England, Scotland, Ire. 
land, Wales, Canada and the United States pour into the 
al supplies, Freight trains 
day and night empty their Clrgoes at the great centres of 
The streets, always busy, are if possible 
more so than usual; stoves and public buildings are 
decked with evergreen and holly, and everyone ig in 
good humour pending the grand occasion, Smithfield, a 
spot made sacred by martyrs’ blood, but now a gigantic 
market, long before the Joyous bellg “nnounce the advent 
of our Saviour’s natal day, is a Scene of indescribable ani- 
mation. All night long butchers and poultrymen’s ts 
have there emptied their cargoes ; and long before day- 
break eager customers crowd the stalls. A Yroast, a goose 
and a plum-pudding must grace the table of rich and 
poor alike, even though it may cost the latter a few 
dinnerless days thereafter, And what a strange admix- 
ture of human beings are ew'ly astir to do their market. 
ing. There is the coster-inonger, the Sweep, the super- 
numerary actor, the ballad girl, the newsvendor, the 
“bobby,” and the thousand and one representatives of 
trades and professions as well ag those who neither work 
nor profess anything, but who at the Same time live like 
lords. All are in a way happy and contented. The 
Londoners know as well as any one how to turn a penny 
to the best aczuunt ; but the roughest of them are enter. 
taining and polite. No sooner, then, does “Old Mather 
happy hour than 
‘The Compliments of the Season 1 A Merry Christmas!” 
pass from mouth to mouth, irrespective of creed, kith or 
kin. Outdoors the thoroughfares are extremely quiet , 
the continuous procession of Vehicles of all kinds along 
the Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paups Churchyard, Cheap- 


er 
ith the cating of the’ 
plum-pudding, The 
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side, London Bridge, the: Borough, &c., is for once in 
the year, during business hours, at comparative rest, 
Railways and steamboats and tramway cars are likewise 
sparingly patronized. Christmas thanksgiving service 
is held in all the churches, which willing female hands 
have beautifully adorned with evergreen, holly, and 
Scripture texts. The great centres, St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, attract large crowds. In the former 
thousands gather, an audience far too numerous to benefit 
from anything that is spoken. But the people: sit, 
solemnized by the peeling of the organ and the singing of 
a Gregorian chant or anthem, or the rendering of Han- 
del’s natal song, ‘For Unto us a Child is Born,” and 
drink in the notes as they reverberate through the mighty 
building and lofty dome. Westminster is also crowded 
by an audience perhaps more select than that of St. Paul’s. 
Here again is a powerful organ and full choir. A well- 
trained contralto voice sings, almost to perfection, Han- 
del’s solo: ‘He was Despised and Rejected of Men.” 
The effect is thrilling ; the choir and people solemnly re- 
peat ‘the grand Amen;” and from marble slab and the 
vaults beneath, where dwell the illustrious dead—kings, 
queens, soldiers, sailors, poets and statesmen-—there 
seems to come along Amen! ‘‘For the dead shall praise 
His name.” Service over, great London, from palace to 
hovel, are indoors for the rest of the day. At Windsor, 
Her Majesty, family and courtiers are merry over their 
Christmas dinner ; suburban palatial halls resound with 
mirth and gladness ; the artizan, wife and family gathered 
it may be from a distance, are tidied up for the occasion. 
They assemble in the little parlour, which is decked 
with evergreen, holly and variegated Scriptural cards. 
The festive board is spread—laden with good things ; 
with bright faces and happy hearts, they rise and sing, 
“Pyaise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
and then partake of the dainties. Christian hearts even 
go out towards the degraded criminal ; and the prisoners 
in their cells have cause to rejoice over the returning 
commemoration of our Saviour’s birth. 
“But the Lord is not unmindful of His own.” 

The widow’s heart is made to rejoice; and the orphan 
made glad ; the poor, the sick, and the wretched, who live 
in dens into which the rays of the sun acarcely penetrate, 
feel this day somewhat of the warmth which radiates 
from the Son of Righteousness—-for there are, even in 
London, large and generous Christian hearts, such as the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury’s, willing and ready to share 
their joys with the outcast and the needy. Christmas, 
then, affects the whole community. This sacred occasion 
may, in many instances, be abused; but it is, neverthe- 
leas, the source of much benign reflection, joy and peace. 








THE TOMB OF OVID. 
§ we pass along the Tiber, near Fidemar, a hollow 
cave may be seen, cut in the faze of the escarpment, 
which has a deep interest, in that it has been supposed, 
with every probability, to have been the burial place of 








the family of Ovid, the Latin poct. Tt was discovered in 
1674, then covered with elegant paintings, symbolising 
the reception of the poet in the spirit-land, with other 
relevant pictures, as also inscriptions to Quintus Ambro- 
sius Naso, his wife and freedmen. They have all long 
since vanished ; but the designs of them have been pre- 
served in the drawings and engravings of Santi Bartoli. 
From these indications is has been inferred that this was 
the burial place, if not of the poet himself, at least of his 
family and descendants. “Whilst contemplating this 
tomb, it is melancholy to turn to the poet’s long and 
weary banishment, with the complaints which his elegies 
and epistles are so loaded, and recall his words as he was 
perhaps thinking of this dim cave. ‘Shall I then depart,” 
he writes to his wife by the hand of another, ‘so far 
away in unknown regions, and will death be embittered 
by the very spot? Will my body not waste away on my 
wonted couch? Will there be no one to lament my 
sculpture? And will not a few moments be added to my 
life as the tears of my wife fall upon my face? And 
shall I have no last injunction? And shall no friendly 
hand close my failing eyes amid the sobs attending my 
last moments ; but shall barbarian earth cover this head, 
unlamented, without funeral rites and without the 
honour of a tomb? * * * Oh, that my soul would 
perish without my body, and that no part of me would 
escape the consuming pile! For if my immortal spirit 
soars aloft into the vacant air, and the words of the 
Samian sage are true, a Roman shade will be wandering 
amid Sarmatian ghosts, and will ever he a stranger amid 
uncivilized spirits.” This sad letter concludes with the 
request that when he is dead his ashes may be taken back 
in an urn inixed with leaves and powdered amomum, and 
laid in the ground near the city, with an inscription 
(though he says his most enduring memorial must be his 
works) telling who it is that lies there, and calling wpon 
the passer-by for a prayer that he may be allowed to rest 
in peace. 


A PLEA FOR ANCIENT CLASSICS. 

N the last number of the JouRNAL we noticed under 

the head of ‘‘College World,” the statement that 
after 1887 Latin will be an optional study in Harvard, 
and that after that date ‘‘a student may graduate with- 
out knowing a word of Latin or Greek.” We read fur- 
ther down the same column, and we find that Canon 
Farrar, in his address at Johns Hopkins’ University, ob- 
jected to the prominence given to Classical studies. 

Now, we think this a slight expression of a very strong 
tide of feeling abroad with respect to the study of the 
Classical languages. Harvard gives us at Queen’s our 
Greek Grammar, and Farrar fills his writings with Classi- 
cal allusions, so that they cannot be properly understood 
without a knowledge of those languages. Why, then, i8 
this protest against Classical study ? We believe Har- 
vard does not mean to say in so many words that a man 
can profitably neglect Classical study, but her act origi- 
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ates in a desire to give scope to particular ability. So 
she decides a man may be dignified with the degree of 
B.A,, an essentially literary degree, without knowing a 
word of either of these languages, which are the very 
foundation head of all modern literature. 

Had Harvard decided to admit a man to the degree, 
say, of Bachelor of Science, without a knowledge of the 
Classics, we would not have seen anything tc condemn ; 
for that is a degree implying something radically differ. 
ent from the degree of BLA. 

As regards Farrar, much of his great fame is traceable 
to his Classical attainments. We think he might have 
passed through the world unheard of had he lacked 
his knowledge of ancient languages. But Canon Farrar, 
we believe, never meant that the Classics should be re- 
moved from the list of necessary studies in the Arts cur- 
riculum, but simply that they should not monopolize the 
largest part of a student's time at college, 80 as to ex- 
clude other studies. Or, perhaps, his view ig like that 
which we have pointed out as being the one held in Har- 
vard. Of this, however, we have great doubts, . 

With this strong modern tendency we are little in sym- 
pathy. We oppose it from conviction, and we think it 
can without any very great difficulty be combatted. 

The time was when Latin and Greek were essential to 
a college curriculum, but in due time Greek was 
made optional, and French and German allowed in its 
place. According to recent events even this was an in- 
sufficient innovation. Latin now is beginning to fare 
like Greek in one of the greatest seats of learning in the 
United States. 

Now, we propose to deal with this 
lowing way : 

First, to point out how in our opinion those two lan- 
Guages gained such a supremacy in seats of learning ; 
Secondly, we hope to give a rapid sketch of the status of 
Classical learning in England from the time of the Refor- 
mation up to the present century ; J'hirdly, let us con- 
sider some of the objections made to Classical study ; 
and Lastly, permit us to state a few reasons which seem 
to us sufficient to Justify pursuing a course of study in 
these languages. First, then, how did they secure such 
& manifest supremacy in seats of learning ? 

This question will require a somewhat lengthy answer; 
but if Space can be allowed in the JOURNAL, we shall 
Strive to give our opinion on the subject. 

Greece deserves to be considered first, because, though 
never reaching the height of power obtained by Rome, 
yet it is on Greek literature that Latin literature is based, 
Rome did transcend Greece in the extent of her inaterial 
empire. Roman legions traversed Greece in triumph, 
But the intellectual empire helonged ag indisputably to 
Greece ag the material to Rome. Roman youths delight- 
ed to go to Athens, the greatest university of the time, 
and study the language of Homer, of Plato, and of Thucy- 
dides. The Romans themselves confess their indebted- 
ness to the Greeks. In one field, however, they are 


subject in the fol- 


URNAL. 


independent; and as one of them delighted to say,-—‘* Sa- 
tire is all onr own.” It is quite a remarkable Phenome- 
non that the Greek language should have been retained 
in general use even after the civilized world was brought 
under Roman dominion. But so it was, and we think 
rightly. . 

The nature of our subject obliges ug to give an outline 
of Greek literature from its origin to the Christian era. 
We begin with Homer, who probably lived about 850 
B.C., in the so-called Mythical Age. He has bequeathed 
to us poems which by the most eminent scholars are re- 
garded as master-pieces. We mention the honored 
numes of the Iliad and Odyssey, Lesides which Ho. 
mer wrote several hymns, among otherg hymns to Apollo, 
Hermes, ete. It would be unjust to thrust in here the 
question of the Homeric controversy of Wolff and of his 
school of criticism. These works form the grand stirt- 
ing point of Greek literature to us. No doubt there were . 
many poems written by (reek bards prior to this time ; 
but so far as we in the 19th century are concerned Hise 
mer’s works must head the list. Then we come to Hesi- 
od, whose Works and Days, and Theogonia are still ex- 
tant, besides a short poem called the Shield of Hercules. 

Let us hasten on, passing over the 
till we come to Pindar, the great lyric 
-Eschylus, the first wd greatest of Greek 
We have now reached the stirring 
Persian wars, 

From this time till the close of the Pelo 
Greece did inuch in the literary line, The tragedians, 
Sophocles and Kuripides, the comic poet Aristophanes, 
the historians Herodotus, Xenophon and Thueydides 
and the philosopher Plato, are to be assigned to this 
period, or at any rate toa period inmediately subsequent 
to this. 

The glory of Athens no longer shone as a military 
power after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war ; 
but her literary dominion stil) continued to assert itself, 
and that triumphantly. 

In our sketch we soon reach the names of the orators 
Demosthenes and Aischines, the former of whose Speech 
De Corona Jebb calls the 8reatest ever uttered, 

We must now mention the name of the Philosopher 
Aristotle. We have now reached the conclusion of the 
3rd century Bc, Probably about the year 280 B.c., the 
LXX. translation of the Old Testament was made at Alex. 
andria, which shows how the Greek language had spread, 
It had been winning its way abroad, and Serving in that 
age the purposes of French in the times of Charles the 
Second. We inust mention two more names, which will 
bring our synopsis down to the time of the Advent of our 
Lord. Thocrites, the Bucolie Poet, whom Virgil imi. 
tated in his Eclogues,. flourished about 279 B.C., and 
Polybius the historian flourished about 167 Bo, We 
leave the Greek language with this rich literature, which 
has been the delight of all Bucceeding §enerations, and we 
pass to the Latin. A very few words will suffice, a ours 


ragedians, 
times following the 


ponnesian war, 
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object at present is merely to bring the outline down to | govas, Aristippus and Epicurus among the ancients, and 


the Christian era. 

As we have reason to believe, there were many bards 
among the ancient Romans, whose works had more or 
less value ; but the first names of distinction to be men- 


tioned are those of Ennius and Plautus, who both wrote i 


about 200 B.C. Shortly after the death of Plautus we 
have the second distinguished dramatist, Terence. Al- 
most a hundred years later Lucretius, the expounder of 


the Epicurean Philosophy, wrote his De Rerum Natura. | 


This brings us down to the Augustan Age of Latin 
literature, an age of writings which, though modelled 
after the masterpieces of Greek literature, are yet of im- 
mense independent value. It was in this age that Cicero 
composed his admirable orations and his various philoso- 
phic works. It was in this age that Virgil and Horace, 
the favourites of Augustus, composed their poems, with 
which all are acquainted, to some extent at least. The 
distinguished Julius Cesar wrote his commentaries on 
his Gallic campaigns, and Sallust wrote his History of 
the Conspiracy of Catiline and of the African Wars dur- 
ing this age. 

Other names might be mentioned, but it is unnecessary. 

We have thus given, imperfectly no doubt, a general 
outline of Greek and Latin literature as far as the Chris- 
tian era. 

But we are only on the threshold of our argument, 
though so much space has already been taken up. How- 
ever, trusting that forbearance may be exercised toward us 
in this matter, we hope to carry out our original purpose. 


LECTURES FOR CITY YOUNG MEN. 

OLLOWING the example of British universities, 
Queen’s has now resolved to have evening classes for 

the benefit of those engaged in commercial life, and whose 
business prevents them attending college during the day. 
Dr. Bell, writing to the British Whig, says: ‘In Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, there were three years ago over 
400 evening students to some 200 day students, and no 
doubt the number has since increased. Had Queen’s 
University been wealthier than she is, she would probably 
have done something of the same kind long ago, but she 
can hardily be expected to come up to the ideal of her 
functions until she is better endowed, and, like Oxford 
and Cambridge, has fellowships to offer to the graduates 
whose services she might employ in connection with such 
a scheme. In the meantime some little thing may be done 
to awaken, and partly to satisfy, the desire for the 
higher culture among those who are unable to attend the 
ordinary classes of the university. Professor Watson has 
agreed to give one lecturea week, beginning on the second 
Thursday of January and continuing to the end of April, 
on the question, Is pleasure the end of life? In these 
lectures the views of those who have answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative will be stated and examined. 
There will be taken up in turn the doctrines of thinkers 





so widely separated in time, cotntry and age as Prota- | sors, and hoped that the efforts now being wade to assist 








Locke, Hume, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Henry Sidgwick 
and Herbert Spencer among the moderns, and it is hoped 
that some idea may thus be conveyed of the development 
of one important line of human thought. Those who 
think of attending must be prepared to do the work pre- 
scribed, which will consist mainly of short essays. The 
constituency which it is desired to reach are young men 
and women who feel the need of culture and are willing 
to make some svcrifices for it. The lecturer will try to 
make the subject as plain as he can, but he does not pro- 
pose to aim at ‘popularity’ in the lower sense of the term, 
nor would he advise any to attend who are unwilling to 
work for their own intellectual enfranchisement. To all 
on the other hand who are prepared to do a little honest 
and regular study, but especially to the young men and 
women, engaged during the day, who have a desire to em- 
ploy their spare hours to some purpose, a cordial invitation 
is extended, Should this experiment prove at all as suc- 
cessful as itis hoped it may, other courses of lectures may 


. be started next winter, and it iseven possible that a few 


fellowships may yet be put at the service of the universi- 
ty which will enable her to send out her more distin- 
guished graduates as educational pioneers of the higher 
learning in other centres. The fee will be two dollars in 
all, i.e., one dollar for registration and one dollar for the 
course of lectures.” 


3 Co a rr SS 2 etl es 


SENIOR RE-UNION, 


"CHE annual re-union of the graduating class was held 

on Friday evening last, when the class of ’86 met 
together at the large dining hall of the Burnett to com- 
pare notes on four years life at Queen’s. This occasion is 
the pleasantest and probably the most serious during the 
college life of students, for it recalls to their memory the 
many happy moments spent together in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and brings vividly before them plans for the 
future. The table was arranged with much taste, and 
the menu all that could be desired. Mr. Rattray acted as 
chairman, being assisted by Mr. R. Whiteman and Mr. E. 
Ryan as Ist and 2nd vices. About an hour was spent in 
discussing the varied and tempting dishes. Then Mr. 
Rattray rose, and in a speech characterized by force and 
eloquence, proposed the “Queen.” He dwelt on the 
pleasant memories enshronding college life, and the 
friendship formed which would never die. An eloquent 
tribute was paid to the memory of J. C. McLeod and 
George F. Cameron. 

Mr. R. Whiteman responded to the toast, ‘“ The Go 
vernor-General,” and ‘The Dominion.” He referred to 
the great progress made by Canada during the last fifty 
years, and to Queen’s as one of the best institutious 0 
the continent. “The University’ was received with 
much enthusiasm, and was responded to by Mr, E. Ryet 
He spoke in high terms of the institution and its profes 
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Queen’s in performin g her good work would be encour- 
aged by every friend and student of Queen’s. 

“The Sister Universities” was responded to by Mr, 
Dewar, of McGill, and Mr. J. J. Aston, of Cobourg. Mr, 
McLeod, of Divinity Hall, and Mr. Shaw, of the Medica] 
College, replied to ‘The Affiliated Colleges.” My. Me- 
Leod considered Queen’s took @ high stand in allowing 
none but graduates in arts to enter Divinity. That Sage 
assemblage, the Ontario Medical Council, according to 
Mr. Shaw, made a great mistake in compelling graduates 
in Arts to take a four years’ course in medicine, He 
hoped the time was not far distant when every student 
would be compelled to make a course in Arts before en- 
tering medicine. Myr. J. J. Ashton ably sustained the 
“Alma Mater,” and Mr. Bennett the “y, M. ©. A,” 
Mr, Robertson, Mr. Irving and Mr. Foxton responded 
respectively to the Athletic Association and to the Asso- 
ciation and Rugby Foot-ball Clubs. Mr. Irving con- 
sidered the Association club had ably sustained the honor 
of Queen’s in securing the championship for three suc- 
cessive years. Mr, Joseph Foxton was glad to say that 
although not entirely successful they had made the best 
stand against the Rugby champions, The toast ‘“ ‘The 
Faculty of Queen’s,” which was deferred in the hope that 
Principal Grant would arrive to reply was now proposed 
and responded to by Mr. M. McKinnon, He considered 
the faculty were the right men in the right place. He 
spoke of their learning and attachment to Queen’s, and 
as an instance of the latter he pointed to the refusal of 
Prof. Watson to leave Queen’s and go to Cornell, The 
junior judge, Mr. Sidney Gardiner, expatiated at length 
on the value of the concursus as a restraint on the too 
exuberant spirit of wayward freshmen, Mr, Horsey re- 
plied in well chosen language to the toast of «°8¢,” The 
“Limestone. City” fell to the lot of Ki. J. Corkill and 
received justice athiy hands, Norman Grant and Gordon 
Smith came to the assistance of “The Ladies.” Mr, 
Grant in the course of his remarks said that Queen’s had 
@ number of ladies whose aim was not only to become B. 
A., but their highest ambition was to receive the degree 
of M. A, The Press and host were proposed and 
Tesponded to and a most enjoyable evening brought to a 
close by the company joining hands and singing Auld 
Lang Syne. 











THE OSSIANIC SOCIETY, 
ee Ossianic Society held its first meeting for the 
session last Friday evening. Owing to other meet- 
ings demanding the attention of the students, the atten- 
dance was not very large, The evening was profitably 
Spent in studying the beauties of Ossian. No poem 
offers more inducements to the scholar than Ossian’s 
Fingal. The subline subject, the exchanting pictures, 
and true poetic thought combine to make its study inter- 
esting and profitable. 
The next meeting of the society will be held on the 
first Friday evening after the holidays. Prof, Harris will 


| your forefathers. 
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read a short portion of Ossian’s Finga/, and enlarge upon 
its poetic beauties. Prof. Nicholson wil] deal with the 
passage from the point of view of the grammarian and 
philologist. Others will also participate in the criti- 
cism, Sons of the Gael, come and study the literature of 
Let Homer and Horace lie over for a 
little, and study what this pecr hag done in your own 
country. His works are equally interesting, and of equal 
poetic worth, and ought therefore, to he equally profi- 

table to the student. ’ 





NOTHER has been added to the already large num- 
A ber of Queen’s College societies, The students 
from the maritime provinces have constituted themselves 
into a society to he known as the « Acadian Club,” The 
following are the officers elected for this ensyj £ Session - 

Hon. Preside <veandipél Graut, weasels 

President—R. W. McKay, B.A, 

Vice-President—S. Keith, 

Secretary—J, McKinnon. 

‘Treasurer—J. M. M cLean. 

Committee—J, M. McLeod, B.A. 
ReGen » BA, J. Hender son, B.A., 





DENCE, 


~ CORRESPON 
To the Editor of the Queen's College Journal, 

Dear Sir,—It is generally understood thatall is fair in 
love and war, but as elections to the various Positions in 
the Alma Mater Society can Scarcely be classed under either 
these heads, it is quite justifiable to denounce as unfair 
some of the tactics adopted oy such occasions, 
quently, during the excitement of electi 
are made use of which are tinged wi 
akin to unfairness, Towards the end 
paign, for example, two of the professors in the medical 
college made out and out electioneering Speeches, jn 
which they called on the medical students to vote toa 
man for the medical candidate. N, Ow, sir, this ig 
wnwarrantable interference. Tt is a direc 
on the privilege of free choice which ey, 
to have. What right have professors 
any one shall vote? None at all, 
presume to do so? By many an audience this would 
have been considered an insult, but it Seems in this cage 
to have been calmly swallowed without a grimace, Whata. 
sickly sight it would be to see Principal Grant or Pro- 
fessor Watson or Professor Mowai standing on the plat- 
form saying: ‘Gentlemen, vote for the arts candidate 
whether he be the better one or not.” Why is the arts 
vote always split? Because each art student has an 
opinion and a backbone of his own and makes use of it 
Why is the medical vote invariably & unit? Because the 
average medical student is so constituted that it suits 
him splendidly to have some other person, some nice 





& most 
t infringement 
ery student ought 
to say for whom 
Then why do they 
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professor, for example, to do all his thinking for him. 
Such a lack of independence is most deplorable. Let us 
hope that we have seen the last of electioneering on the 


part of professors. 
T remain, yours truly, 
ARTs, 


ALMA: MATER. 


T was a large and enthusiastic audience that filled the 

room of the Alma Mater on Saturday night, the 
attraction being the installation of officers recently elected 
and the distributing of prizes won at the last annual 
sports. In the absence of Mr. J. Kidd, Mr. G. Smith, 
first committee man, took the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. Mr. Foxton, the 
retiring secretary, then submitted his annual report, 
shewing the society to be in a very healthy condition 
having largely increased in wealth and members during 
the last year. Mr. Dunning submitted the treasurer’s 
report, which shewed balance on hand of $80.35. A vote 
of thanks was then moved to the retiring officers. Cer- 
tain debts incurred by the JouRNAL were referred to the 
Journat staff. The new officers of the Society were 
then duly installed by Mr. Smith. Messrs. W. H. Cor- 
nette and J. McCuaig were then added to the JouRNAL 
ataff and Mr. J. J. McLennan was appointed Managing 
Editor. Principal Grant then distributed the prizes won 
at the last annual games. Mr. T. G. Marquis received 
the gold medal as the College Champion Athlete. Ele- 
gant badges were distributed to the other winners. 
Principal Grant expressed his pleasure in seeing the 
gymnasium once more opened to the athletes and strongly 
impressed upon the students the necessity of moderation 
in their eee and in all other pursuits. 





DIVINITY: ‘HALL. 


IVE hundred students in Harvard signed a letter to 
Mr. Moody asking him to hold meetings in their 
university this month. 





Avchdeacon Farrar preached on idol worship to one of 
the largest congregations that ever assembled i in Trinity 
Church, New York. 





The churches of all denominations in Connecticut are 
uniting in making a special effort this winter to get a 
hold of the careless. The pastors are to be helped by 
skilled evangelists. 


Erromanga is the only island in the New Hebrides 
where missionaries were murdered. Twelve years ago it 
contained only twelve church members; now not a 
heathen is to be found on the island. 


A lady Presbyterian missionary on the west coast of 
Africa is the only white Christian for some hundreds of 


a a 





miles, and has no means of travel but by a skiff up and 
down the river. She has the training of young men and 
woinen, not only in their education and Christian life, 
but in their every day pursuits. She is very happy in 
her work. 


A good story comes from the States about a preacher 
who prayed that the members of Congress might hang to- 
gether. One of his hearers, who hated the Congress, 
heartily chimed in with a loud ‘“‘Amen,” The man who 
prayed went on: “I mean in accord and concord.” 
“Any kind of a cord, dear Lord, if it be only a strong 
cord,” responded the fervent but irreverent man in the 
pew. The prayer came to « sudden conclusion. 





A Boston gentleman, member of one of the leading 
congregations in the town, speaking to a friend of a 
probable change in the pastorate, said: “I think itis a 
matter of buying up stock—excuse me, I mean pews. If 
My. ’s friends can buy up pews enough before the 





parish meeting, they will, of course, call him, If the 
other side gets the pews, why Mr. ——’s friends will be 
left. You laugh, but the control of a church is a good 


deal like the control of a bank or railroad nowadays, If 
you can buy up a majority of the pews, you can run it to 
suit yourself.” This conversation throws an unpleasant 
light on American church life. 











Tums ety Y.. M. C. A. meetings for young men, held in 
the Third Methodist Church hall on Sabbath even- 
ings, are being well attended. Quite a number of students 
are encouraging the association in its work, by their at- 
tendance and by active co-operation. A choir composed 
exclusively of young men has been formed, The meet- 
ing is made interesting by the singing of hymns, prayer 
and short addresses. Much spiritual good is expected to 
result from these gatherings; and the unanimity and 
kindly feeling manifested is an indication that the Y. M. 
C.A’s efforts on behalf of the young men of the city are 
being appreciated. 


Mr. T. B. Scott is in receipt of a letter from Mr. Wis- 
hart, College Secretary, stating that Mr. Studd, the well 
known student evangelist, is willing to come to Canada if 
the Y. M. C. As. of Queen’s, Toronto, Albert, Victoria 
and McGill will unite in extending an invitation to him. 
This opportunity should not be lost. If Messrs. Wishart 
and Studd come they will spend two days at each college 
between the 15th and 25th of February. 





Special evangelistic services appointed by the presby- 
tery of New York have been opened by a united and 
remarkably earnest prayer meeting, in which a hundred 
representatives of the city churches of the denomination 
took part. 
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COLLEEGE+ WORLD, 


Ce ‘AGO UNIVERSITY has been sold for debt, 





A chair of journalism has been established at 


Harvard. 


The Montreal Lacrosse team defeated Harvard by nine 
goals to none. 





Five colleges have sprung up in Dakota during the 
past year alone, . 





The scholarships and fellowships given at Oxford 
amount to $500,000 annually. 





The class poem of Harvard ’38 was the first published 
work of James Russell Lowell. 





At present 190 papers of various kinds are published 
by colleges in the United States. 





One hundred of this year’s Freshmen at Harvard have 
utterly discarded the study of Mathematics. 





Students at Amherst who do not attend to their 
8ymnasium duties cannot receive a diploma, 

The richest university in the world is that of Leyden 
in Holland. Tts real estate alone is worth $4,000,000. 


Principal Porter, who has guided the destinies of Yale 
80 faithfully and so well for nearly half .a century, hag 
resigned, 


Of the 333 colleges in America, 155 use the Roman 
method of pronouncing in Latin, 144 the English, and 34 
the Continental. 





The first college paper ever published in America was 
the Dartmouth Gazette. Its first number appeared at 
Dartmouth College in 1810. 





Dio Lewis is authority for the statement that no user 
of tobacco has ever headed his class at Harvard or any 
other institution where class statistics have been preserved. 

The good-hnmored Dr. McCosh, whose gray hairs seem 
about to be brought in sorrow to the grave by the 
Princeton boys, has smiled scores of times when told that 
the secret and sepulchral midnight password of the 
students was: ‘Jimmie McCosh, by gosh !” 

The great foot-ball match between Yale and Princeton 
for the championship of the Intercollegiate Leagues was 
Won by Princeton, six points to five. The championship 
of the New England Intercollegiate League isa. tie 
between Williams and the Institute of ‘Technology, 





PERSONALS. _ 


D* H. B. FORD is down near Morrisburg, 





Dr. Dawson, ’85, has settled 
Vincent. 


down to work at Cape 


Dr. Harry Cunningham, '85, is practising about 45 
miles from Winnipeg. 





Dr. Donald Russell is in far off Dakota, 
going to Europe in the spring. 

Dr. Andrew Dwyre, ’85, is down at W estport, a lively 
little place about 40 miles east of Kingston, 


He, too, ig 


Mr. Wm. Briden, a graduate of °80, is now head master 
of Ingersoll High School. He has a salary of $1,000 per 
annum. 





Dr. Spankie, "85, 
Wolfe Island. 
@ vaccine farm, 


may be seen anytime at hig office 
He talks enthusiastically about starting 


Dr. James Stirling, °85, is in New York Just now, but 
he intends to return in about three months and seule 
down in St, Catharines. 


Dr. Thomas Bertram, ’85, is at present 
Dundas in partnership with Dr, Walker, 
to visit the old country next Spring to co 
cal studies, 


practising in 
67. He intends 
mplete his medi. 
Dr. William Kyle, 85, is busy curing the sick at 
Manotic, near Carp. Billy is a Smart little fellow, and 
the best wish we can utter in his behalf jg that his success 
may be in inverse ratio to hig size, “* 


Mr. George Neish, a former student of the Royal Medi. 
cal College, is now residing in Kingston, Jamaica, He 
has become the happy father of a dear little girl baby 
who arrived on the 12th September last. The Journar 
tenders Mr. Neish its heartiest Congratulations, Life in 
Kingston, Jamaica, is not exactly what it is in our 
Kingston. In a letter recently received by 
of this city, Mr. Neish remarks ; 
vwthentic and very amusing scene occurred in g negro 
chapel (I should like to ive you the name, but my 
colored friends might be ‘down on me’) in the neay 
neighborhood of Kingston, Ja. In this chapel there is no 
regular officiating ‘ministah,’ ang it is left to the mem. 
bers of the congregation to conduct a sort of Service, Tt 
can well be imagined how amusing it Sometimes jg, On 
this occasion a very tattered, but fervent member wag 
invoking punishment on sinners and was waxing so wroth 
with them that in his excitement he cried out, “Hold 
dem over de valley, my Lord, jes’ hold dem over de 
valley, but Good Lord, don’t drop dem in,” 
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DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


ROFESSOR in Logic :—-‘‘Mr. P——, what is ie 
universal negative?’ Mr. P-——, ‘‘ Not prepared, 


” 


sir.” Tableau. 





‘‘Tam speaking for the benefit of posterity,” said an 
orator, who had already spokento a greatlength. ‘Yes, 
and they will soon be here,” shouted a wearied auditor, 


Professor of Philosophy :—‘‘ There is a sweeter, a hap. 
pier life ; it is found in that blissful duality—,” Senior 
on the fourth bench, (suddenly wakening)— ‘‘ You bet ! 
That’s just what I told her.” 


Professor in Astronomy :—‘‘ In one evening I counted 
twenty-seven meteors sitting on my piazza.” Class ex- 
presses great astonishment at the sociable character of 
the heavenly bodies. 


‘Well, that’s a new idea. I never heard o’ puttin 
spittoons on the side o’ the house before,” remarked a 
countryman from the suburbs of Napanee, as he walked 
up to a telephone transmitter in this city, and made a 
bullseye the first shot. 


Life is warfare, .and those who climb up and down 
steep paths, and go through dangerous enterprises, are 
the brave men and the leaders in the camp, but to rest 
basely at the cost of others’ labors is to be a coward, safe 
because despised.—Irving. 


‘** What do you think of my moustache?” Mr. C—— 
of his girl, ‘‘Oh, it reminds me of a western frontier 
city,” was the answer. ‘‘In whatrespect, pray?’ ‘‘Be- 
cause the survey is large enough, but the settlers are 
straggling.” 


‘Oh, tell me where is fancy bred ?” 
She asked, and getting bolder, 

She laid her darling little head 
Right down upon the shoulder. 


And I, with no more poetry in 
My soul than in a Quaker’s, 

Replied with idiotic grin— 
You'll find it at the baker's.” 


An examination: Professor (to first applicant) — 
“Name and age, sir?” First student, “ Abner Bascom ; 
age seventeen.” Professor (to second applicant)—“ And 
you, sir?’ Second student—‘‘ Phineas Bascom; age 
seventeen.” Professor—‘‘ Brothers?’ 8S.8.—‘‘Yes, sir,” 
Professor—‘‘ Twins?” 8.8, (doubtfully)—‘ Well, ye-es; 
twins on our father’s side. We're from Salt Lake.” 
Professor—‘‘ 0-O 1” 


Into the glowing grate he gazed 
In silent meditation, 
Until her eyes the maiden raised 
And said, ‘ What's osculation ?” 


The lover slowly bent his head, 
And with some trepidation 

He kissed her on the lips and said, 
‘Sweet love, that’s osculation.” 


Then while her heart went pit-a-pat, 
Till she could almost hear it, 

She said: “(J thought it must be that, 
Or something pretty near it,” 

Slight though the ticking of a clock may be, its sudden 
cessation has a wonderful influence upon the inmates of a 
room in whish the time-keeper is located. A dim realiza- 
tion of something wrong steals over the senses —a feeling 
as if something of value had been lost, or a friend had 
gone away perhaps never to return, or as if some of the 
children were sick, until suddenly one looks up and ex- 
claims, ‘“‘Why the clock’s stopped!” And immediately 
the ill-defined forebodings dissipate, the little shadow of 
gloom melts away, and as the winding-up process is com- 
pleted and the cheery ticking recommences, the family 
circle regains its wonted buoyancy of spirits, and the 
members wonder what it was that made them feel so 


gloomy a few moments before. 























WHAT THEY ARE SAYING, 
WISH I was a rumor, because a rumor always gains 


enrrency, and I have never been able to do that.— 
Col. Holdcroft. 


The JourRNAL poet is wrong. 
Mr. Phelen. 


My head is not small.—- 


My watch won't keep good t time.—Prof. Nicholson. 
Get it cleaned Professor, — — We, Us and Co. 


I'm a kicker, from Kickerville Corners, and I kin beat 
all tarnation at singing Scotch songs, I kin, by gosh !-—— 
John A. McDonald (not the Premier. ) 


It was your fault that ihe: robe was lost.—Jim. 


How could Ikeep an eye on the girl and algo on the 
robe, under such circumstances, and watch the surround: 
ings.—Joe. 


Don’t fret, gentlemen, the rug is found.—Mr. Wilson. 


The ladies. 


Oh, we’re so glad !— 


We're best in the dude line. —Ottawa boys. 


Is Miss B in?—F, WLS. 





See’s engaged, sir.—Servant at the door. 


“Yes, I know it. I’m what she’s engaged to.”— 


fF. WJ. 


I can write poetry, do the athletic business, 
a philosopher but I won’t.—7. @. Marquis, 


L could be ; 
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HE quest'on as to scholarships in uni- 

versities, acquired by competition, is 
being fully discussed. The sum of opinion 
seems to go against the system as at present 
in’ vogue. These scholarships originally 
were intended to assist deserving students ; 
they now, in many instances, go towards 
augmenting the pocket-money of well-to-do 
students, who, having been blessed with life- 
long study, find it a second nature to do 
well in examinations, and thus secure the 
prize. ‘To him that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundantly.” Such 
men have been known to carry off scholar- 
ships year after year, while other students, 
not inferior mentally, but who have not been 
trained to do successfully examination work, 
are left in the rear to vegetate as best they 


can. Achange is required. Let deserving 





men be helped, judged both by their intellec- 
tual and individual merits, and not solely by 
competition ; oF let aid be given, with the 
expectation that the money shall be returned 
to the university should parties in after years 
find themselves in a position to do so. 
E agree with ‘ Senior,” in another. 
column, in his reference to B.A. 
and LL.B. hoods. It is well known that 
the present B.A. hood is not at all popular 
or in keeping with the dignity of the ‘first 
university in the land.’ Many students 
would not be willing to pay an exorbitant 
price fora hood ; at the same time they would 
gladly welcome almost any change for the 
better. If fur were substituted for the ma-: 
terial now in use, We are sure it would meet 
the wishes of the students in general, and we 
think the little extra expense would not be 
an obstacle in the way. Wesee no mention 
in the “‘Calendar” of LL.B. hoods, notwith- 
standing that students have taken that degree 
in Queen’s, If all who receive that degree 
are allowed the privilege of choosing their 
own hood, we shall have at least variety ; 
but this is not desirable. If there is to be a 
particular hood for that degree, why are stu- 
dents not made aware of the fact,as in thecase 
of other hoods? If there is yet no distinc- 
tive hood, it is surely time there was. We 
think, therefore, that the Senate might meet 
a committee of students and have a consult- 
ation on the matter. For the purpose of 
considering this subject, let a mass meeting 
of all undergraduates be called. All Arts- 
men should have the privilege of giving their 
opinion as to the desired change in the B.A. 


a 
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hood, the matter as to the LL.B. hood | point, Dr. Watson mainly from the idealistic; 
being left to those aspiring to that degree. | and of course they can never come to terms. 
This meeting could appoint a committee to | Mr. Allen views things through the spec- 
wait upon the Senate or to confer with a | tacles of those philosophers who served their 
committee of that body. Were this done, | day and generation, but who have long ago 
the Senate would no doubt favourably con- | been shelved to give place to the more mod- 
sider the proposal of the students. ern mental evolutionists, towards which we 
— think Dr. Watson strongly leans. Dr. Wat- 
HERE are differences of opinion as to | son wisely closed the correspondence in the 
what is the best course to be adopted | Whig by leaving Mr. Allen to his private 
in the training of divinity students. The | musings; Mr. Allen followed with the high- 
exigencies of the Presbyterian Church re- | est possible eulogy of Carlyle, raising him 
quire that as many as possible of the vacant | (apart from his philosophy), when dealing 
mission stations should have supply both | ‘with the weary problem of our concrete 
summer and winter. Many Arts students | life,” to the position of a ‘very Titian among 
sent to the mission field fill vacancies, if they | thinkers.” Dr. Watson and Mr. Allen have 
do nothing more. And they gain self-suffi- | opened up the subject of Carlylian philos- 
ciency unbecoming their years. Concerning ophy, concerning which we would invite 
an Artsman, we heard the remark that ‘‘he | students to express their opinion through 
conducted himself as if he had been a stated | the columns of the JOURNAL. 


pastor for forty years.” His sage words of eae 
counsel were truly sublime. It is a question HE Alma Mater Society has, pro tem, 
whether the church is benefited by such been resolved into a Mock Parliament. 


workers. A very practical suggestion, how- | This step was taken to interest, if possible, 
ever, as to the training of senior divinities, | the members. The Alma Mater is the 
to the effect, that “they should attend kirk- recognised medium between the Faculty and 
sessions and other meetings so as to gain a | students. It is, as Principal Grant has 
practical acquaintance with the rules and said, “‘a college organization,” and should 
discipline of the church,” is worthy consider- therefore be supported by all the students. 
ation. Itisalso said that “students should be | But it has not by any means been having 
invited to attend weddings, as ministers who the sympathy of the students. There must 
have never been present at a marriage feel | be a reason for this. Judging by the small- 
rather shy in performing that ceremony.” ness of attendance, and the anxiety to 
—_— adjourn after the business programme is 

HOMAS CARLYLE’S thoughts are | completed, we conclude that the meetings 
clothed in a dress peculiarly his own. | were uninteresting and that some change in 

His diction is unique ; but his ideas are worth | the organization was essential to the pros- 
having when freed from incumbrance. Think- | perity of the Society. An article kindly 
ers alone can profitably read Carlyle; and | sent us by a friend of Queen’s, entitled “A 
even they agree to differ at times as to what | Students’ House of Commons,” and which 
he really means. It is no wonder then that | was published in a recent number of the 
we find Dr. Watson and Mr. Allen at log- | Jcurnax, we doubt not suggested the resolve 
gerheads when they come to deal with the | of last meeting. But if this departure is tO 
Sage of Chelsea. Mr. Allen looks at Car- | be successful, the rules of procedure of the 
lylian philosophy from the realistic stand- | British House of Commons will as far as 


tone 
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Possible require to be adopted, the speech 
of the members being parliainentary, and 
the officials in accord therewith. Anything 
Short of this will amount to nothing more 
than a political debate, and will fail to 
interest members. We want animation, 
The existence of opposing parties, under 
interested leaders, and backed by a loyal 
following; the introduction of suitable 
measures, properly drawn up; and the dis. 
" cussion of all questions upon purely parlia- 
mentary principles, will, we think, tend to 
Createinterest. Let us hope that the antici- 
Pations of the society shall be realised by a 
greatly increased number of members at- 
tending the weekly meetings and taking part 
in the discussions. 


E hear more now-a-days about Messrs. 
Moody, Sankey, Studd, &c., than we 

do about the Apostles Paul, Peter, John and 
James. We read of thousands being influ- 
€nced under the preaching of these evange- 
lists and of their being led to make a public 
Profession of their faith in Christ. But is 
there not a tendency to make perhapsa little 
too much of the wonderful efforts of these 
men of God and too little of the individual 
Capabilities for good which God has implant- 
€d in the hearts of all men? We are aware 
Of the power of numbers in influencing the 
Masses ; and we are confident that Messrs. 
Moody, Sankey and Studd would not hesi- 
tate to confess that much of their success is 
to be attributed to the hearty co-operation 
of those Christian men and women who are 
members of the various churches in our large 
Centres of population. It is also worthy of 
Notice that the efforts of these gentlemen 
are mainly confined to large cities and towns. 
’y not, then, much of the blessed effects 
Which result from these large gatherings be 
attributable to the quiet assiduous labours 
‘Ot Our clergymen who have for years sown 
© seed broadcast amongst the people? 


The bare mention of the wonderful meetings 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and their at. 
tendant results, seems to seize the minds of 
the people; but what are these men com- 
pared with St. Paul; and the results of their 
Preaching compared with the Pentecostal 
effusion of the Spirit which followed the 
Preaching of Peter, when “aboyt three 
thousand souls received his word,” “and 
fear came upon every soul” who heard him ? 
By all means let us encourage these evange- 
lists in their good work ; but let us not be 
drawn away simply by the Teported great 


results of their labours, when we can gain 
more stimulus, if we seek jt aright, from the 
many nobler records of the power of the Spirit 
given us in the Scriptures. Mr. Studd may 
be with us next month. 
will prove much more effectual if based upon 
the preparatory efforts of the Christian sty. 


His work no doubt 


dents, ‘‘with one mind Striving together for — 
the faith of the Gospel.” 

HE more bonds of union there are 

between students and their Alma Mater 
the better for both. We have many such 
bonds in Queen’s ; but there is one thing we 
still want, that isa college song book, ‘A 
committee of graduates and undergraduates 
of McGill College has just compiled a song 
book, which has been Published by Mr. 
Lamplough, of Montreal. It js Printed in 
clear, handsome type, upon excellent paper 
of an extra octavo size, and neatly bound in 
ted, the McGill colors. The selections form 
a volume of one hundred and sixty pages, 
and consist of one hundred and nine songs, 
the greater number of which have been 
chosen with much care from about three 
hundred of those most commonly sung at 
McGill. We may, not have three hundred 
college songs to choose from ; but we have 
songs; and judging from the Profusion of 
verse with which we are occasionally fayour. 
ed, there seems to be in our midst Poetic 
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genius sufficient to supply what is lacking. 
The aim of the songs should be to raise the 
university in the estimation of students, not 
by the display of bombastic doggerel, but by 
the recital of legitimate eulogy. Referring 
to the McGill song bock, a writer says: ‘The 
national sentiment is brought still nearer 
home and made to centre in one particular 
spot by the numerous allusions to the Alma 
Mater.” A feature in the collection is the 
absence of all vulgarity or coarseness. Fun 
there is, and nonsense too, in abundance, 
and not a little real humor; but these never 
degenerate into anything offensive to good 
taste, neither does an irreverent jest or allu- 
sion mar its pages.” Queen’s song book must 
be equally free from vulgarity. Anything 
apart from good taste would be prejudicial 
to the purpose sought to be subserved. It 
is said that the musical part of the McGill 
song book deserves high praise. We have 
musical talent sufficient to entitle us to 
anticipate a similar econinum with reference 
to the Queen’s song book, which we hope to 
see in the near future, a work truly realised, 
We have little doubt that a publisher would 
be forthcoming if a committee of graduates 
and undergraduates of Queen’s were to 
undertake the compilation of a song book. 





HE question as to whethcr Greek and 
Latin shall continue to have a place in 
university and college curriculums will re- 
quire before long to be generally considered. 
A move has already been made in this 
direction. As for Harvard she has decided 
that Latin shall be an optional study after 
1887, and that ‘fa student may graduate 
without knowing a word of Latin or Greek.” 
In our last and present number this subject 
has been ably dealt with. The writer points 
out the intellectual loss which will accrue to 
the world if Ancient Classics are banished 
from our universities. His brief outline of 
Greek literature recalls the names of many 


illustrious men, whose ideas and words have 
now become inseparably interwoven intoEng- 
lish literature. It may be argued that the 
existing English translations of Greek and 
Latin authors are sufficient to meet present- 
day requirements. This cannot be, because 
we find that each student who intelligently 
studies Ancient Classics discovers fresh 
beauties, and receives a mental stimulus 
which translations can never impart. Schol- 
ars, not affected by sordid motives, will 
stoutly argue in favour of the retention of 
Ancient Classics in university curriculums. 
Sir Robert Christison, Bart., despite the 
bright scientific future which lay before him, 
strongly maintained the classical as against 
scientific studies or modern languages in the 
public schoolcurriculum. “I say, in 1871,” 
he exclaims, “up with Latin and Greek, and 
down with George Combe.” From a purely 
intellectual point of view most instructors 
would favour the continuance of Ancient 
Classics as subjects of university study, but 
the debasing habit of the times of looking at 
everything from a commercial and monetary 
standpoint may, we fear, compel some uni- 
versities to adapt their teaching to the re- 
quirements of the times. The tendency of 
Americans, in all departments of life, is to 
catch the public pulsations at their earliest 
inclinings and to minister to these. Hence 
their inventive genius. This tendency has 
done much good, but we think it ought to 
have a limit; and it seems to us that purely 
intellectual pursuits should define the boun- 
dary. When institutions of learning become 
simply commercial mediums for supplying a 
marketable commodity their true purpose 
is forfeited. We trust that Canadian uni- 
versities will not pander to this vitiated 
taste by discarding Ancient Classics in pre- 
ference to Science and Modern Langu- 
ages, simply because these appear to be 
more in harmony with commercial pro- 
gression. 
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POETRY. : 
THE DROUGHT, 
R. M. MATHESON, of Australia, the donor of the 
Gold Medal awarded in the final year in Medicine, 
sends us the following description of the fearful drought 


that prevails in the region where he resides, 
any rain has fallen there for three years : 





Scarcely 


Oh, what is worse than that dread curse, a long continu- 
ed drought ? 

The rich will fail, the brave will quail, and thinner grow 
the stout ; - 

In vain the strong their work prolong—in vain they 
early rise ; 

It will not rain—then all in vain the wisdom of the 


wise ; 

And far on high from earth doth fly Pallas, Jove’s great 
daughter. % 
Pleasure is dead, and hope hath fled, now there is no 

water, 


Some men blaspheme the God supreme and loud their 
curses yell ; 

Some in prayers their toils and cares to Him on high 
they tell, 

And all cry out; but still the drought—the awful demon 
strides 

O’er all the land, by dry winds fanned, roughshod he 
fiendish rides ; 

His breath doth scorch like burning torch and slay the 
harmless stock ; 

His awful gaze the ground doth blaze and harden it like 
rock ; 

Before his eye the waters dry—all nature trembling 
kneels ; , 

His dreadful strength grows with his length and every 
creature feels ; 

But few, I ween, save those who've seen, can ever 

_ understand 

The fearful sight, the dreadful blight, that deserts all the 
land. 

The valleys green no more are seen--no more the waters 
bright ; 

The mountains brown with sterile frown are painful to 
the sight ; 

Cattle and sheep but slowly creep with low and piteous 
moan, 

While some down lie, waiting to die, and most heart- 
rending groan, 

Hope deferred, as you have heard, it maketh the heart 
sick, 

But prolonged drought, there is no doubt, doth turn it 
almost brick ; 

But some there are, though few and far, whose hearts 
can ne’er grow cold, 

Till still in death from want of breath they crumble into 
mould, , 


a a a en ge 





Tis hard for man the skies to sean and see the clouds 
on high, : 

Like spirits, fly o’er his head, and taunting leave him dry, 

With mocking sneer the wind doth veer to every point 
that’s known s ‘ SoH 

And makes it plain that signs in vain in times of drought 
are shown, : 

Yes; man will in fear tremble; ‘tis little that he 

. knows 

Of e’en what’s done beneath the sun and what the skies 
disclose, : 

The more he learns, and knowledge earns, it only tends 
to show 

That some at least, are from the beast, but a degree 
or so. 

; M. M, 





VARNO THE BRAVE. 


PICTS AND scors. 


———___ 


BY THE LATE D. M., PERTH, N, B, 


ALMLY the yellow sur sunk behind the blue dis- 
tant Grampians, as if smiling a blessing, and con- 
scious that it left the fair earth in peace; and slowly the 
clouds began to crest the hills and the mist to spread its 
downy drapery o’er the landscape. Varno and Spoldan- 
ka sat on the western rampart of the castl 
in silence the beauties spread out before their eyes, So 
wistfully and long did the fair lady gaze on everything 
around that her spirit seemed. to mingle with the ele- 
ments. But Varno’s eyes looked ag if they recognized 
not what they gazed on, save when the note of a horn 
sounded at times in the direction of Abernethy. Then 
would he start with a half-formed smile, anda sudden flush 
would pass over his countenance, which vanished as he 
recollected that such sounds were common, and told of 
nothing save the pleasure of the homeward 
At length Spoldanka, breaking the g 
“Did Varno ever see a night so lovely?” 
‘*So lovely !” was the unconscious reply, 
“Yes,” said she; ‘‘see what a §0rgeous gate the pa- 
lace of the sun has. Oh, I think JT should like to enter 
it; and look at the dark clouds that top the Grampians 
and these little ones, like boats, floating On @ sea of gold, 
along the summits of the blue Sidlaws, See the silvery 
Tay, gliding like a dream along its dark banks, 
Come now, say to what you could compare it? Nay, do 
not smile; is it not like—;” she said playfully, at the 
same time imprinting a kiss on his forehead 3 “now, tell 


among the raven 


e and enjoyed 


herdsman, 
ilence, asked, 


me, is it not like a silver belt shining 
ringlets of Spoldanka ?” 

She attempted to laugh, but could not 
less sinile only passed like a shadow a 
her lord. ; 

“Nay, now,” she continued, “what me 
band? Must Spoldanka’s wit not hay 


» for a faint, aim- 
cross the face of 


ans my hus- 
e its due reward ” 
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’ He pressed her to his breast with a feverish fondness. 
** Not now;” he replied, ‘‘not now my love.” 

‘Ah! Varno, I know it, I know it,” she exclaimed, 
clasping his hand, “you have tried to make grief a 
stranger to the bosom of Spoldanka, but in vain. I watch 
your face as hinds watch the stars, Varno, and though 
love spreads sunshine there, yet it could not conceal the 
dark clouds behind it. Cowards have assailed the honor 
of my husband, and the bow of Northumbria is preferred 
to the spear of Varno; but the day must come when 
Pictavia will again honor her hero.” 

“Never, Spoldanka, never,” veplied the Maomer; 
‘never will Pictavia know her best friend. Pictavia,” he 
continued, sighing deeply, ‘‘is aleady no more. Osbneth 
is king ; a bubble only glittered on the brow of Drusken. 
Had Brudus lived he could have matched our crafty 
ally. Let Drusken have pleasure; Osbneth may take 

“ power, and give our chiefs hills and broad fields, and 
they will deny their fathers hearths and glory in the 
name of Saxon.” 

“Nay !” cried Spoldanka. ‘Varno, my husband, that 
cannot be; none are so vile as to forget their fatherland. 
They feel sore at thy fame now; but let Osbneth dare to 
enslave Pictavia, and thy foes will sue for thy friendship, 
and Varno shall again be the saviour of his country.” 

‘‘Never, my love,” he replied calmly, ‘that may never 
be; look within the ramparts.” 

She turned, and started. Below was a moving mass 
bristling with bow, spear and battle-axe, and overtopping 
all floated the banner of Varno. ‘he colour fled from 
her cheeks; her lips trembled, and with a look of 
blended love, pity and scorn, she hurriedly exclaimed, 
“Could Varno indeed turn traitor !” 

“Nay,” replied he, and pressing her to his bosom ; “but 
Drusken and Osbneth are resolved this night to try the 
strength of our castle ;” and continued he, smiling, ‘you 
know it becomes the Maomer of Fife to give his king a 
suitable reception when he honors our home with his 
presence,” 

“Certainly,” she cried, and started to her feet, 
“certainly ; aye,” she continued, waving her arm, 
while her dark eyes flashed with a light which might 
have kindled the soul of a coward. 
princely visitors must have a princely welcome. Ah! fool 
that I was to think they would rouse the bear and let 
him pass unharmed. Dishonor blast the name of Drusken 
and perish the chiefs of Pictavia. The country that 
honors not its friends must be trampled on by the foe. I 
thought, I suspected,—-no,—no,—yes,—ah !_ I must have 
known that Varno had a tale not meet for lady’s ear, 
But Spoldanka may have heard it. Say, do I dread 
danger? When cowards turned pale did Spoldanka 
tremble? O God! O God! is ‘death the wreath that 
Pictavia awards my Varno !” 

“Nay, my dearest, be calm,” replied Varno hurriedly ; 
‘I know thee well; if I have erred, blame not thy lord, 
but thy lord’s love. Hasten to thy bower; night sinks 








‘Aye, I see it now, : 


rapidly. Ha! saw ye the fire flash on Whitecraig? 
They come,—away, away my dearest, and leave Varno to 
welcome his prince.” 

He caught her in his arms, kissed away the tears that 
began to glisten on her cheek, and disappearing with her 
from the walls, hastily placed her in her own chamber. 


CHAPTER V. 


Twilight was fast settling into night. The rugged 
cliffs and grey ramparts of Castle Clatchart gradually 
diminished in magnitude, and looked more and more. 
grim and cold, as their chasms, embraznres and angles. 
became less and less distinct. Heavily and slow the 
banner of Fife waved its dark folds over the donjon- 
tower, and fitful and deep the night breeze came moan- 
ing through the black masses of Earnside forest. The 
slow pacing sentinel moved his measured round; now 
seen, now hid, as his form athwarted the blue sky, or 
was lost in the dark shade of the castle, whilst his tread, 
audible and full, fell upon the heart with a dull, solemn 
cheerlessness which whispered insecurity, doubt, and 
danger. Now westward among the hills was heard the 
clamourous cry of the lapwing, as if intruders had dis- 
turbed the quietness of her solitude ; and ever and anon 
the whirr of blackcock and hurried bound of red deer. 
sweeping to the eastward told plainly that prowlers. 
were abroad. Nor were the swamps of Blackcarn forest 
enjoying the repose. The bittern boomed dismally, the. 
snipe whizzed viewless over head; and the wild boar, 
pressing through the crackling underwood, rushed furi- 
ously along, as if pressed by the Spear of the hunter. 

At length the indistinct trampling of many footsteps 
was audible, which grew louder and thicker the nearer 
they approached the Castle, and a hum and fitful rustling 
as the night breeze fell on the rose was heard from the 
black depth of the wood below, as if thousands were 
groping and straining up the steep acclivity. Ina short 
while the noises met and mingled on the plain beneath 
the western wall, which looked as if covered with ever 
shifting masses of dark clouds. Anon all was settled 
and silent, but for a short time oyly. The music of 
single harp, low and mellow, now sounded from the 
extremity of the dark field ; the melody breathed nothing 
of war or midnight assault, but seemed rather to be the 
harbinger of peace and goodwill. It ceased, and in a few 
minutes the footsteps of a single individual were heard 
ascending with difficulty the steep road which led to the 
western gate. 

‘Who comes?” demanded the sentinel. 

“The friend of Pictavia and no foe to Varno,” was the 
reply. . 

“Your name, calling and mission, friend, before you 
proceed farther ?” deman/led the sentinel. 

“My name is Eric,” answered the stranger, ‘my call- 
ing nobler than even that of a gallant warrior. I raise 
the song and awake the harp before king Drusken. My 
mission is above a vagsal’s ear; your lord only must 
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listen to the.voice of Eric. Open soldier, the breeze +s 
cold here, need a soldier fear the arm of age ?” 

Slowly and cautiously the iron bolts crept back ; in a 
moment more the stranger was within the ramparts, 
while the gate again closed with a crash, 

_ Varno stepped forward and welcomed the bard. “Why,” 
said he, ‘‘does the gon of song leave the palace of the 
king and seek shelter in the humble halls of Varno? Do 
you come to strike the harp to Spoldanka and sing her 
the songs you sung in the towers of her sire, when she 
would clasp your neck and weep at your tales of hapless 
love, or mingle her voice with thine as you recounted in 
song the mighty deeds of the chiefs of old? Say, 
friend, why this untimely visit ?” 

“Chief of Castle Clatchart,” replied the old man, lean- 
ing forward on his harp and weeping, “Why wilt thou 
pain the heart of age ? Thou knowest I have other errand 
than to please the ear of that rosebud of beauty. Varno 
is no fool ; he can see the battle from afar. But Drusken | 
said ‘Let the words of Erie be of peace.” 


(To be continued, ) 


aged 





TO STUDENTS AND READERS. 
The truth of the saying uttered by stout Samuel John- 
son is still as true as it is trite, that “literature makes a 
fair walking-stick, but is a very poor staff to lean upon.” 
All know that the expenses of a college paper are very 
seldom paid by the subscriptions of its readers, and to 
make amends somewhat we have to solicit advertisements. 
We would therefore ask our friends and patrons to re- 
member our difficulties and help us to improve our finan- 
cial circumstances by the prompt remittance of their sub- 
scriptions, Every student and alumnus of Queen’s should 
patronize the organ of his Alma Mater. 








A PLEA FOR CLASSICS, 


N our last article we traced the development of 

‘Greek and Latin literature till the time of the Chris- 
tian Era. (reek classical literature had at this period 
been long completed; the age of Pericles was the 
Augustan age of Greek literature. But at the time of our 
Lord’s Advent, the Augustan age of Latin literature had 
just closed ; the principal writers of this period we men- 
tioned in our last; there remain to be mentioned among 
the post-Augustan writers Tacitus the historian, Quin- 
tilian the great critic, and Juvenal the greatest of 
Roman satirists. 

Christianity, on its first publication in the Roman 
Empire, suffered long and violent opposition ; but gradu- 
ally it became triumphant, till at last the Empire became 
Pprofessedly Christian. But in the course of this struggle 
many works were written, both in Greek and: Latin, in 
defence of the new religion, by the more learned of its 
adherents. Some of these we still possess. Not only 
were apologies composed by the early Uhristians, but ex- 
Positions of scripture, and dissertations on doctrinal points. 














A very large number of these are still extant, and form an 
admirable source of instruction for the Christian student. 
In the dark ages learning became the monopoly of the 
clergy, and from time to time atleast there wag a familiar 
acquaintance with and vigorous study of the Ancient Clas- 
sics. Itis to this chain of circumstances that we attribute 
the high place held by Latin and Greek in educational insti- 
tutions. This position was much strengthened by the 
eager spirit of inquiry of che Reformation, All the 
Reformers were deeply versed in the classics ; otherwise 
they could never have played the grand part they did in 
this great movement for freedom. Indeed, Calvin, pro- 
bably the greatest intellect of all, wrote his works in 
Latin, which is sufficient indication of itself that this 
lunguage was indispensable to the scholar three h 
years ago. Nothing could so much brea, 
Rome as profound scholarship ; for it put its possessors 
on an equal footing with the priests of Rome. 

Classical learning became of course in E 
a very common accomplishment, 
of Charles il it lanquished, and continued to lanquish 
after his reign for some time, But even this period pro- 
duced Bentley, whose contributions to Classical Philosophy 
place him at the head of classical scholars. The study of 
Latin and Greek revived in the 18th century and towards 
its close we have the greatest Greek scholar England has 
yet produced, Richard Porson, During this long period 
classival learning held a most important place in educa. 
tional institutions, 

This brings us to our third point ; namely, to consider 
some of the objections made to the study of the classics 

The first objection we shall consider is that this is sn 
age of science and classical study ig out of place. This is 
undoubtedly an age of science, but is itan age of science 
alone? Do the votaries of science charge us to study 
science and nothing else? No, not exactly this, They 
would approve our studying English Literature ; but this 
cannot be properly understood without 
with classics ; so deep an impression di 
the English literary mind. But let us 
Is not this position virtually that 
despise no rational subject of study. God forbid. We 
do not despise science by any means, or modern languages 
or mathematics. They are all grand and noble subjects 
of study. But some hot-headed People cry out for the 
utter removal of classics from the curriculums of ouy 
colleges. They hate the study, but they cannot back 
their position with logical argument, We were disgusted 
with a paragraph in the McGill University Gazette foy 
November 25, p. 7, which betrays bitter hatred of the 
classics, but no cogent argument wag presented for this 
position. Some years ago Huxley was appointed president 
of an English Scientific Institution, where “the study of 
the classics was to be tabooed,” held up to ridicule, This 
is the feeling of many iu this age; this is their empty 
boast that a man can pass through Harvard without 
knowing one Greek letter from another, : 


undred 
k the power of 


lizabeth’s reign 
In the degenerate age | 


an acquaintance 
d they make on 
examine closer, 
of a bigot? We 
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So much for the objection from the standpoint of science. 
But we firmly believe one strong reason why classics are 
unpopular is that they require much hard labour to be 
mastered. And so the superficial mind rushes about to 
find something easier, something more according to its 
calibre. Many years ago we were advised to study French 
and German for university matriculation and to discard 
Greek, but eventually we turned our backs on the 
wretched advice. 

The truth is there is a wonderful amount of unrest in 
the minds of students now-a-days as to what to study. 
One hundred of Harvard’s freshmen have discarded 
mathematics. But why should a university pander to 
the tastes of any one and every one? Why not have fixed 
statutes for conferring the degree of B. A.? This con- 
tempt of classics so common now, argues ill for the age ; 
it will result in superficiality in other studies, especially 
literature. Why then boast that classics are of no use? 
Read the Hdinburgh Review, or Macaulay, cr Brougham, 
or Milton, or Shelley. Will not the classics be helpful 
to comprehend them? But not only so; the classics of 
themselves are eminently worthy of careful study. Who 
has read Homer without being charmed by his majestic 
yet unostentatious verse? And so with the other classi- 
cal writers. They are themselves a mine of delight, 
independent of the light they shed on all modern Euro- 
pean Literature. 








PARLIAMENT HOUSE, EDINBURGH, 


rT"HE doings in Parliament House are a mystery to the 

generality of people; and only by the ‘“‘initiated” 
are they fully appreciated. Strangers, from curiosity, at 
times find themselves within its walls; while others, 
more immediately concerned, are driven thither by their 
perturbed spirits, seeking solace at the hands of “justice.” 
Around the precints of the court their seems to hang an 
awe. This fear of the ermine damps the ardour of the 
timid and sends them away, convinced that serenity of 
life is more likely to be found at a distance from than in 
the immediate vicinity of the judicial bench. " Neverthe- 
less the proceedings in Parliament House are full of 
interest. There mercy, truth, vanity, presumption and 
justice are curiously comingled. Indeed, if ‘brethren 
were to dwell together in unity,” it would be difficult to 
say into what channels of usefulness those dependents 
upon justice, who throng the courts and who seem created 
for their calling, could direct their talents. 

The public entrance to the courts from High Street is 
through the Advocate’s Hall, a large and elegant 
room, with. a lofty ceiling, the rafters of which 
are of oak, the more prominent projections being 
gilded. The floor is also of oak. Around the 
walls are hung life-sized portraits of eminent  barris- 
ters and Lords of Session, The more prominent are 
Lord President Hope (1811-41), David Hume, Baron of 
Exchequer (1822-34), Lord Rutherfurd (1851-54), Right 


Hon. Duncan McNeill, Lord President (1852-67), and 
Lord Brougham (1863). There are statues of Viscount 
Melville, Henry Cockburn, Solicitor General (1830), 
Duncan Forbes, of Calboden, &c. Large variegated win- 
dows adorn the north-west and south walls. The south- 
ern window is especially worthy of notice. In beauty 
of design and colour the figures portrayed are really 
superb. The scene depicted was suggested by a narra- 
tive of the first meeting of the Court of Session, an account 
of which may be found in the Records of the Register 
House, and is written in Latin. It was translated by the 
late Joseph Robertson, LL.D. A key to the window 
states that ‘‘the Parliament was begun in the presence of 
the most excellent and serene King and Lord, our Lord 
James the V. of that name, at Edinburgh, upon the 27th 
day of the month of May, in the year of our Lord, 1532, 
' by the Most Rev. Father in Christ, Gavin, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, Lord High Chancellor to the venerable Fathers 
in Christ, for the most noble and serene Lords, Alexander, 
Abbot to the magistrates of Cambuskenneth, Lord 
President.” The “arms” of the successive Lords-President 
of the Court of Session are on the window in chronological 
order. The personages represented. and who were pre- 
sent at the opening of the first court, are Queen Margaret, 
widow of James IV. ; King James V. ; Sir James Foulis, 





of Colinston, Lord-Register; Richard Bothwell, Rector of 
Ashkirk ; Robert Reid, Abbot of Kinloss ; Gavin Dunbar, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, Chancellor; Alexander Myln, 
Abbot of. Cambuskenneth, President; Thomas Craw- 
ford, Oxengang, Justice-Clerk ; Sir William Scott, of 
Bulwearie ; Sir Adam Otterburn, King’s Advocate, and 
the Provost of Edinburgh. 

Upon court days in the hall there is considerable ex- 
citement. Advocates, wigged and gowned, strut about, 
usually in pairs. Some are in pensive meditation with 
clients, others are engaged in jocular conversation. All 
have an “eye to business ;” yet many a briefless one par- 
ades the floor with an air of concern peculiar to those who 
find time hanging heavily upon their hands for want of 
employment. The more fortunate, on the other hand, 
wear a dignity implying the presence of somebody. 

The courts are classified Division I, Division II, and 
Outer Courts. In the First Division sits the Lord-Presi- 
dent, supported on the right and left by two or more 
judges, according to the nature of the case on hand, The 
characteristics of priority amongst their Lordships visible 
to the stranger are a slight difference in the robes which 
they wear and the relative positions they occupy on the 
bench. The Lord-President fiils the centre chair, and 
behind him hangs the mace, representing four feet of 
regal authority. Viewing their Lordships, as they look 
through the indispensable spectacles or eye-glass and givé 
their opinion in calm, dignified, subdued and at the same 


time firm and didactic utterances, one is reminded of thé © 


words of Horace—Fiat justitia ruat celum.” A smile 
from judge, counsel, or witness, may at times relieve th? 
painful awe ; but a due reserve and appreciation of their 
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Superiority always commands to their Lordships that 
respect which is their prerogative as the judicial repre- 
sentatives of the Crown, The advocates and agents when 
pleading take up their position a few yards in front of 
their Lordships. They also assume an air of importance ; 
and always address themselves to the bench and jury. 
“Your Lordship,” “Gentlemen of the Jury,” are expres- 
sions constantly upon their lips. Man is vain ; and 
counsel, from experience, learn that judge and jurymen 
are no exception to the rule. But the Scottish bench is 
unassailable as to purity of motive. The judges are 
revered by the people; and there is no more honourable 
calling to be coveted by men of ability. Scottish law, 
based upon the old Roman law, affords scope for the 
exercise of the highest talent ; and the sony of Scotland’s 
most prominent men are consequently found amongst 
those who seek fame and fortune at the bur, The field of 
thought, from the diversity of cases which pass through 
the courts, is a very wide one. There are times when 
astute reasoning and judicial tactica must be einployed by 
the advocate; and these in turn give place to the most 
impassioned eloquence, These moods are called forth 
mainly by the circumstances under which cotnsel find 
themselves ; but the keen public interest manifested also 
adds a charm to the profession which young men cannot 
resist. Much could be written concerning Parliament 
House proceedings which might prove interesting, but 
space forbids at present. 


BUONAPARTE AND WELLINGTON, 

i Bas most accomplished of all the literary Lockharts 
was the son-in-law and biographer of Scott. His 
best-known book stands among the half-dozen biographies 
which are universally admitted to be the most perfect 
works of. their class in our language. Even his minor 
efforts in the same field had the touch of genius. A ser- 
vice to the new generation is therefore performed by the 
re-issue of the Life of Napolcon Buonaparte, by John 
Gibson Lockhart (Edinburgh: W. P, Nimmo, Hay and 
Mitchell). This edition is revised and abridged from the 
larger work ; and the editorial duty, wherever we have 
- tested it, seems to have been done with discretion and 
good taste. The typography is excellent, and the illus- 
trations are striking. We ure impressed anew with the 
wisdom of Lockhart’s summing-up of the character of 
Buonaparte and the significance of his career. ‘We 
doubt,” he says, ‘if any man ever passed through life 
’ympathising so slightly with mankind; and the most 
wonderful part of his story is the intensity of sway which 
he exerted over the minds of those in whom he so seldom 
Permitted himself to contemplate anything more than the 
tools of his own ambition. So great a spirit must have 
had glimpses of whatever adorns and dignifies the char- 
acter of man. But with him the feelings which bind love 
Played only on the surface—tleaving the abyss of selfish- 
ness untouched,” This is but one of the sentences that 
show the sharp insight of Lockhart; and that the dis- 
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tinguished editor of the Quarterly was not a Tory partisan 
in the narrow sense of the term is proved by his remark 
that the reign of Buonaparte, short as it was, inade it 
“impossible that the offensive privileges of caste should 
ever he renewed in France.” From the same publishers 
we receive a companion volume in the shape of the Life of 
the Duke of Wellington, by W. H. Maxwell—a work 
which may claim to be superior, both in regard to style 
and substance, to any other that has yet been produced, 
Of course, this is an abridged edition ; for the original 
work fills three volumes, and is too large for the general 
reader. The exclusion of the political and controversiay 
matter involves no loss that we need mourn over ; and 
the first chapter has received a few additions from the pen 
of the editor. These note some of the more significant 
occurrences in the life of the Iron Duke from the year of 
Waterloo till his death , and the chapter closes with the 
matchless pen-portrait of the great commander at ei ghty- 
two drawn by the greatest literary etcher of our time, 
Carlyle’s clear-cut cameo being most appropriately ae 
companied with a few lines from the noble ode by T enny- 
son. As we are approaching the gift-season, may we 
hint to thoughtful uncles and other kindly Personages 
that few better presents for a hoy could be culled from 
the field of secular biography. than these two volumes 
which picture so truthfully the two greatest soldiers of 
the modern world. —Christian Leader, 








ae 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


rE 


B.A. AND LIB, HOODS. 
To the Kditor of the Queen’s College Journal « 


Dear Srr,-—Last year a committee from the senior year 
waited on the senate and asked that a change be made in 
the B.A hoods. What reply was made, we do not know: 
but we know that no change wag made. Then it was hie 
wish of a large majority, if not all of the senior year, that 
a change should be made; and we feel sure that a change 
would be very acceptable to the present graduating year, 
Would it not be wise to appoint a committee to again 
wait on the senate and see what objections they have to 
make, if any. By the Calendar we see that the B, A. hoods 
shall be ‘black bordered with req silk." It, therefore 
does not make any difference whether it be black calico, 
cashmere, silk or FUR,—and since that is so, why not have 
fur? If fur were adopted, we would evade the compari- 
son of B.A. hoods and your grandmother's apron, 

Last year the seniors also discussed the matter of LL.B. 
hoods. The Calendar makes no provision for LL, B. hoods, 
Many of the students now attending Arts purpose taking 
the degree of LL.B., an-l it is only right that they should 
be interested in the selection of 9 hood. Why not have 
a distinctive hood when it is a distinctive degree? Let 
the committee uppointed to arrange about B.A, hoods also 
try to have the LL.B. hood question settled too, and that 
perinanently. 


Sentor, 
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EXAMINATIONS, 
To the Eiditor of the Queen's College Journal. 
Duar Srr,-—It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that the 
writer of the editorials on the relations of examinations 
and crams, in No. 4 of the Journal, does not do his subject 


justice by going deep enough to find truth. For example | 


he says: ‘‘It is the student who can cram and mechani- 
cally reproduce at an examination, direct answers to dir- 
ect and cranky questions who gains the honours and is 
reckoned the scholar.” This is far from the truth, and 
experience teaches us better. Any one who understands 
the amount of work that is required of an honour man of 
the present day at Queen’s, will see the utter impossibility 
of becoming such by a process of cram, while those who 
stand at the head of cur pass classes do not get there by 
cram, but by sure means of steady work. Before a class 
has been together two months, the poorest student in- 
tellectually in the class can point to the one or two who 
will head the list at the finals, How can he thus fortell? 
Evidently by what he and the rest of the class as well as 
the professor see plainly going on every day, faithful per- 
severing study. Does not this show that he who is reck- 
oned thescholar, and he who crams can never be considered 
in the same category? Go to the seat of war and interview 
the crammer, ask him how he expects to stand, and the 
answer comes readily, ‘‘if I get through I will be satisfied.” 
A good many crammers get through, a good many do not. 
Those who do stand where? Not at the top, they form 
a cluster around the foot of the list, stars of a lesser 
magnitude. 


The crammer and the cribber belong to the same. 


species. The former depends on the kind of a paper the 
professor sets him, the latter on the professors good 
nature in not being too strict in the examination hall. 

There is a black sheep in every flock, so in every class 
there is a cribber or two. This fact the senate should 
bear in mind when examination time comes, and as an act 
of charity to the cribber and others, let them havea more 
vigilant system of watching. A cribber who finds that 
he cannot crib will be taught a lesson, which will cure 
him of his pernicious habit, and he will cease to be a 
cribber; while those whom he bothers by trying to elicit 
information ftom, will also enjoy the blessing. Let the 
professor look to his paper as well, and the reign of the 
crammer will also end. : 

PoLiux. 








ALMA MATER ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Queen’s College Journal. 

Dear Sir,—Though far away from the halls of old 
Queen’s, I am still there in spirit. I have read ‘‘Arts” 
communication on Alma Mater elections with great 
interest. Iam quite sure, however, that “Arts” has not 
thoroughly considered his subject. He rushes blindly 
into print and accordingly is inconsistent. I refer to the 
latter part of his letter, in which he deplores the ‘‘meds,” 
lack of independence, and rejoices over the backbone of 








the art student. Let him answer the following question ; 
Where is the backbone of those medical students who are 
graduates in arts’ Surely when a man goes within the 
halls of Esculapius he does not become demoralized so as to 
lose’ his independence ; but to what other conclusion does 
‘“‘Arts” reasoning lead us? Moreover, what sort of weak- 
ness is it when the “meds” rally around their own candi- 
date? Itis a weakness that brings them out at the top 
every time. The ‘‘meds” have a perfect right to be 
represented in the A, M. S., and so can nominate what 
candidates they like, and as many of them as they please. 
It pleases them usually to nominate one good man for 
each contest, and in this they show their wisdom. On 
the other hand, arts students have backbone and opinions 
of their own. They see that the ‘‘meds” have as good 
men as they themselves have, and so they split and put 
the “med” in. Sometimes the “meds” majority is so 
great that if the medical vote were taken away still he 
would be elected by a majority of arts’ votes, Thus, 
because the ‘neds” vote the same way as the majority 
of the arts, who have backbone, they the ‘‘meds” have no 
backbone. Truly “Arts” is endowed with an undue 
quantity of that opinion which, according to himself, is 
inherent in every art student, when he reaches such con- 
clusions as these. Because pine will split when oak will 
not, therefore pine is better than oak. 

As a general thing the ‘‘meds” see their candidates for 
the minor offices at the head of the poll, and in these 
their men. are just as good as any the arts can bring 
out. But with regard to the president, the “meds” 
when they see the arts man. will make the best one allow 
him to go in by acclamation or help to puthimin. Facts 
show that we have elected more presidents on the art 
ticket. The ‘aneds” never bother with the critie, by 
custom he has always been an arts man, 

Again the arts students have so much backbone, that at 
one time when the only good man available wasa “med,” 
they must needs bring out an arts prof. to oppose him. 
They showed such good sense that they must oppose the 
only available good man, because he was a ‘‘med.” But 
the better man went in. 

It is the best thing possible that the ‘““neds” are 80 ° 
dependent. It gives greater interest to the election ; it 
seems to develop the backbone and opinion in the arts 
student ; it fills the depleted treasury to overflowing and 
serves to bind the college closer together. 

Such is the way in which this appears to one who was 
once an arts student. 


R, M. 








The earliest known lens is one made of rock crystal, 
unearthed by Layard at Nineveh. This lens, whose age is 
to be measured by thousands of years, lies in the British 
museum, with surfaces as bright as when itleft it’s maket’8 
hands, while, exhibited in the same place, may be see? 
other lenses of comparatively recent date, whose surface® 
are entirely destroyed by London smoke, 
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EXCHANGES. 


HE Portfolio for December comes to us with the 
question, ‘“‘Have we mortally offended our once 
friendly brothers of Queen’s ?” penciled on the top of the 
first page. We are happy to assure the Portfolio that 
the Journar has always looked upon it with the warmest 
feelings of friendship and will continue to do so as long as 
it portrays so faithfully the life and doings of the students 
of the Wesleyan Ladies’ College. The exchange column 
of the Portfolio is one of the best that we have seen and 
the manner in which it disposes cf the Athens’ Oniversity 
Reporter is decidedly refreshing. : 





Hark! oh ye college papers! Listen and give ear! 
The Rutgers Zargum has spoken, No more shall ye 
“‘waste good ink and paper writing effete panegyrics and 
proposing stale conundrums concerning woman’s sphere 
in life.” The Vassar graduate is not “the strong minded 
literary animal, who roams the country, roaring the 
mpn-terrifying woman’s rights cry, but a bewitching 
syren, whose joy is man’s joy and whose aims are man’s 
aims.” The Targin says s9 and the Targum knows. 





We welcome to our sanctum for the first time not only | 


another aspirant for distinction in the world of college 
journalism, but also a namesake of our own, in the 
Manitoba College Journal, 
monthly with twenty-six neatly printed pages and a 


generally attractive appearance. Like all papers and | 
individuals the Journal has its faults and chief among 


these is the fact that were it not for the “college news” 
and a small piece of poetry which may have been written 
by a student, there is no evidence that it is in any way 
connected with a college, Although there has been much 
controversy over what really constitutes the legitimate 
Sphere of a college paper, all minds are as one in the 
opinion that a college paper, to be worthy of the name, 
should be written by the students of a college and not by 
outsiders. We notice with pleasure the name of an old 
fellow student of our own, Mr. Donald Munroe, among 
the managers of the Journal. 





The Knox College Monthly for December was late in com- 
ing, but deep streams, weighty bodies, grave D.D.s and 
Ph.D.s are supposed to move slowly. It is really serious 
work to tackle, between classes, one of the Monthly's pon- 
derous articles on “Design,” ‘“Cuniform Inscriptions,” 

et hoe genus omne. The grave D.D.s and Ph.D.s of the 
Country manses may muster up courage to digest that 
kind of meat, but for the average college graduate it is 
decidedly tvo strong. If we were at the helm we would 
Vary the repast with an occasional cutlet of veal, or bet- 
ter still, with a fragrant dish of scalloped oysters. We 
Suppose these learned productions are able, but really we 
would not just like to say. Our contemporary is sound. 
That goes without saying. 





‘ | who was Shylock?” Pater loquituy—_. 
It is a handsome little | . 
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The Pastor's Diary, prepared by the Rey. L, H. Gordon, 
B.A., pastor of Erskine church, Montreal, and published 
by the famous firm of Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 
presents a neat and attractive appearance with its hand. 
some black cloth binding and gilt lettering, It shows 
method, and a practical appreciation of a working pastors 
duties, But after all it is only adapted to the wants of 
city pastors with large congregations and many public 
engagements. For the average country ministers it is far 
too large for practical filling up. An edition of the 
Diary reduced to one third of the present size and a 
third of the present price would be just the thing that 
every pastor wants. The plan is excellent and nothing of 
importance is omitted. Indeed in a smaller and cheaper 
edition somethings might be left out withont loss, such as 
the Sunday school lessons, the collections, with which the 
pastor should have nothing to do, the select scripture 
texts, which may be found at first hand in Bib 
other useful but not necessary contents, 
lent” leaf is a bright idea. 


SEE 
DIVINITY: HAG. 
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The “Books 





N orthodox Yankee paper represents an inquiring 
youth asking of his Unitarian pater familias, “Pa 

, > 

: “Great goodness, 
boy! You attend church and Sunday-school every week 
’ 


and dot know who Shylock wag? Go and read your 


_ Bible, sir.” 


Clerical coolness is well known; at least it is well aaa 
to the librarian of Union Theologica] Seminary, who falta 
story of a minister who returned a book after keeping it 
for twenty-three years, with a note to the effect that he 
needed it no longer as he had obtained a, better edition, 

* 


We are always glad to hear of the active endeavors for 
good of Queen’s men. A report reaches yg that Mr. Jas, 
McNaughton has been successful in establishing a mis. 
sionary association in Union Seminary, New York. The 
boys have appointed him president, 


The students of New College, Edinburgh, were favored 
the other day with an after-dinner speech from Rey. John 
Brown, of Bedford, who was introduced as the biographer 
of John Bunyan by Prof. Laidlaw. Mr. Brown began by 
saying that his sole recommendation in appearing before 
them was the fact that for twenty years he had filled the 
pulpit of the “Great Dreamer.” That was no easy task. A 

Henlyon elder once asked him in what church he wag 
minister. He replied that he wag Bunyan’s successor 
“Eh, man !” said the worthy, “it'll be hard work for you 
to fill his shoon.” Mr, Brown impressed upon his hearers 
the truth that their work as preachers was not to specn- 
late but to proclaim. 
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The first and second year men have a practice of enter- 
taining their brethren of the final year ata supper previous 
to their departure. These suppers, prior to this, have 
been held in a private house, This year, owing to the 
increased number of men in the Hall, no room large 
enough could be obtained outside of an hotel, and conse- 
quently the Burnett House was patronized. The spread 
was all that could be desired. Oysters and other dainties 
having been despatched, the youthful ‘‘theologs” braced 
themselves to lay hold of the wit and wisdom of the sober, 
grave and reverend seniors. Mr. McRossie, who occu- 
pied the chair, called on each, and speeches long and short, 
witty and dry, learned and unlearned, were delivered and 
received with cheers. Advice was cheap. One man 
thought the great requisite of a student was a “receptive 
faculty,” another that he should be ‘‘thorough,” while a 
third considered that he should be ‘‘critical.” All gave in- 
vitations to their youthful brethren to visit them “in their 
manses,” except ‘‘Neil,” who told them “‘that if ever any 
of them came within 50 miles of his mange, to be sure and 
stay there.” ‘‘Bob” hoped that if any of them got into 
“any of the great walks of life,” they would be sure of 
his sympathy. ‘‘Dave” told them they had much to be 
thankful for in Canada, where educational aid was much 
more easily acquired than in Scotland. Prof. Dyde gave 
his farewell speech, so did Mr. Colin Scott. The former 
is off to Fredericton, the latter to Ingersoll. Altogether, 
a very pleasant time was spent, and after singing ‘Blest 
be the tie that binds,” the company dispersed. 


: ¥. M. . A. 


Eee principal of Kioto Theological Seminary, Japan, 
addressing the Yale divinity students, suid that 13 
churches have been formed in Japan during the past year, 
and mentioned the interesting work of an American stu- 
dent who formed a congregation which now numbers 375 
members. He appealed for at least six men to go to 
Kioto as preachers. 

Rev Josiah Tyler, who has been a missionary in Africa 
over thirty years, says the Zulu men, especially young 
men, are becoming fearfully addicted to smoking, and he 
perceives that it makes serious inroads on their constitu- 
tion. This is one of the unpleasant results of European 
civilization! No American missionary in South Africa 
uses tobacco in any form. Dr. Tyler adds: ‘We shall, 
ere long, have anti-tobacco societies in all our inissionary 
stations, and shall fight against this vile habit till we lay 
our armour down.” 

Mr. Studd, the great English evangelist who accom- 
panied Messrs. Moody and Sankey through the Old Coun- 

. try and the States, is now in New York holding meetings 
with the students of Union and other seminaries. He is 
expected in Kingston next month to hold a series of ser- 
vices with the students of Queen’s. These meetings will no 
doubtbe very profitable and interesting to all, as Mr. Studd 
takes a deep interest in the spiritual welfare of students. 
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The Indian Christian young men of Dakota are forming 
Y.M.C. associations, The Indian name for a Y.M.C.A. 
is ““Kosha Okodakiciye.” There are now eleven societies 
bearing this euphonious desiguation. ‘They have heen 
holding a missionary conference at which the day meet- 
ings were attended by young women as well as men; the 
evening sessions were for young menonly. For president. 
one of the associations ‘looked around till they found an 
old man with a young heart.” All these Dakota associa- 
tions are careful ‘not to do work that only the church 
should d>.” This interesting movement seems to be en- 
tirely spontaneous. 





PERSONALS. 


R, ADAM SHORTT, M.A., has been appointed as- 
sistant to Dr. Watson, Queen’s College. Mr. 
Shortt graduated at Queen’s in 1883, and the same year 
took the gold medal in Mental and Moral philosophy. 
During his course he obtained the Governor-General’s. 
prize and the McLennan prize for an essay on “Recept 
English Psychology.” He took the degree of M.A, in 1885. 
Subsequently Mr. Shortt also attended the philosophy 
class at Edinburgh university, and carried off a very im- 
portant prize. He is a native of Walkerton, County 
Bruce. 


Mr. J. F. Smith filled the pulpit of Mr. W. H. Boyle, 
Paris, on the 21st ult. Mr. Smith, it will be remembered, 
officiated for Mr. Boyle, during his absence last summer 
in the old country. 


The class of ’89 has been increased this week by the 
addition to its numbers of two young ladies, Misses. 
Squires and Lockhead, The gentlemen of that class will 
have to make an extra effort if they do not wish the ladies 
to leave them behind on the finals, in the spring. 





Quite a number of the students, whose homes are at @ 
long distance from Kingston, remained in the city during 
the Christmas vacation and passed the time very enjoyably 
studying, sleeping or calling on their young lady friends 
so that they may not have to go out the rest of the session 
and having a good time in general. The general verdict 
is that Kingston is a jolly place to spend the Christmas 
week, 


Mr. W. J. Drummond, while attending his classes in 
Queen’s last Friday, received a telegram announcing the 
deuth of his father and immediately left for his home neat 
Brockville. Mr. Drummond had been troubled with a 
affection of the heart, for some time, which was the cause 
of his sudden death, About two years ago the same 
young gentleman was summoned from college to the 
death-bed of a fond mother, and the death at this time of 
a watchful and indulgent father makes his bereavement 
extremely sad. Mr. Drummond has the sympathy of hi# 
friends in this city. 
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A MEETING of this society was held in the Science 
class room on Saturday, January 9th, with the 
President, Mr. F. Heath, in the chair. The meeting was 
fairly large, more medical students than usual being pre- 
sent. The minutes of the previous mecting were read and 
adopted. Mr. J. J. MeLennan’s notice of motion that 
the names of Mr. Fleming, ete., be added to the list of 
members, was put and unanimously carried, During the 
discussion of business Dr, Anglin entered and asked that 
the secretary be permitted to read a communication, 
which Mr. Bird had sent to him, and in which he threat- 
ened to sue Dr. Anglin. During session ’83, the Univer. 
i sity Council, assisted by the Alma Mater Society, of 
which Dr. Anglin was treasurer, gave a reception to 
Chancellor Fleming. Mr. Bird was engaged as caterer, 
and claims that he was to be paid a certain sum, and not 
having received the full amount, he threatened to sue Dr, 
Anglin, the treasurer of the Alma Mater, for the balance 
of the account, The society, considering that the Dr. 
should not be accountable for the debt, passed a motion 
taking all the responsibility from him. As the Council 
had, in the first place, taken charge of the reception, 
a committee was appointed to find out who should be re- 
sponsible for the debt. As the hour was somewhat 
advanced, it was moved and carried that the debate, 
which was to he carried out in parliamentary form, be laid 
over till the next regular meeting of the society. It was 
unanimously resolved that before the closing of each 
meeting of the society, a number of instrumental solos 
should be rendered by the musical members of the society. 
A number of choruses were sung and the meeting ad- 
journed. ’ 


>40HE ROYAL COLLEGR< 








oe Royal Medical College re-opened on Monday, 

January lith, after three weeks’ vacation, during 
which the boys thoroughly enjoyed themselves visiting 
friends, and ag one of our worthy Profs. remarked, “‘look- 
ing after the little sweethearts at home.” We are happy 
to see the faces of ten additional freshmen (making a total 
of 52) among us, to all of whom we extend a hearty wel- 
come, and especially to one gentleman, who after attend- 
ing a session at one of the Toronto schools of medicine, 
decided to give the Royal a trial, and has expressed his 
determination to complete his medical studies here. We 
can assure him that he has made a change which will re- 
sult in a great advantage to himself. 

If all the members of the final year graduate inthe spring 
they will form the largest class of M. D.’s that has yet 
left the Royal. Quite a number of expectant graduates 
Purpose going to the Old Country to perfect themselves 
before settling down to practice, and with those M. D's, 
of last year, who are to accompany them, will uphold the 
reputation of the Royal across the waters. 


URING the vacation one of our most Popular pro- 
fessors, not content with his “musty, rusty state 
of bachelorhood,” decided to change for the matrimonial 
state, and taking advantage of the absence of the students 
took unto himself a wife. We refer to Prof, W, H. Hen. 
derson, M.D., who is.one of the many Successful gradu- 
ates of the Royal Medical College, the lady of his choice 
being Miss Ella, only daughter of Squire Everett, Colling- 
bay. We heartily congratulate the professor on ‘securing 
such a beautiful and accomplished lady as his bride. Dr, 
Henderson graduated in ’79, and stood at the top of the 
list of that year. He had the courage to settle down to 
practice in his own home (the city of Kingston), where he 
has enjoyed a successful career as a physician and guy. 
geon. Step by step he has risen, until now he is one of 
the staff of the college from which he graduated. The 
Prof, is a favorite among the boys, and those who re- 
mained in the city during the holidays decided to present 
him with a tangible evidence of their good will, ee “ 
order to do so, a deputation waited Upon him after the 
wedding breakfast, and presented him with an addresg 
accompanied by a handsome silvey fruit set. We wish 
the happy couple a glorious honeymoon and a bright and 
prosperous New Year, 





WISE SAYINGS OF EMBRYO DOCTORS 
O, wow-wow, to the singin’ skewel, Like the Grass. 
hopper.—W. N. 


T looks toward you.—Jos. F. 
A meal off an icicle. —J. W. W, 
Where’s that champaign ?—J. N, 


Oh! say, there’s a “‘cop” in the dissecting room,— 
Fresiy, 
Ss 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE GLEE CLUn. 
1 no past session has the (lee 
active or scored so many succesgeg as it has thig 
present session. A most successful concert was rendered 
by the Club in the Opera House, and the very large andi- 
ence that greeted them there is an evidence of the appre- 
ciation in which this Club is held by the people of King- 
ston. This concert was the farewell appearance of Mr, 
F, C. Heath, B.A., as the conductor of the Glee Club 
and he has every reason to feel proud of the position c. 
which he has, by his energy and earnest working, brought 
the Club. Requests are still coming in asking the Clyh 
to sing at different places, but owing to press of college 
work, they are all declined. The Club attended an “at 
home” at Dr. Grant’s just before the Xmas holidays, and 
as usual had a most enjoyable time, Although “bie val. 
unable members leave this year, it is hoped that next gseg- 
sion there will be a reorganization and a determined effort 
put forth to keep the Club atthe Standing to which it has 
attained. 


Club been go 





af 





DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 








\ HAT the limbs of the law are saying in the west :— 
Tam not nearly so bashful as I used to be.—J. 

H. M. 

Phillips, Phillips! Are you a man, Phillips?—G. F, H. 

If Thad not been there it would have been murder; be- 
sides, what « chance it was to show Katie my great mus- 
cular development.—A. D, C. 

Tam the individual who can write to the Globe.—R., 
J. M. 

You should hear me sing ‘I will be True to Thee” to 
the entranced Avonmorites.—J. S. S. 

Tam a full-fledged with a blue big, but as yet there is 
nothing in it.—H. C. F. 

Behold ine as I do up King in my new plug. 
Toronto dudes a thing or two.—E. H. B. 

I have graduated at tossing coppers and am now going 
in for law.—R. M. D, 

Tam reading hard, so don’t bother me, you fellows.— 
H. M. M. 


I'll show 


Lindsay is immensely popular with Queen’s men at all 
times, but particularly at Christmas. Messrs. Rod McKay, 
Norman Grant, Hugh Grant and W. G. Mills spent some 
days there during the recent vacation, the first three 
being guests of Rev. Dr. McTavish. We have it on ex- 
cellent authority that the impression left on the hearts 
and larders of the Lindsay people will last for a very long 
time; in fact, it is now scarcely possible for any fascinat- 
ing gentleman who has a hearty appetite to enter Lindsay 
without immediately incurring the suspicion that he isa 
student of Queen’s College. One Monday morning, which 
as most of our readers know has been familiarly known 
from time immemorial as washing day, one of the above- 
mentioned visitors appeared at the back door of the Doe- 
tor’s manse, and, with the keen eye which appertaineth 
toa divinity student, spied a pretty maiden in a neigh. 
boring yard hanging out clothes. Although not acquainted 
with her, our hero stretched the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood, so as to include sisters and called out 
‘Come over and help us,” ‘We're not through with our 
washing yet.” Just as she was preparing to go over, the 
Dr. appeared and to prevent any further proceedings of 
such a character immediately had his back door firmly 
nailed up. 


We are informed that Roderick played blind man’s 


buff in a way that caused the very hair on the heads of 


the Lindsay people to stand erect with astonishment and 
delight. The elegant manner in which he upset stoves, 
tumbled over tables, knocked down bird cages and em- 
braced the la——, well, embracod one thing and another, 
was perfectly marvellous; and we are told, and believe, 
that nothing like it was ever witnessed in North America 
since the acrobat walked ona tight rope over the brink of 
Niagara. 
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A Norman Tate.—During the week between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s the classic Scugog was covered with 
a magnificent sheet of ice, and hundreds of the young and 
a few of the old of Lindsay were skimming about on 
skates. A youth, who is now in his fourth year at 
Queen’s College, wanted to be able to say when he re- 
turned to college that he had seen and actually skated on 
the Scugog. ‘Taking as his motto ‘‘T'wo heads are better 
than one, even if one” etc., he decided to invite a young 
lady friend to accompany him. She agreed to go, and an 
arrangement was made that he should return for her at a 
certain time. He went out to borrow a pair of skates, 
hut before he could succeed in getting a pair large enough, 
the appointed hour was long past. Hastening to the 
house, he found that the lady had departed leaving a 
message that she, hopeless of his return, had gone up the 
river alone. He hied away, and reaching the banks he 
sat for a few minutes on the cold ground to put on his 
skates. Then singing to himself ‘‘Gaily the Troubadour” 
he sped along mile after mile in a northerly direction, 
taking it for granted that the river flowed south, and that 
up the river must therefore mean north, and keeping a 
a sharp lookout lest he should pass the lady. But, alas! 
night came, and still she was nowhere to be seen, and in 
bicter disappointment he was forced to retrace his steps. 
Imagine, if you can, the emotions which agitated him 
when he heard on his arrival at home that the Scugog, in 
addition to being classic, and meandering and full of 
stumps,’ also flows north; and that, consequently, the 
young miss had heen wp the river after all, even if she 
had gone south, 

“Tl join you presently,” said a graduate of Divinity 
Hall to a young couple, just as he started for a key to the 
church door. , 





Counsel (to witness)—‘“The previous witness swore that 
when found he was breathing like a porpoise.” 

Witness—‘T dunno about that, sah.” 

Counsel—‘‘You were present?” 

Witness—-‘‘Yes, sah.” 

Counsel—‘‘Examined him carefully?” 

Witness—‘‘I ’xamined him keerfully.” a 

Counsel—-‘‘And yet you will not swear he was breath- 4 
ing like a porpoise?’ 

Witness—‘‘No, sah.” 

Counsel—‘You will state to the counsel why.” 

Witness—‘‘Cos I never heerd a po’poise breave, sah!” 


My port-monaie! The other day 
Twas fat, and bulged out so: 


But Christmastide and New Year's day 
Have Bernhardt-ized my pocket-book— 

Have made its plumpness waste away, 
Till this is now its altered look: 
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E notice with pleasure that Trinity 

College, Toronto, has followed some- 
what in the footsteps of Queen’s in institu- 
ting a course of popular lectures. Judging 
from the large audience which met last 
Saturday afternoon to hear the lecture de- 
livered by the Rev. Professor Clark of 
Trinity College, on ‘‘Water Babies,” we 
conclude that the people of Toronto appre- 
Ciate the favor conferred upon them by the 
University. We hope that the people of 
Kingston will see it to be to their advantage 
to turn out in large numbers to the series of 
lectures now being delivered by Prof. 
Watson. Asa further incentive to the citi- 
zens, we hear that a French conversational 
class is likely to be formed at an early date. 


attention of the governing body should be 
called to its unhealthy and filthy state. It 
is simply a disgrace to the University that 
the class-rooms of one of its departments 
should be in acondition suchas to impair the 
health of the students. But we are inclined - 
to think that the students themselves are 
more to blame than the faculty. They have 
it in their power to complain, but they seem 
not only to have fallen into a state of chronic 
carelessness in regard to the cleanliness of 
their surroundings, but have even gone the 
length of destroying the benches in their 
“den” and otherwise damaging the college 
property. Were they to complain and be 
unheeded, then they might, as a last resort 
call the attention of the city health officer tc 
the condition of the college building, and he 
perhaps would see that something was done 
to remedy the present state of affairs, x 
A pleasing feature in connection with 
most colleges in the States is the 
interest students take in their Alma Mater. 
Visitors are struck with this fact by the 
visible memorials donated by former stu- 
dents which surround or are within college 
buildings. These take various shapes, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the graduating 
class ; it may be a drinking fountain or Y.M. 
C. A. rooms, as at Princeton > OF a stained. 
glass window or gymnasium, asis now pro- 
posed by the graduating class of 86, of 
Columbia College. In an editorial] in the 
Acta Columbiana the remark is made that 
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“it is eminently fitting that °86 should not | selves every year to send substantial aid to at 


leave college without a memorial.” This 


least one foreign mission station in connec- 


seems to be the general feeling of the alumni | tion with their respective churches, They de- 


of States colleges, and it is one we might 
do well to imitate. The memorial need 
not be one which would entail any hardships 
upon the graduating men. A gift is rightly 
valued according to the spirit in which it is 
given. In a former number of the JournaL 
a plea was made in behalf of the College 
Library. Recent publications in every de- 
partment of science, in history, in travel, and 
in theology are wanted. Many students, 
however willing, may meanwhile be unable 
to accede to the request that they should 
present even one volume as a permanent 
memento of their connection with the col- 
lege. ‘But all the graduates could give a 
little towards securing a few standard works, 
which, if presented to the college, would 
prove a fitting memorial of class ’86, and 
would no doubt be highly appreciated by the 
faculty and friends of Queen's. 

O ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” This was 
Christ’s command to his disciples, and 
through them to the church. The church 
now feels that in as much as she fulfils her 
duty in this respect, so does she prosper. If 
this is the feeling of the church, how natural 
it is that-the Missionary Association of 
Queen’s, composed of young men who are 
looking forward to the Christian ministry, 
should be similarly influenced, It has been 


6 


proposed that when any young man offers. 


himself to the foreign mission field, the asso- 
ciation should lay aside home work, and de- 
vote the whole of their funds to his support. 
We are not sure whether it is advisable to give 
home work up entirely. Why not try and 
undertake both home and foreign work? Stu- 
dents in connection with the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland and the Presby- 
terian Church of England take upon them- 


| 





‘cide upon a mission; all available informa- 
tion concerning that mission is secured. 
They are then sent forth in pairs to the 
churches. One student preaches a short 
sermon, the other brings the mission directly 
before the people. He treats of the geogra- 
phy, climate, manners and customs of the 
natives, the encouragements and discourage- 
ments of the missionary; and closes with an 
earnest appeal on behalf of the mission. 
The self-denying efforts of these young men 
are never in vain. Ministers gladly vacate 
their pulpits for the time being; and “the 
students’ pleading” is looked forward to 
and regarded as one of the ecclesiastical 
events ofthe year. What is done in the old 
country may be accomplished in Canada. 
R. ALLEN has written in haste and 
‘fallen into error, He writes from 
hearsay, and accepts what he hears as truth. 
He says our editorial contained “a charge” 
against him. If he had read the editorial 
he would have found there a bare statement 
of fact more than justified in his own letter 
in our present issue. Whether or not ‘boys 
will be boys the word over,” we would ask 
our readers to compare Mr, Allen’s letter 
with our editorial of last number and see 
which is more manly in its terms. We ad- 
vanced no views whatever, either as to ideal- 
ism or realism. Mr. Allen charges us with 
disseminating opinions borrowed from our 
teacher; and he is rather bitter in his denun- 
ciations. But we do not feel the sting, be 
cause we perceive that it is not intended for 
us. It is really too bad in Mr. Allen to strike 
at the professor through the medium of the 
“boys.” This is evidently his intention; but 
he is again at sea, because the writer of the 
editorial referred to never had the pleasure 
of being a pupil of Dr. Watson. Mr, Allen’s 
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“cc 9 i s ; é 
mare’s nest theory is consequently wholly During the discussion on confederation it wes 


inapplicable—and his inadequate conclu. 
tsion, hat the success of Mohamedanism, 


Buddhaism, Roman Catholicism, &c., is at- 


tributable to the training of youth, becomes 
pointless. Have these great systems of reli- 
gion in the past been purposeless ? May they 
not have been instrumental, to some extent, 
in paving the way for Christianity? We 
pointedly deny having made any reference 
to “old fogies,” or to have questioned their 
knowledge. We simply allocated Mr. Allen 
’ to that nook in the temple of philosophy of 
which he himself speaks so proudly. He 
may if he wishes drive realism to its utmost 
limits, and idealism to ridiculous conclu- 
sions; all we ask is that he will leave us 


unfettered. 


“Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 

N those good old days it would seem that 

London, unlike Kingston, believed ina se- 
cond term; to givea third term was not wholly 
out of the question. Without pronouncing 
on the point, so far as cities and their May- 
ors are concerned, we are heartily in favour 
of the London way of doing things, so far as 
our Chancellorship is concerned. Chancel- 
lor Fleming has had two terms, and at a 
meeting held on the 16th inst., the Council 
unanimously elected him for the next three 
years. His nomination paper was signed by 
members of various creeds and professions, 
and all were unanimous in declaring that a 
better man for the office was not to be found 
in Canada, and that he had fully deserved 
the honour by his interest in the University 
and his devotion to the duties of his office. 
By some men the office would probably be 
regarded as merely titular (?) ; but Mr. Flem- 
Ing has made it such a teality that in the 
future no man will venture to fill his shoes 
Without making up his mind to do real work. 
He has been at the front whenever needed. 


most important for the university to have at 
its head a man whom no one could suspect 
of interested local, sectarian, cr professional 
views, and who was able to estimate at its 
real weight one of the most flashy and hol. 
low schemes ever proposed to an educated 
people. We believe that there is not a sty+ 
dent who would not have voted for Mr. Flem- 
ing if students were given the chance. Per- 
haps by 1889 the franchise will have been 
given to undergraduates ; andif so, we should 
say that Sandford Fleming will have a good 
chance for a fourth term. 

R. SCHURMAN, one of the professors 

of philosophy in Dalhousie College 

has accepted the chair of Philosophy in Cae 
nell, and some Canadian newspapers regard 
the appointment as a legitimate subject for 
congratulation. Weare at a loss to know 
why either Canada or Dr. Scharman is to be 
congratulated. Canada loses a very prom- 
ising professor, and she has too few to enable 
her to afford such a loss. We ought to look 
forward to a Canadian Philosophical School, 
and it is therefore important that our own 
colleges should be manned by our most vig- 
orous thinkers. If there was any promotion 
in the case, we would be more readily recog- 
ciled to the translation; but we cannot see 
the promotion, and are inclined to think that 
Dr. Schurman has madea mistake. Cornell's 
reputation rests entirely on its equipment as 
a school of practical science. It has done 
nothing in philosophy, and it is not now 
equipped for work in this department. It 
has only one chair in philosophy, from which 
nothing has ever emanated, whereas Dal- 
housie has no fewer than three chairs. It js 
true that one of these, the one filled by the 
late Principal, is now vacant ; but it is likely 
to be filled before long. Cornell has more 
students than Dalhousie, but few of them go 
with any intention of studying Philosophy, 
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And, as the session in Cornell is nine months 
long, against a six months’ session in Dal- 
housie, a professor in the former college is 
not likely to have as much time for original 
work. The salary, we believe, is a little 
larger, but no one imagines that that had 
anything to do with Dr. Schurman’s decision. 
Altogether, while congratulating Cornell, we 
see no reason for congratulating Nova Scotia 
or Dr. Schurman. 


E are pleased to have another com- 

munication from ‘‘Pollux,” and to 
notice that; on reflection, he has, with refer- 
ence to examinations, endorsed to a con- 
siderable extent our opinions expressed in a 
previous number. He read our editorial in- 
correctly, because hurriedly. Hence he ran 
away with the idea, that when we spoke of 
students, by a process of cram, gaining 
honours, we of necessity meant that they 
had been successful in the honours course. 
This does not at all follow: and the idea 
was foreign to our minds. All we stated was 
that any student who could cram, might, 
under the existing system, gain a position to 
which his abilities would not otherwise 
entitle him. When “Pollux” suggests a 
remedy for cram, he meets our wishes. He 
shows the inconsistencies of the present 
examination system, and correctly points 
out that no allowance is made for mental 
differences in students. This University 
faculties will yet be compelled to consider. 
The fact of the many being pitted against the 
few who have had superior preliminary advan- 
tages, often defeats its purpose by burdening 
the minds of the majority with information 
which they cannot appropriate to immediate 
or permanent uses. 


UR neighbors across the line have a 
penchant for anything ‘‘big,” and one 
of them is now about to do the biggest thing 
in universities that the world has yet heard. 
Leland Stanford, son of a New York farmer, 


.tion. The California State University has 


went to California more than thirty years 
ago, and made money by railroading. He 
now proposes to give $20,000,000 to endow 
another university in the State of his adop- 











































an endowment of a million and a half, and 
hitherto that has been considered quite a 
respectable sum ; but beside the new institu- 
tion, 1o be created by one man’s beneficence, 
it will be a mole-hill beside a mountain. We 
have here a fair illustration of the respective 
capacities of public and private liberality. 
Johns Hopkins University, which is doing 
better work than any other university in the 
States, has hitherto been the one that touched 
the high water mark of private munificence, 
but as its productive funds are only a little 
over three millions, the Stanford University 
leaves it, too, quite out of sight. The richest 
university in the States hitherto has been 
old Columbia, with an endowment of about 
six millions. President Barnard is appealing 
for two or three millions more, and is likely 
to get them—all the more when he can point 
wealthy New Yorkers to the example of the — 
man who went west. Cornell is thought to 4q 
be wealthy, forGoldwin Smithsaysthat when 4 
it sells its land, or rather when its land be- 
comes worth selling, it will have six or eight 
millions. At present, it has two millions, ‘ 
and is so hard up that it couldn’t get evel @ 
one professor of philosophy, till Mr. Sage @ 
the other day endowed a chair to the extent q 
of $3,000 a year. Almost allit has was given 4 
by Ezra Cornell, who made money by in- 4 
vesting in telegraph lines when few rich me? | 
had any faith inthem. Beside these sums, the 
Principal’s request for a quarter of a million, 
with which to equip Queen’s properly, seems 
modest enough. Are there no Canadians wh? 
have made money out of railroads, telegraphs: 
or other commodities. and who believe that a 
the best use to make of money is to develop a 
mind and form the characters of the futur? @ 
leaders of society ? 
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POETRY. 
ALMA MATER. 

LMA MATER, mother dear ! 
Ah! it seems but yesterday— 


Though it’s many a weary year, — 
Since I passed from thee away. 


Pass’d away with my degree, 
Much elated—very vain ; 

What a prize it seemed to me !— 
How, if it were now to gain ? 


Alma Mater ! thou hast seen, 
Since the days of long ago, 
Many a mellow Verdant Green 
To a pungent fellow grow. 


Are the knockers of the town, 
Fastened firmer to the doors? 

Do the wearers of the gown, 
Ever visit—well—the moors ? 


Can the rustic leave his sleigh 
Over night on Barrie stre2s ? 
Nor be forced tv plod his way, 
To the country on his feet ? 


Does the grand procession go, 
Serenading fav’rite ‘Dons’? 

Are there any ‘ructions’ now !—- 
Windows perforate with stones ? 


Have you lofty-toned police? 
Men of sympathetic souls, 
Open to conviction-—‘grease’— 

Men averse to crackiug polls? 


Are there any ‘suppers’ tiow, 

Where the tongue it waxeth thick ? 
Winding up in friendly row, 

Classic, very, quoad ‘hic’? 


Ah ! in these degenerate days, 
Of the ‘Act’ cui nomen ‘Scott,’ 
Is there not a risk of ways, 
Worse than singing round the ‘pot’ ? 


Alma Mater ! may your sons, 
Sober be, in hall or town, 

From the high Olympic dons 
To the freshest Freshman down ! 


But, the tyranny of ‘Scott,’ 
Or the rabies ‘Prohibition’, 

Alma Mater! touch it not, 
Nor Toronto ‘Coalition’ ! 


So thy sons, in duty bound, 
Will in duty ever pray, 

Till thy glory flash around, 
Brighter than the orb of day. 


—STEPHEN}McSLocan. 
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VARNO THE BRAVE: 


A TALE OF THE 
PICTS AND scots. 


BY THE LATE D. M., PERTH, N. B, 


The arrival of Eric within the castle gates might have 
awakened momentarily suspicion in the mind of Varno ; 
but the silvery locks of the aged harper, and the halo of 
sacredness which surrounded his calling, combined with 
the fact that Eric had with his songs delighted the child- 
hood of his beloved wife, tended somewhat to dispel all 
doubt as to the purpose of his visit. Yet Eric was un- 
willingly a tool in the hands of his royal master, His 
message to Varno was, ‘‘Let the words of Eric be peace.” 
But, when he saw the array of armed men stealthily sur- 
rounding the castle walls, anguish filled his heart ; his 
harp was silent, and his tongue involuntarily ejaculated 
a prayer that his trusted friends might not fall into the 
hands of the traitorous foe. ; 

Varno was too much of a soldier, now 
were visibly preparing to attack hig str 
himself up to despondency or inactivity. He summoned 
his men and sen$ them to com plete with all haste das 
sive operations, He himself examined min ie 
assuilable point in the castle walls 3 saw tha 
secure against attack ; armed his soldiers ; 
addressed to them, as was his wont, a few 
couragement, calmly awaited results, Spoldanka was 
equally prepared for any emergency. She did not add t 
her husband’s troubles by indulging in effeminate fo : 
bodings, but actively assisted in the general preparati ie 
which were going on to repel the offensive Pictavians ait 
were even then thirsting for their blood. But other war- 
riors were there than those of Pictavia, and what was 
some consolation, nearer the intended point of attack 
On them the eyes of the garrison were intently fixed ; 
their military costume, unlike the iron cap and brindled. 


ox-skin covering of the Pict, were helmets and brenst- 
and brazen girdles sparkling round 


plates of shining brass, 
gaudy coloured vestments encircled their loins, and su 
ported by massy brass chain swords of un . 
the white horse pourtrayed on their banner 
out as the ranks of Northumbria, 

A noise from the eastern extremit: 
intimated that hostilities had conimenced, There a d 
tachment of the besiegers, concealed by trees and ‘real 
wood, had unperceived approached the rock, and with 
an ardour that made danger a mockery, clambered up the 
rugged precipices at a place where the fortifications were 
low, and were almost effecting a lodgment when the 
were observed and treated with a bloody races 
Varno hurried to the place ; the few within were instantly 
butchered, and those who had newly gained the top of the 
wall were sent hurling back, forcing and dashing in thie 
descent the whole of their scrambling comrades os 
over pointed cliff and precipice, till the whole were groan- 
ing below, a mangled and almost lifeless mass. 


that the enemy 
onghold, to give | 


utely every 
t they were 
and having 
words of en- 


usual length ; 
S$ pointed them 


y of the fortress now 
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Shouts and yells from the ranks of the Saxon soon 
brought Varno again to the chief entrance, where a huge 
pine, wielded by the stoutest and bravest of their host, 
thundered upon the posts and bars of the massive gate, 
with a force that made the walls tremble as with an earth- 
quake. The surest of his bowmen instantly crowded the 
barbacan, while swords and battle-axes gleamed behind, 
ready to dispute the passage should entrance be effected. 
Onward, and accompanied with a shout, came the ponder- 
ous machine, and forward flew a shower of spears and 
arrows amid the thickest of the assailants: down drop- 
ped a crowd of its supporters. Its iron-shod head, un- 
true to its mark, glanced obliquely; another shower of 
missiles, and the black, ponderous beam whirled and rol- 
led, then, careering and bounding down the steep declivity, 
bore along in its mighty sweep whole files of the ablest 
warriors of Osbneth, and threw into confusion the remo- 
test ranks of the besiegers. Open flew the gate, and down 
like a flood came the warriors of Varno, and wide and far 
spread was the shout of death and havoc. Cuthel flew to 
the rescue ; Varno saw the crest of his implacable foe, and 
ina moment crest and chieftain rolled on the ground, 
Osbneth, furious as a wild boar when pricked by the spear 
of the hunter, rushed amid the thickest of the fight, and, 
wherever the lightning of his sword flashed, there ascended 
the groan of the dying. Varno saw, and with uplifted 
battle-axe, rushed upon the chief; but the sword-shaft 
of the wily Saxon was snapt in two; and then, swinging 
his blade in the air, Qsbneth would have numbered Varno 
with the dead had not the spear of a stripling arrested 
his arm; down dropped his sword, and the wounded chief- 
tain hurried to the rear. Long and fierce raged the strife; 
at length the Saxon gave way ; but the King mingled in 
the mortal shock; and Kennil with his spearmen renewed 
the honors of the night. Varno and his exhausted war- 
riors were surrounded; and would have fallen, had not a 
reinforcement from the castle ayain equalised the contest. 
Kennil fought with a fury that bordered on frenzy, and 
Drusken showed a spirit which would have honored a 
king in a good cause ; he fought bravely, and aimed his 
Spear at the breast of Varno. Its whizzing force was arrest- 
ed by the shield of the stripling conqueror of Osbneth 
who shrieked as he received it; then raising his lance at 
Drusken, he bent forward and fell. The shaft missed the 
royal mark but pierced the side of Kennil, who rolled and 
bit the sod as his fiery spirit burst indignantly from its 
mangled clay. 

“The Scot! the Scot!” was at that fateful moment 
shouted from the castle walls, and responded to by the 
beleaguering ranks of Drusken. Both sides involuntarily 
suspended the harvest of death, and gazed upon the beacon- 


flame rising brilliant and far on the highest summit of the | 


Sidlaws. Again and again, another and another spreading 
onward and rapidly, blazed on the brow of night, and told 
too plainly that the fiery Kenneth was now redeeming his 
oath. Dark, silent, and slowly both sides withdrew from 
the bloody scene; unmolested, the soldiers of Varno enter- 
























































ed the gate of the castle, and Drusken and Osbneth 
winded their way to Abernethy. None now remained on 
the field of strife but the dead and the dying. The noise 
and shout of battle had ended, and no sound was there 
save the moaning night-breeze, blended with the faint 
groans of expiring warriors; and the moon, as if sick of 
the scene, half hid her form in a cloud, and refused to 
brighten with her beams what man had defaced by 
fratricidal slaughter. 

Tf peace was upon the field of death anxiety and con- 
fusion filled the castle ; the pine torch was seen blazing 
with rapid speed around the walls, and flickering through 
every loop hole and narrow window of tower and hall. 
Tn the 1noment of triumph Varno flew to the chamber of 
Spoldanka; but she was not there. In terror he screamed 
her name, but the walls and gloomy passages only return- 
ed an answer. His warriors caught his anxiety and has- 
tily examined every corner, but in vain ; where was she ? 
He beat his brow in agony ; again the death shriek of the 
stripling that twice had saved the life of his lord, pier- 
ced his soul ; he started, staggered back; then solemnly 
waving his hand—‘Go,” said he, with a heavy groan, 
“search among the dead for Spoldanka,” There, cold 
as the breeze that passed o’er her, was found the loved 
and lovely one. The spear of Drusken had pierced 
her bosom ; a half-formed smile was on her lips. She 
had died happy in the hope that her death was the 
life of her lord. Need I tell how Varno gazed upon 
the dead, wiped the cold damp from her brow, kissed 
her lips in affection’s very agony, and pressed convul- 
sively her lifeless form to hig throbbing bosom; then 
rubbed his brow and gazed around as if he wished to 
believe all was a dream. “Hu!” he exclaimed at length, 
and, as if fearful of having acted wrong, he threw his 
eyes around with a searching inquisitive glance. Sorrow 
was depicted on the faces of his sternest warriors ; he felt 
the solitude of his soul ; then, starting up, he bore with 
maniac swiftness the lifeless form to his bridal chamber. 

With the rising sun Varno again visited the ramparts $ 
the flush of youth had left his cheeks, but his eyes were 
calm; his brow was marked with traces of deep feeling, 
but his step was firm and noble. “Go, soldiers,” said he 
mil tly, “bury the dead, and let friends and foes sleep in 
one grave ; then, my gallant comrades”—here he paused, 
and cast a long, wistful look around,—“then” he resum- 
ed, ‘level the walls and towers of Castle Clatchart, for 
Varno is the last of his race.” 

The dead were soon buried 3; the work of desolation be- 
gan, and in three days Castle Clatchart wag one shapeless 
mass of ruins, 

CHAPTER VI. 

In the meantime news was rife of Drusken and Osbneth 
having resolved to abide the coming of Kenneth at Scones 
but that the kings were already in high dispute about - 
the plan in which their united forces should be disposed 
for his reception. Varno seemed to gain a new life by the 
intelligence. Again the fine torch flared through every 
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strath and glen of Fife, and again her thousands crowded 
around his standard. The capital being in the line of 
march, and in a manner deserted, there, unopposed, they 
placed the body of Spoldanka, beside those of her sires, 
in the tower of Nethan, and without tarrying longer than 
was necessary to complete the fitting solemuities, the ar- 
ray pushed forward, and just as the sun was sinking caine 
in view of the forces of Pictavia. They, as report had 
stated, were encamped by Scone, with a rising ground on 
their right and the broad rapid Tay in their rear. The 
forces of Osbneth were drawn up on the breast of a hill 
on the opposite side of the river, far enough removed from 
the fury of the Scots and near enough the Pictish ranks 
to maintain the character of allies. However, wish- 
ing to avoid the sight of either army, every precaution 
was taken to elude their ken. The hastening night made 
objects less distinct, and, embracing the favoring umbrage 
of a dark forest they stretched onward to the river’s verge. 
Varno brought his men so near their country’s ranks that 
they could almost distinguish the voices of friends above 
the hum of the camp. 

On they march. ‘Forward, forward, for the sake of our 
fatherland!” was the ever earnest! command, and no 
thought save his country’s need was allowed to occupy 
his mind. But when he halted, and looked upon the ban- 


uers which so lately floated their hostile folds before the | 


halls of his ancestors now level with the naked rock, and 
remembered the bloody spear of Drasken and the death 


shriek of her in whom his soul centered a] its happiness, | 


the patriot for a while was lost in the man. In trembling 
agony his eyes swept along their line: he halted and 
almost prayed for power to anaihilate with one crush the 
last sole hope of the kingdom ; but his country’s dying call 
soon banished every feeling at variance with her weal, 
and bade him devis? what he could to strengthen the 
hands of those that were ready’ to battle for her sake, 
although it would enable them to effect his own ruin. 
With this view he resolved to remain concealed till the 
enemy came in sight, when he could then ford the river 
with ease and reinforce his native ranks at a time when 
civil difference would be lost in general danger. 

(To. be continued. ) 





INFLUENCE OF SOPHISTS ON GREEK 
THOUGHT, 
a ee author of the New Republichas made us familiar 
with the question, Is life worth living? That such 
& question should be asked at all is an indication that the 
individual or the age putting it has passed from simple 
faith to philosophical doubt. For the question asks not 
merely, What is the end? but, Is there any end? The 
answer is somziimes of a pessimist character. Thus the 
chorus in the Gilipus Coloneus of Sophocles, says that 


Not to be born is past disputing best; 
And aft-r this his lot transcends, 
Who seo on earth for briefest while, 
Thither returns from whence he came; F 
and Schopenhauer affirms that ‘human life oscillates be- 


tween pain and ennui.” Some writers, as for example 





Carlyle in his Past and Prexent, seek to cure the doubt 
accompanying reflection by recommending us to avoid 
speculation, and content ourselves with action. But not 
only is such advice useless, but if an attenfpt is made to 
follow it the result is a hidden scepticism in the guise of 


a dogmatism. That faith is most robust which 


—‘buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns tho sun.” 


Mr. Herbert Spencer has a “‘short and easy method” 
with those who deny that pleasure is the end, Even the 
pessimist who says that life is not worth living assumes, 
he says, that the end is a ‘‘surplus of agreeable feeling,” 
and only condemna life “‘because it results in more pain 
than pleasure.” But this is more subtle than sound. The 
pessimist need not be a hedonist, but may hold that 
something higher than pleasure is the end. We may, 
therefore, set aside Mr. Spencer's attempt to snatch a 
hasty verdict in favour of hedonism, and 9 on to a criti- 
cal examination of the hedonist theories of ancient Greece 
The Sophists, who appeared -in the middle of the fifth 
century, B.C., were implicit hedonistg, To understand 
their extraordinary influence on Greek thought we must * 
realize the difference between Greek and modern life 
Like other Aryans the Creeks in early times were cavern 
ed by a King or Chief of limited power, by a smaller 
Council of Nobles, and by a General Assembly ae the 
whole boily of citizens. In the time of the Sophists the 
clan had developed into the state, Each considerable cit 
Was a state in itself, having all the prestige of a micro, 
power. Tho “country” of the Greek was not a region 
but a city. It was, therefore, possible for all the citizens 
to assemble for political purposes in one place. There va 
no representative government, but each citizen, however 
humble, had the right to speak and Vote, even on such 
high matters as declaring peace or war, which, in the 
English constitution, are practically determined by the 
“government,” in the narrower sense of the term, Thus 
each Greek state-—Sparta, Athens, Thebes and the rest— 
was an independent unit, at least in idea, and with intense 
cohesiveness within itself displayed intense repulsion to 
all the states that were not its allies or subjects, Fusion 
of states into a larger whole wag impossible, Further 
there was no separation of church and state, of judicature 
and legislature, of political as distinguished from social 
relations. Hence freedom consisted in participating in 
politics and war, and family life was thrust into the back- 
ground. The radical defect of the ancient state was that 
it rested upon slavery, some 30,000 citizens being raised 
on the shoulders of over 400,000 slaves and aliens, 
porarily the results were marvellous. (treece progressed 
at a rate that has never been equalled, But after the re- 
pulse of the barbarian hosts of Persia, corruption set in 
the fire of intellect burnt itself out, and when St. Paul 
visited Athens he found its people a set of refined gossips 
with uo originality, no faith, and no enthusiasm. Now ihe 
Sophists came to Athens at a time when public morality- 
was on the wane, and when the vigour and simplicity 
of its best days had vanished. Their work was to create 
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doubt of the divine authority of customary morality. The 
Greek traced the institutions and customs of the state 
back to the special enactments of the gods, and hence 
law, morality ‘and religion were so inextricably interwoven 
in his mind that to attack one was to attack all, In 
modern times aman may lose his faith in a special form of 
religion without doubting the absoluteness of individual 
or social morality, or he may even act on the assumption 
that political morality is different in kind from private 
morality; but the very simplicity of Greek thought and 
life made such illogical contrasts impossible. The demand 
of the Greek state was: ‘“T'rust me all in all, or not at 
all.” The Sophists nearly all came from a foreign state, 
and were naturally free from the narrow patriotism and 
superstitious belief in custom of the citizens. They looked 
at things in “‘the dry light of the understanding.” Like 
Faust they ‘shattered the beautiful world” of faith, but 
without seeking to ‘build it up in their minds again,” 
Their “note” was not construction but destruction. Stil] 
they would have had little influence, as Plato points out, 
but for the ‘great Sophist the public.” The teaching of 
the Sophists may be summed up in two words, Casuistry 
and Rhetoric. (1) Their Casuistry took various forms, 
but its general teudency was to effect the dissolution of 
customary morality by showing that it was open to 
numerous exceptions, Protagoras drew attention to the 
relativity of knowledge, pointing out that what to one 
man is hot to another is cold, and he denied that there is 
any natural or absolute morality as distinguished from 
convention. Hippias reaches much the same result by 
affirming natural law and denying the absolute obligation 
of custom. Both thinkers are at.one in attacking the popu- 
lar belief in the divine authority of the laws and customs 
of a particular state. (rorgias, another Sophist, is a 
bolder sceptic, aud expressly adopts the Agnostic position 
that what is called truth is only that which we suppose 
to be true, and what is called morality that which a peo- 
ple thinks will, on the whole, be most advantageous to 
itself. From this essentially sceptical position it was only 
a step to the doctrine of Thrasymachus, that law and 
morality have their source in the desire of those who rule 
to make use of others for their own selfish ends, a doctrine 
which is on a par with the favorite view of the sceptics of 
last century, that religion is an invention of the priests to 
keep the people in subjection to the church. (2) The 
positive teaching of the Sophists consisted in an art of 
rhetoric, which was independent of any specific knowledge, 
and tended to generate intellectual insolence, and to make 
truth seem the plaything of words. Modern parallels to 
the worst of the Sophists must be sought in the political 
demagogue, the sensational preacher or lecturer, or the 
omniscient reviewer, who, like Pendennis, condescends 
from the height of superior knowledge, acquired in a few 
hours’ reading, especially of the book he airily patronizes, 
or who may even praise or blame without stint after a 
glance at the table of contents, ‘Good speaker, eloquent 
speaker!” says Carlyle. ‘But what if he does not speak 


the truth!” For after all what a man says is of more im- 
portance than how he says it ; to discover truth is a nobler 
thing than to confuse and bewilder an antagonist ; and the 
solitary thinker is in the long run of more service to the 
race than the pretentious rhetorician who gains the ear of 
the mob by a mastery over the art of ‘‘making the worse 
appear the better reason.” 


SIR GEORGE STEPHEN, BART. 
N the British Empire Her Gracious Majesty is the 
recognised fountain of honour, and, so long as Canada 
is part of the empire, it is a matter of interest to all of us 
that those should be honoured by her who are most worthy, 
and that none but they should be honoured. One or two 
writers tell us that no Canadian should receive recognition 
except from the people of Canada ; butas a matter of fact 
the people of Cunada are able to give recognition to no 
form of ability or merit but that which is Parliamentary, 
and it is to be hoped that that department does not ex- 
haust the whole of our life. Besides, the Queen is the 
Queen of Canada. She is our head, and she voices the 
national will. We are governed by Commons, Senate and 
Queen, and the peculiar prerogative of the Queen is to 
acknowledge every form of merit in her subjects, But 
even those who may dispute this general principle, and 
we fancy that they are few in number, will join with us in 
congratulating the President of the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way on the baronetcy which Her Majesty has conferred 
upon him, If far-reaching foresight, faith in the country, 
fertility of resource, and splendid courage are worthy of 
praise, the Queen did well in conferring honour on 
George Stephen. He did not ask to build our national 
highway. He was a millionaire three or four times over 
when he was appealed to by the Government to under- 
take the work. He has again and again risked everything 
he was worth in prosecuting it, and he has now the satis- 
faction of seeing it all but completed, with a terminus at 
Hong-Kong, and branches to Australia and New Zealand. 
Canada will thus become the bond of the whole empire, 
and the unity of the empire will become more and more 
visible, and thus a reality, even to the gentlemen who be- 
lieve only in what they see and who are mortally afraid 
of sentiment. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE 
ROYAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. ) 

ae principal object of this Journan is to serve a8 & 

medium of communication between the students and 
the governing bodies of the university. We must be par 
doned if on this occasion we take advantage of this privi- 
lege to lay before the Medical Faculty a grievance which, 
however unpalatable it may be to them, is fraught with 
paramount importance to the students and to the Univer- 
sity, viz., the hygienic condition of the Medical College: 
When some years ago the Medical Faculty took possessio® 
of the building they now occupy they justly congratulated 

















themselves on the commodious size of their new apart. 
ments. But the growth of the institution since that 
time has been so rapid that now evidently something 
must be done to provide accommodation for the increased 
number of students and to keep the rooms in a proper 
State of Ventilation. It will be remembered that immedi- 
ately before the holidays many of the students were taken 


_ Sick and were compelled to leave for their homes a week 


or two before the closing of the college. This was with- 
out doubt owing to the want of cleanliness and ventilation. 
Observe, from two till six in the afternoon four lectures 
are given in the room known as the Physiology class 
room, During this time the windows are seldom, if ever 
raised, nor are there any other means whereby ventilation 


“might be secured. The number of students in this room 


18, from a, hygienic point of view, entirely disproportion- 
ate to its size, In every way it is too small, the seats 
being 80 crowded that it is almost impossible to write the 
lectures and in fact many of the students are compelled 
to take notes with no other desk than their knee. With 
other Suitable rooms in the building it is hard to account 
for the fact that they are not utilized, unless it be that 
the janitor wishes to save himself a little extra. exertion 
and the faculty the price of light and fuel. Nothing 
faves such an impression on the mind as examples, and 
ere ig Something almost absurd in our learned profess- 
ors, the Suardians of the public health, lecturing in a 
frowded room of students in an atmosphere reeking with 
foul fumes, In fact, many of the students complain that 
hey are sensibly affected by the fetid air of the lecture 
room, The state of the dissecting room, at the present 
Ime, is also very questionable. Bones and flesh, in all 
Stages of decomposition, are scattered around the room, 
© scene being everything but picturesque cr agreeable. 
t is a matter of vital importance to the welfare and 
8’owth of the institution that the professors, pre-eminent 
88 they are in their various subjects, should enforce above 
ai things a better state of the hygienic in the Royal 
Olleze, 


= 
THE MUSEUM. 

Den G the past year a large number of new cases 
have been erected for the reception of specimens, 

80 that sufficient accommodation is now provided for 
More Material than is at present on hand. Friends, who 
£8. send ug objects of interest or value, need not suppose 
‘at We are overcrowded with specimens. Last summer 
the Curator visited the Oil and Salt regions of Western 
ntario, and secured specimens of both the crude and 








, Manufactured articles, through the kindness of gentlemen 


in charge of the different works. A number of Geolog- 
lea, SPecimens, including rocks and fossils were also col- 
lected, 
Upwards of 1,800 sheets of mounted plants have been 
" €d to the Herbarium, greatly increasing its value. 
he following donations have been received, and the 
Bnks of the University are due to the donors: 
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Dr. Neish, Jamaica, two boxes of Nat, History speci- 
mens, including shells, corals, insects, fishes, &, 

Prof. Goodwin, shells from Jamaica ; fossils from Tren- 
ton limestone near Kingston ; fossils from Dalhousie, 
N.B.; ‘alcoholic specimens ot fishes, mollusea, &e., from 
Baie Verte, N.B. 

Prof. Marshall, porcupine fish, and saw of saw-fish. 

Dr. Williamson, specimens of minerals, 

Miss McDonald, collection of silver and copper coins. 

K. N. Fenwick, M.D., skeleton of turtle. 

M. J. Woodward & Co., Petrolia, samples of ernde and 
and refined petroleum, parafline wax, &c. 

Mr. Kidd, Goderich, samples of salt and brine, 

Mr. R. C. Murray, fossil from Chaumont. 

‘ Mrs. Nicol, bark of lace-bark tree, Jamaica, 

Mr. J. Montgomery and Rev. J. Cumberlan d, a very 
large sturgeon from Amherst Island, 

T. BR. Dupuis, M.D., specimens of recent lava from 


Vesuvius. : 
Mr. A. Macauley, specimens of stems cut by beavers, 


Charles Archibald, Esq., Gowrie mines, Cape Breton 
carboniferous fossils, stems of trees, ferns, &o. : 

George N. Hay, Esq., St. John, N.B., collection of 
alcoholic and other specimens of fishes, mollusca, &e., 
from the Bay of Fundy. Some of these were presented 
by Master W. Matthew and sthers, 

Charles E. Brown, Esq., Yarmouth, N.S., box of 
Natural History specimens. ° 








TO 





“SKATING. 
INCE the foot ball season closed the students have 
been restricted in their exercise to practice in the 
new gymnasium or to walking, and so when it was an- 
nounced that the ice on the lake was fit for skating, a 
meeting of the students was held and a committee ap- 
pointed to select a suitable part of the ice, and to obtain 
material for a huge bon fire to light up the scene during 
an evening’s skate. The spot selected was opposite thé 
Ontario foundry, at the foot of West street, During the 
day chosen for the skate, the 16th inst., a large quantity 
of wood was placed in position on the ice, and at about 8 
o’clock in the evening it was lighted and soon broke into 
a fierce blaze. About 300 of the students and their friends 
had assembled on the ice and the Principal and several of 
the professors with their wives were also present. The ice 
was in splendid condition and several of the students gave 
exhibitions of fancy skating, which were well received, 
the 2fforts of Messrs. Irving, Smith and Pirie, being par- 
ticularly noticable. After a number of college songs were 
sung around the fire the assembled skaterg dispersed and 
the fire slowly died away. The committee consisting of 
Messrs. Robertson, McCrea, Smith, Irving, Grant, Pirie, 
Hay, Farrell, Minnes and Goodwin, (Secretary), deserve 
much praise for the able manner in which they made all 
arrangements. : 
It is proposed to have another evening’s skate and bon 
fire as soon asthe weather will permit, when no doubt 
some new features will be introduced. 
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UNIVERSITY SERVICES, 
NIVERSITY PREACHERS for the next few 
weeks: Jan. 31, the Vice-Principal; Feb. 7, the 
Principal; Feb. 14, the Rev. W. T. Herridge, B.D., 
Ottawa ; Feb. 21, the Rev. D. McTavish, D.Sc., Litidsay ; 
Feb, 28, the Rev. Dr. McNish, Cornwall. 

The University services are a feature peculiar to Queen’s, 
so far at least as Canadian universities are concerned. 
They were originated, at the earnest request of the stu- 
dents, when the new building gave a sufficiently large 
convocation hall for the purpose, and they have been 
continued every session since. ‘The appreciation of them 
by the educated public and the students and staff is very 


marked, but why should any student absent himself ?- 


When distinguished men come long distances to give us 
of their best it is a poor compliment to them and a poor 
return to the Principal who, we understand, takes the 
whole trouble of providing the supply upon himself, when 
a student allows a snow storm or alittle wind or rain to 
keep him away. One gentleman who has attended 
regularly declares that he has never heard from the plat- 
form a discourse that was not worth a much longer walk 
than any of us has to take, while some of the discourses 
ought to live for ever in the memories and minds of all 
who heard them, Nothing is said at any time that would 
grate on the ears of any ‘i8t. Already this session we 
have had preachers of the Episcopal Church (Mr. Haslam 
and Mr, Wendling), of the Congregational (Dr. Lyman 
Abbott), of the Presbyterian (Mr. Jordan and Mr. Tor- 
rance,) and Professor Burwash of Victoria College, a dis- 
tinguished preacher of the Methodist-Church, is expected 
in March. The choir deserves a word. ‘The ladies de- 
clare that the singing is the feature in Convocation Hall 
services, and as they are admittedly more religious than 
men, their word on the matter must be final. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Queen’s College Journal : 
HEN I first heard from a friend a few words of the 
attack on ine which appeared in the CoLLEcE 
JouRNAL, I ‘said, (boys will be boys the world over.) 
Caught young enough, you can make them believe any- 
thing, and having once discovered their ‘‘mure’s nest,” they 
can rattle away with the confidence of youth about their 
wonderful find. Indeed, the effect of carly training is 
wholly marvelous—so marvelous that geographical bounds 
determine the beliefs of the nations. The Mohammedan 
world is Mohammedan. Why? Caught young, the doc- 
trine has been well drilled into the yet tender mind. The 
many millions of the old Gireek orthodox church stand 
firm as a rock in their undoubting faith, Why? Be- 
cause it, too, has been driven home while the mind is yet 
soft and receptive, by the teachers they look up to. The 
Catholic is a firm believer in the creeds of his church, and 
regards the Mohammedan and Grewco-Russian as gone 











astray. Why? Because, ‘‘as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined.” The Buddhist, the dominant faith of the 
world, alone equalling in numbers the whole Mohamme- 
dan, Greek and Roman churches, is opposed to all three. 
And why? Because, caught young, that creed has been 
so imbedded in his inental constitution that he is inca- 
pacitated from accepting any other view. And if the 
students of Queen’s can believe that, in our earth, and 
the whole solar system, and the countless suns that stud 
the firmament, there is not one single ounce of matter, 
we can account for their belief, too, on the same simple. 
ground that there is nothing, however fantastic, which 
you cannot get believed, if you commence early enough 
and keep at it enough perseveringly. 

Besides which, what a grand thing to hold a belief 
which we share not with the common world—that we can 
look down from our elevation on the vulgar herd of man- 
kind, and, arraying ourselves in “‘the cast-off clothes of 
German metaphysics,” strut about like the jackdaws in 
borrowed plumes, and believe ourselves something won- 
derful ; when, all the while we and our philosophy, except. 
to the initiated, look simply ridiculous. I am quite aware 
that men can be brought to believe that they are ghosts 
“walking on the bosom of nothing ;” and that when they 
sit down to breakfast they sit on no solid chair ; that 
when they cut their bread and steak, there ig no real 
bread and steak to cut and no real knife to ent it with, 
but that it is all done in dumb show—a mere make- 
believe breakfast conditioned by the ‘forms of the mind,” 
which impose on us the necessity, and enforce on us the 
etiquette ; on the observance of which the effects follow. 

It seems a very strange belief, that what we see, we see 
not; that what we handle, we handle not, Of course, I 
know the whole chain of specious argument, link by link, 
by which is reached the wonderful result, that ‘the thing 
in itself” is non-existent. [| know, too, such a thing as 
explaining away, which is what most of the explanation 
comes to, But are those young men aware that idealism 
confessedly admits of no verification ; and that, at best, 
it can only speculate and imagine, and fasten on some- 
thing in realism that presents a difficulty, as the parasite 
does on the hody of the creature on which it preys. It 
can criticise and theorise, but cannot prove itself. 

But we, old fogies, know nothing! Of course not. 
And yet, experience and wide reading ought to count for ° 
something. Do those young men know that Kant him- 
self could never keep himself straight, but, spite of everY 
effort to the contrary, was forever relapsing into the vul- 
gar belief—nature and his common sense being too strong 
for his philosophy-—and that they themselves, like others 
before them, may—-when, in the breezy world of real life, 
robust common sense displaces the close air of the 
school-room, and natur2 and reason have had theit 
way—regard the whole thing as so much foolery—a 8Y® 
tem that begins by instilling doubts respecting men’s 
primary intuitions, and ends in making them sceptics A 
as Huine says of Berkeley : ‘‘that all his arguments * 
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are in reality merely sceptical, appears from this, that subinit, then, that the option paper, though it be, to a 
they admit of no answer, and produce no conviction.” | certain extent, the test of a student’s knowledge of a 
But if they can produce no conviction, why try to disturb subject, fails when we want to compare one student’s 
the settled belief of the world. work with that of another, te give a proper standing; and 
My belief may indeed, be an old-world belief, but if | on the whole it ought to be rejected. Yet, as some pro- 
Sound, it is, like old wine, all the better for being old. fes3ors make a hobby of it, we would Suggest, that the 
"as it not the belief of Christ and of Paul, of Copernicus optional questions be only such as come under the second 
and Kepler, of Bacon and Galileo, and Newton and | and third classes of our ideal paper. There should be no 
Laplace, of Buffon and Cuvier, and lastly of Darwin, and optionals of the first class. In a promiscuous paper’ a 
and is it not the faith of Herbert Spencer and of the whole | student will choose at once all those questions that are of 
Sane and sober world, as well as that of every fish, and | the firstclass, he will never prefer one of the second or third 
bird, and beast, yea, of every mosquito that lights on our } to the first, so he should not have a chance of doing so. 
idea} philospher longing to suck his ideal blood. In Again, some professors, on an optional paper, allow the 
fine, the old test of reality is the same to-day that it has | writers who choose to compete for 4 position or for honors 
ever been, “handle me and see; for a spirit hath not flesh | a chance to do extra questions ; in a case of this sort to 
a give all a fair and equal chance the time should practically 
J. ANTISELL ALLEN. be unlimited, As papers are now set we sometimes find 

tae tt = 7 ts 3 . one in which all the questions are of the first class, and as 


nd bone as ye see me HAVE.” 











So - @ consequence two or three students come out equal at 
AN IDEAL EXAMINATION. the top. This is the sort of paper to encourage cram and 
To the Bai tor of the Journal. cribbing. We also find papers in which no questions 


Is it worth while to ask the question, Can we have an | of the first class appear, then there is weeping and wail- 
ideal examination paper? Every one will say it is. Then | ing. Many are plucked who deserve to be, but many 
We ask further, What is an ideal paper? This we will | also who do not deserve to be thus used suffer as well. 
try to discover. The only way to do justice to all, to do away with 

In the first place it is surely correct that the length of | cram, to make cribs of no avail, is to set a properly 
the Paper and the time given to it should bear a proper | graded paper. These crude ideas we will leave to the 
relation, Some students will have their paper finished | thoughtful consideration of our professors, with the hope 
before others are half through. There should then be a | that they may not be fruitless, and that perchance an 
Seneroug allowance of time to each paper; a man should | ideal examination paper may as the result be approxi- 
not suffer because he is slow. mately obtained. 

Then, as to the questions themselves, We think there 
ought, on every paper, to be a certain number of leading 
Questions, requiring direct answers, such as questions of 
acts, definitions, etc. These questions, all who know 
®nything of the subject, ought to be able to answeralmost 
Perfectly, Again, they should bear such a proportion to 
the Whole number, that, though all were answered 
Perfectly, still they would not give a pass. 

hen there should be a number of questions of another 
description, Questions, which require the application of 
Principles, which are beyond the scope of mere cram, 
Which, in fact, go to show that the student is getting the 
real benefit from education, that he is being mentally 
Tained and is not a'mere depository of knowledge. 

Finally, there should be a third kind of questions, of 
Such a hature as to give the best men in the class an op- 
Portunity of proving which of them really deserved the 
arst Place, and of rendering the professor’s duty in decid- 
Ng easier, These last questions will evidently be the 
pipet difficult and should constitute the crucial test of 
m aay. » ingenuity and mental training. : 

hen there is the custom of giving a large number of 
Westions and allowing the students to choose a certain 
umber, This has many disadvantages, especially as it is 
an "possibility to mark absolutely fairly when each one 

O0seg a, different combination of questions. We would 











Ponuvx, 





ALMA: MATER, 


REGULAR meeting of this society was held on the 
A 16th inst. with Pres. Heath in the chair. After 
the minutes of the last meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, the case of the indebtedness of the Society to Bird, 
the caterer of the banquet tendered Chancellor Fleming 
in ’82, was discussed at length, and finally it was resolved 
that the society should pay one-half the account, the 
Council paying the balance. A request from the gymna- 
sium committee asking the Alma Mater Society to donate 
$25 was bronght forward, but no definite action was taken 
in the matter. The program for the next evening was 
then arranged, and after some instrumental solos the 
meeting adjourned. 

The regular meeting of this society was held in the 
Science class-room on the 23d inst., with the President 
in the chair. The minutes of the last regular meeting 
were read, and on motion adopted. Mr, J. Maclennan’s 
motion that $25 be donated to the gymnasium was fully 
considered and carried. The President announced that 
at the next regular meeting of the society he wonld de. 
liver his annual address. 
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The program of the evening was then procceded with, 
Mr. H. Dunning favoring the society with Edgar Allan 
Poe's ‘‘Raven,” which was received with much appreci- 
ation. The debate, ‘‘Resolved, that candidates for office 
in the Alma Mater society should not canvass,” wag then 
ably discussed. 
brought forward by Messrs. Dunning, Robertson and Irv- 
ing in favor of abolishing the present system of canvassing 
in the Alma Mater elections, while Messrs. McFarlane 
and Phalen as strongly supported it, contending that the 
system was in no way injurious in its effects, Aftera very 
interesting debate, the chairman, Mr. J. Steele, gave his 
decision in favor of the abolition of the sytem. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 








DIVINITY: HALL. 


ee MINISTRY.—‘There are two great dangers 

connected with the ministry in these days. One ig 
that they shall be afraid of the condemnation of their 
hearers; and the other, quite as great an evil, that they 
shall be ambitious of their commendation, I don’t know 
which is the greater.”-—Dr. Pierson. 





Rev. Solomon Schindler, a Jewish rabbi, has preached 
a remarkable series of sermons in Boston on the Jewish 
people. He rejected the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth 
and found a genuine Messiah in Bar Kochba. The 
Hebrew idea of a Messiah, in his opinion, was simply a 
leader who would lead the people out of subjection to 
freedom. 


Mr. Studd, the English evangelist, who accompanied 
Messrs. Moody and. Sankey in the old country, in the 
States and in Montreal, has gone to New York to meet 
with the students of Union and other seminaries. He 
returns next month to this country, when he expects to 
visit Kingston and to hold meetings with the boys of 
Queen’s. Mr, Studd is spevially interested in the spiritual 
welfare of students. 





The third year men are hard at work. The ‘final ties” 
will soon be played off. 

The Missionary Association will have hard work 
to make ends meet this year. The reports of Messrs. 
Whiteman and Dewar show them to be its creditors 
to over $80 each. Mr. Dewar’s field was no doubt 
a difficult one for one man to work; and money 
seemingly was not very plentiful among his parishion- 
ers. Some surprise was expressed, however, that 
the Mississippi fields, previously doing so well, had 
not subscribed more freely co Mr. Whiteman. But a 
church was built at one of the stations, and this may 
have taxed the purses of some in that neighborhood. It 
is the opinion of many, however, that the student’s salary 
should receive first attention, The Association has 
nothing to do with building churches; and yet the 


Eloquent and telling arguments were: 





fact of having to pay Mr. Whiteman over $80 just means 
that it (the Association) pays $80 t> the building fund of 
the church in the Mississippi field. Judging by the work 
done by the. Association in the past, and especially by 
such as the above, would it not be well for the benefit of 
all concerned to adopt, when proposed, the motion given 
notice of by Mr. McLeod at last meeting, viz., “That this. 
Association, as soon as one of its members can be found 
willing to go to the foreign field, drop home mission work 
entirely, and expend its funds in his support. 





Judging by the noise heard in some of the class rooms. 
before the second bell, one would suppose that if the 
Divinity students were not in the majority, they were at 
least all blessed with good lungs. The Divinities on the 
whole are a hearty lot of men. May they long continue 
so; for the work of the ministry requires able-bodied as 
well as intelligent, conscientious men. But if they are to 
be conscientious ministers, they must begin by being 
conscientious students. In the college they have every 
opportunity of improving themselves and helping others ;. 
and it is only when they are about to leave they seem to 
realize how many have been their neglected opportunities. 4 
They should remember that they are preparing fora life’s i 
work, that theirs is a noble calling, and that they are in 
duty bound to turn to advantage everything that will 
benefit them in this work. Therefore their aim should 
be not to put in so much time, but rather to make the 
best use possible of their time, realizing that faithfulness 
in this respect is as necessary as faithfulness in the 
ministry. Time appears to be so precious to some that 
they cannot spare an hour every two weeks to attend the 
Missionary society’s meeting. This is a great mistake. 
Those students who have attended most regularly speak 
highly of the lienefit they have received from these meet- 
ings. The society is doing a large amount of Home Mission 
work, and surely all church students should have this 
work at heart. But wlthough there are over 60 church 
students, the mectings do not average more than 20. 
Divinities atleast should show their earnestness and 
their interest in mission work by being present at the 
meetings, and by doing all in their power to further the 
work of the sovicty. 










































~N 





A good story for which a Knoxite is responsible, is told 
of a Knox student, a Highlander, and an ‘“unco wee” oné 
at that. Going out one Sunday to preach for the first times 
he had many questions to ask of the “tried men” who weF@ 
only “‘too happy to answer.” When hereturned on Monday 
there was a peculiar expression upon his face, which told 
the students that something had happened. They conse 
quently began to ply him with questions. Well, how did 
you get along Mac? ‘Oh, phary weel, phary weel. 
Well, now, something has happened. You might let 4 
know. “Oh no, not much.” There phas jeest a phellow: 
teekling a girl down in a corner o’ the kirk, so I stop® 
and I sez, “When that phellow in the corner stops teckling . 
that girl I will goon.” Did he stop Mac? ‘Well, ye 
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and pretty queeck, too,” ‘The same student being after- 
wards asked to go to L to fill the pulpit of the 
absent minister, asked a fellow student from that town 
what sort of a place L was anyway. “I believe, 
said he, ‘it ees full of eenfidels.” On being told that 
there were some there, he replied, ‘‘Well, T'll talk to 
them about the teefil. That will be familiar to them,” 








HE Y. M. C. Association in connection with Toronto 

University is progressing very encouragingly. The 

new building in course of erection will soon be finished, 

and the ladies connected with the city churches have 

undertaken to raise the necessary funds for its complete 
equipment and furnishing. 


The Y. M. C. A. work is yet quite young. The fol- 
lowing table {indicates the number of young men in the 
Protestant colleges and higher institutions in the United 
States, and the extent to which Christian work has 
been organized in them under the auspices of the 
Y.M.G. A: 


Ne, Institutions. No. Associations. 


No. Young Men. 





Colleges........... 45.000 a 
275 Normal sciiools 2. 95,000 a 
2 Preparatory Schools 10.000 nif 
1" Schools of Science... 12.000 yo 
0 Medical Colleges.. 15,000 7 
Oumere'l Colleg 45 000 
BW Colleges... 3,000 


Statistics show that less than half of the young men in 
the colleges are professing Christians. Itis the testimony 
of Many educators that an exccedingly small per cent. of 
the men who leave college unconverted ever accept 
Christ. This is an urgent yeason why the entire Christian 
force in our colleges should be so,organized and distributed 
that every Christian student will do definite work for a 
definite person. 





Our Association is putting forth extra efforts to extend 
the work more fully in the different branches of the 
University, At the last regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion about 25 names were added. The most of these were 
Medical students, and we are much pleased to uotice the 
Strong interest that they are manifesting in the work, 
and we hope that with their aid and the extension of the 
Work more fully into their college, great results for good 
May follow, 





Thursday, the 28th inst., was the day appointed by the 
Intercollegiate Y. M. CG. A. as the day of prayer for 
colleges, This was, as usual, observed by our branch of 
he Association holding a special meeting for prayer in 
the Philosophy class room. It iscustomary in the colleges 
in the United States for the staff to suspend lectures for this 
day, thus affording a better opportunity to all of recog- 
nizing the day more fully. 


Princeton College Association has a building worth 
20,000. Hanover College, Indiana, has one worth $1,000. 


—_—— 





A building worth $50,000 will soon be dedicated to Yale. 
Toronto University will have one soon, Is it not Queen’s 


turn next ? 


Mr, J. E. Studd, who is to be with the Queen’s Associa. 
tion soon, is of the class of 83, Cambridge University 
England. He was captain of the university evisleak 
eleven and exerted the great influence that position 
afforded him in earnest Christian work. 


PERSONALS. 


on 


E heartily congratulate Mr. R. Max Dennistoun 
his success at his first law examination. 





We are glad to hear by the last English ‘mail that Dr, 
KE. Foxton, who is at present in London, has successfully 
passed his primary exam, in Physiology. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. John EK. Gal- 
braith, °80, who fell dead in a fit of apoplexy at his resi-. 
dence at Bowmanville last weck, The deceased gentle- 
man was one of the leading men of his year and at the 
time of his death had gained a wide reputation as a care- 
ful and skillful physician. His early death will be deeply 
regretted, 


The Rev. H. G. Parker, Watkins lecturer in eldenbon 
at Queen’s, has started for the Sandwich Islands. He 
will be gone two years, and willmake a circuit of the 
globe before returning. 


At a mass meeting of the students held on Monday 
evening week, Mr. Jas. Rattray was appointed to septs 
sent Queen’s at the annual dinner of the arts students 
of McGill University, held on Wednesday, the 27th 
inst. at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. This ig the first 
time that Queen’s has been represented at the arts dinner 
at Me(till and we hope that the custom of interchanging 





courtesies may long continue. 


Prof. Ross was in Melrose last Sabbath on the occasion 
of a fine new brick church, which was erected through 
the efforts of Mr. Johnson Henderson, who labored there 
during the past summer. 


Weare glad to see Mr. W. J. Drummond back again 


at college. 


Miss K. Fitzgerald, B. A., ’83, is at present filling the 
classical chair at Cornwall High School. 


It is with regret that we have again to record the af- 
fliction of two more of our brother students, Malcolm and 
John McKinnon, a little over a week ago received the sad 
intelligence of the death of their father, who died at his 
late home in Brown’s Creek, P. E. I. Owing to the great 
distance they were ‘unable to go home and pay the last 
rites to their aged parent. We extend to them our sin- 


cere sympathy. 
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AYALEQICS. 


FOOT BALL. 

Ne the annual general meeting of the Ontario Rugby 

Football Union, held in Toronto, on Saturday, Jan. 
16th, Queen’s College club was represented by Mesars. 
R. M. Dennistoun and A. D. Cartwright, both members 
of last session’s team. The former was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 
Among other business a motion was made to prohibit 
graduates from playing on college teams, and that orly 
bona fide undergraduates should constitute such a team. 
This motion was almost unanimously voted down. 











WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
CAN almost feel my moustache now, thanks to the 
cosmetic.— Bismarck B. th. 


Mine is progressing slowly but surely, but the frost has 
made it quite brittle.— W. 4, L—g—e. 








Mind ye, if anyone goes puttin’ anything in the 
JOURNAL about me, I'll boot him.—Dick W. 


Try it on, Dicky.—Fighting Editor. 


They all say I possess a marked resemblance to the 
Mikado. I wonder do I.—/. C—m—l. 


Any man who would hiss would’t think anything of 
murdering a man.—W. J. K. , 


lf you don’t like the cut of n my hair, then don’t look at 
it.—Joe F—2x-—n. 


Though Irishmen generally speak twice before they 
think once, and though I am an Irishman, (for is my 
name not Phalen ?) nevertheless, with your permission 
gentlemen, I shall defer giving any opinion on the con- 
cursus, —H7. Ph--—n. 


Di NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


AS OTTAWA Soph. when asked by a Divinity student 
recently if he had pledged, replied: “I believe I did 
say something to ma about not going into a saloon, but if 
you could get a bottle in some retired spot, I don’t think 
I would object.” 








Enthusiastic Freshie—“‘Our Prof. got off the wittiest 
thing to-day! Something about a pretty good goose and 
a half done egg.” 

Blasé Senior—‘‘Ya’as, I know ; awfully clever, wasn’t 
it? I remember he said that when I was a freshman. 
Quite broke me up ai the time.” 

E. J’s grin feebly relaxes. 


Prof. of Chemistry—“‘Oxygen is an invisible gas, some 
of which you see in this bottle.” 





“They have discovered footprints three feet long in 
the sands of Oregon, supposed to belong toa lost race,” 
We can’t conceive how a race that made footprints three 
feet long could get lost. 





The proprietor of a tan-yard not far from here concluded 
to build a stand or sort of store on one of the main streets. 
for the purpose of vending his hides, buying leather and 
the like. After completing his building, he began to 
consider what sort of a sign it would be best to put up for 
the purpose of attracting attention to his new establish- 
ment, and for days and weeks he was sorely puzzled on 
this subject. Several devices were adopted, and on fur- 
ther consideration rejected. At last a happy idea struck 
him. He bored an augur hole through the door post and 
stuck a calf’s tail into it with the bushy end flaunting 
out. After a while he noticed a grave looking personage 
with a dark beard standing near the door gazing intently 
on the sign. And there he continued to stand gazing and 
gazing until the curiosity of the tamer was greatly 
excited in turn. He stepped out and addressed the 
individual : 

“Good morning,” said he. ‘‘Morning,” said the other, 
without moving his eyes from the sign. 

“You want to buy leather ’” said the store keeper. 
“No.” 

Do you wish to sell hides ?” 

“Are youa farmer?” ‘‘No.” 

‘Are you a merchant?” ‘‘No,” 

‘Are you a lawyer?” “No.” 

‘Are you a doctor?” ‘‘No.” 

‘What are you then?” “I’m a philosopher, I have 
been standing here for over an hour trying to see if I 
could ascertain how that calf got through that augur 
hole.” 


“No ” 


One of our Profs. complains of his inability to lecture 
fast enough owing to hig having acquired the habit of 
going over his work very slowly while lecturing to the 
Japanese in their native country. It is suggested by the 
students that a certain other Prof. should be sent off to 
Japan for a time in the hope that he may become affected 
in the saine way. 





It is remarkable how certain students of the Physics 
class sniff when experiments with alcohol are being per- 
formed, 





Several of the more muscular Seniors intend to issue 
challenges to John L. Sullivan, as they think they have 
developed enough muscle in the gym. to warrant theil 
doing so, They are now practising slugging in their 
rooms on Sophs, pillows, mattrasses, etc., etc. 

An essay by an advanced Soph. on the shortness and 
uncertainty of life. “A boy sat on a keg of powder. 
He was smoking a cigar, They picked up one button. 
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F.C. Hearn, 


E have many and good institutions 
in connection with our University. 
These are intended asa counteraction to the 
Varied city attractions tending to waylay 
young men. Our Y.M.C.A. amongst the 
Students does good work; and we are spe- 
Clally Pleased to know that many of the 
edical College men are now not only mem- 
€ts but earnest workers. But it seems to 
bs that the Y.M.C.A.’s work is incomplete 
without a temperance organization. No one 
with their eyes open can fail to notice that 
Many ofour most promising young men, in 
all departments of study, are being drawn in- 
° evil courses through indulging in strong 
Tink, Temperance and Christianity ought 
to go hand in hand. We commend this 
patter to the consideration of the Y.M.C.A. 
Clals, 


ie good people of Kingston have al- 
. ways been kind to the students, and 


we are sure that the boys, on this account 
alone, will not soon forget their connection 
with Queen’s. But we are not sure that 
all kinds of social gatherings are bene- 
ficial We have heard of several ‘ fy]] 
dress shines” of late. Now, to be candid, 
many of the students are not in a position - 
to accept invitations to “full dress” parties. 
Yet they go, and present themselves in tip- 
top shape, clad in the habiliments of their 
more fortunate fellows. It is somewhat dis- 
tressing to see the state into which some 
students are thrown when they receive an 
invitation with the imperative “full dress” 
adhibited. Immediately they are on the 
lookout for the wherewithalls; and, on the 
afternoon of the grand occasion, they may 
be seen carrying away in triumph from the 
boarding-house of one kind brother a black 
coat, from another a pair of pants, and from 
a third a tie or shirt. The necessity of this 
is morally degrading. We are pleased to 
say that the majority of the “parties” are 
not of this nature. The “at homes,” for 
instance, savour of comfort; and the defi- 
nite announcement, “‘ without ceremony,” is 
still more commendable. 


TUDENTS were accustomed to look 
forward to the monthly holiday with 
much pleasure. Has it become a thing of 
the past? If so, we are not sure that the 
substitution of hard study will prove a 
gain. The Senate may find the session too 
limited in which to undertake the prescribed 
work. Students do so, even after including 
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the holiday inthe working days. But where | a man can, by a regular course of study, fit 


is the necessity of requiring a certain num- | himself for a professorship. In Germany it 


ber of lectures to be gone through or books 
to be read each session ? 
against time and quantity of work students 
should be allowed some leisure in which to 
cultivate their minds. Too much time is 
taken up with writing, re-writing and com- 
paring lectures, too little with reading and 
reflection. There are, no doubt, a few stu- 
dents in every class who are able to get up 
the work and pass a very creditable exami- 
nation, but the majority never get a thorough 
grasp of the subjects. Hence we find many 
degreemen even requiring to study anew 
some of the subjects in order to benefit 
thereby. We would suggest that the holiday 
be continued, and that the first Monday of 
each month be set apart for that purpose. 
The leisure will give those who wish an op- 
portunity of revising their work for the 
monthly examinations, which might be held 
immediately thereafter. As at present stu- 
dents are forced to cram, since the amount 
of work is too much for average men. 


HE German universities are more re- 
markable for the post-graduate stu- 
dents, tutors and privat-docents that gather 
round them than for the number of their 
professors. From the privat-docent class, 
books without number, books on every con- 
ceivable subject, books, the majority having 
only a local and ephemeral life, spring into 
being; and from the same class professors, 
as atule, are selected. Even in Germany, 
where it is well understood that man needs 
but little here below, it takes a good many 
thousand thalers to endow a new chair, and 
no one expects that there can be as many 
chairs as there are learned men in the coun- 
try. Still less has the possibility ever 
dawned on the German mind of what is a 
well understood practice in the States, that 


Instead of fighting | 





is believed that professors, like poets, are 


born, not made; and among the privat- 
docents and rfascent avthors there is ample 
opportunity given to all who may be heaven- 


' born to prove their wind and limb, and show 


all their possibilities. Prove these they must 


' before they can expect to hear the call, 


“ Come up higher,” It is with great pleas- 
ure that we note that for the last year or two 
Queen’s has been developing after the man- 
ner of the German University. In connec- 
tion with different departments our best 
students are taking post-graduate courses, 
and several of them are employed by the 
professors to do tutorial or other work in 
connection with the University. In this 
way, Robertson in German, Connell and 
McColl in mathematics, Scott and Nicol in 
chemistry and botany, Dyde and Shortt in 
philosophy, have given proof that they can 
teach as well aslearn. Mr. Shortt’s class is 
an illustration of how a university may ex- 
pand in this way. Although attendance is 
optional and a special fee is charged, fuily 
thirty students attend. No better proof 
could be desired that Mr. Shortt knows how 
to teach. The development of this depart- 
ment since Dr. Watson came to Queen’s is 
very marked. In his first session his class 
numbered four. This year he has fifty in 
the junior philosophy; and that a taste out- 
side for philosophical study is being culti- 
vated is proved by the number taking Mr. 
Shortt’s course, and by the success of Dr. 
Watson’s evening class, which he has thrown 
open to the public as well as to students. 





HERE are in the near future prospects of 
a general conflict betwixt capital and 
labour. 
sunk in the deepest poverty. The Scriptural 
injunction with regard to masters and se! 
vants is in very few instances observed. The 


Some men are over-rich, others are. 


a 
| 
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command, “Masters, render unto your ser-- 
vants that which is just and equal,” is very | 


loosely interpreted and acted upon. Masters 
generally err in making “that which is just 
and equal’ square with their own personal 
_ Interests. 
“not with eye-service, as men-pleasers,” But, 
how many soact? The tendency now-a-days 
is for masters to get asmuch asthey can outof 
their men at the least possible cost ; and in re- 
, turn men perform their workin order to gratify 
the demand of the master, and so gain 
favour. We think the church is not wholly 
blameless for this state of matters, She pan- 
ders to the wishes of the wealthy, for the 
Sake of riches. The workingman and the 
Poor are very much disregarded. The cents 
of the commonalty are despised and the 
dollars of the rich prayed for. What has 
Made the British nation what sheis? The 
artizans and men of enterprize, not the lan- 
ded proprietors. What fills her exchequer ? 
Not the pounds of the comparatively few 
Wealthy people, but the pence of her teeming 
artizan population. Why, should the church 
distegard this lesson? Would our churches 
Not be better attended by the working-classes 
Were they treated ina becoming way? Would 
the Miserable system of continual begging 
Not.cease if less dependence were put upon 
the dollars of the rich few. and more atten- 
tion given to the steady contribution of cents 
by the working-classes? Working men have 
More common-sense than that with which 
they are generally accredited. And minis- 
ters do not sufficiently instruct their people 
88 to the mutual obligations of master and 
Servant. Masters, and men in authority, 
” Many instances, lord it over their ser- 
Yants and subordinates With a peevishness 
Only becoming children ; and yet they 
re lauded because of their social position. 
“nd do we not find even men of culture bow- 
‘Ng before this mammon of unrighteousness, 
and demeaning themselves by unworthy acts? 


Servants are commanded to obey | 








1 most men there is an inherent disposi- 
tion to rejoice over another’s failings. 
The editor of the Acta Victoriana is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Some busybody has 
been giving him information exceedingly 
over-colored and: imperfect. He says: 
« We have been informed that ‘Outis’ has 
been devoting some space in the Educational 
Weekly to the criticism of college journals, 
Varsity and QUEEN’S COLLEGE JouRNAL 
have been examined, and not a few egregious 
mistakes were discovered and explained. 
We trust that the December number of 
Acta will not fall into the hands of ‘ Outis,’ 
for by an unfortunate accident there was not 
sufficient time for proof-reading.” After 
reading the foregoing, we became interested 
in the ‘ egregious mistakes,” and set our- 
selves to find out the real facts upon which 
Acta’s informant based his unjust statement. 
Acta represents Varsity and QuUEEN’s CoL- 
LEGE JOURNAL as being the only two at fault 
among college journals. But Acta should be 
slow to write on the information of others. 
We have traced the matter, and find that 
“Outis’”’ purpose is not wholly to criticise 
college journals. The article referred to is 
styled “ Correctness in Writing,” and begins 
thus; ‘‘ Our esteemed contributor, ‘ Outis,’ 
is intent upon remedying some common 
abuses of our good English speech.” 
“ Outis” does indeed criticise "Varsity and 
the QUEEN'S COLLEGE JOURNAL; but in- 
stead of pitting us against the Acta or any 
college journal whatever, we find ourselves 
brothers in error with “Arnold’s Latin 
Prose Composition,” ‘The Graphic,” 
« Blackwood’s Magazine,” etc. We admit 
that the editorial referred to as having ap- 
peared in the JOURNAL was not over-elegant, 
there being a superfluity of “that’s” and a 
« don’t.” These “ Outis” notices ; but this 
fact scarcely justifies Acta in saying “ there 
were not a few egregious mistakes.” We 
would recommend the editor of Acta to read 
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for himself before writing disparagingly of 
any journal; and we earnestly endorse his 
prayer, ‘that the December number of 
Acta will not fall into the hands of ‘ Outis.’ ” 
The editorial criticised by ‘‘ Outis” appear- 
ed in JouRNAL No, g, 11th April, 1885. 
HATEVER destiny may be in store 
for Canada, it is now clear not only 
that its determination will be left to herself, 
but also that those who are in favor of pre- 
serving the present connection with the 
mother country, and of making the con- 
nection more a reality all round, will have 
the active support of the best men in 
Britain. The action of the Conserva- 
tive government in putting on record 
before they left office their sense of the 
importance of the C. P. R’y. as a highway 
between Hong-Kong and Liverpool is suffi- 
cient to indicate how they stand. In Mr. 
Gladstone’s government the two most im- 
portant seats in the cabinet are to be filled 
by Lord Roseberry and the Right Hon. H. 
C. E. Childers, both pronounced Federation- 
ists, while men like W. E. Forster, Cowen, 
Howard-Vincent, Baden-Powell and others, 


who sit on both sides of the house, and on. 


the cross-benches, may be depended upon to 
do everything that can be done to strength- 
en the links that bind together the mother 
country and her great colonies. It is clear 
to every thinking man that for Canada in. 
dependence means not her present freedom 
and power but a humiliating dependence. 
How absurd it would be for us even to try 
to defend our fisheries if we were separated 
from Britain. Senator Fry may assure his 
brother senators and the Gloucester fisher- 
men that Britain will not interfere even now ; 
but he and they know better. Everyone 
knows that Britain is not a quantity that 
can be ignored. There remains for us then 
only the choice between annexation and 
closer connection with the mother country. 


It may be said that neither presses, and that 
the one question before us now is a recipro- 
city treaty. True, but it is coming to be 
seen that a reciprocity treaty cannot be had 
except at the price of discriminating against 
Britain. Are we prepared to pay that price? 
If so, no matter how Britian might act, we 
in honor would have to go further. We 
could not possibly continue the connection 
and ask that its benefits—real or supposed— 
should be continued to us while we discrimi- 
nated in favor of another country and against 
her. That is clearly impossible. If then, 
there is no hope of extending our trade with 
the United States while our present political 


relations continue, we must seek to extend , 
And what promises so well ° 


it elsewhere. 
for such extension as that proposal] of fair 
trade which is coming to the front in Eng- 
land, a system that to begin with would in- 
clude Britain and her colonies, and that 
would take in gradually all other countries 
that would agree to trade fairly with them. 
ie has been a standing complaint of the, 

graduating class of the Royal Medical 
College that, while their examinations were 
over and the results announced by the first 
week in April, they were required to wait 
until Convocation in order to secure theif 
degrees. The final-class of this year, to 
remedy if possible this state of affairs, sent 
in a petition to the Senate requesting that 4 
special Convocation be held immediately 
after the medical examinations. The Senate 
replied, stating that they had not the powéef 
of granting a special Convocation, but that 
this power was in the hands of the Board of 
Trustees. The Senate, however, kindly co™” 
sented to confer degrees at the next regular 
Convocation in the absence of successful 
students in medicine, at the same time not 
exacting the usual fee. In all probability 
the Board will grant in future a special Co" 
vocation for the Medicals. 
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A LITTLE STUDY OF ANATOMY. 


OW many bones in the human face? 
Fourteen, when they're all in place. 


How many bones in the human head ? 
Fight, my child, as I’ve often said. 


How many bones in the human ear? 
Four in each, and they help to hear. 


How many bones in the human spine ? 
Twenty-four, like a climbing vine. 


How many bones in the human chest? 
Twenty-four ribs and two of the rest. 


How many bones the shoulders bind ? 
Two in each—one before, one behind. 
How many bones in the human arm ? 
Tn each arm one; two in each foreaygn. 
How many bones in the human wrist ? 
Fight in each, if none are missed, 

© 9 
How many bones in the palm of the hand? 
Five in cach, with many @ band. 


How many bones in the fingers ten? 
Twenty-eight, and by joints they bend. 


How many bones in the human hip? 
One in each, like a dish they dip. 


How many bones in the human thigh ? 
One in each, and deep they lie. 


How many bones in the human knees ? 
One in each, the kneepan, please. 


How many bones in the leg from the knee ? 


ssh a : 
Two in each we can plainly see. 


How many bones in the ankle strong? 
Seven in each, but none are long. 


How many bones in the ball of the foot? 
Five in each, as the palms are put. 


ro 9 
How many bones in the toes, half a score? 
Twenty-eight, and there are no more. 


And now altogether these many bones wait, 


And they count, in a body, two hundred and eight. 


And then we have, in the human mouth, 

Of upper and under, thirty-two teeth. 

And now and then have a bone, I should think, 
That forms ona joint or to fill up a chink— 


A Sesamoid bone, or a Wormain, we call ; 
And now we may rest, for we've told them all. 


Recess ! 


VARNO THE BRAVE: 


A TALE OF THE 


PrIeoTs AND Scots. 


BY THE LATE D. M., PERTH, N. B, 


CARCELY did the sun set than huge volumes of black 

clouds, heavy and deep, began to crest the Gram- 
pians, and low thunder reverberated along their lowering 
range. By degrees the clouds spread south and around 
till the sky was covered as with a blanket, through which 
lightning sported in awful loneliness and thunders uttered 
their voices, while the rain poured down in torrents as if 
threatening a second deluge. But with night the storm 
passed away, and the morning sun discovered the fiery 
Kenneth and his savage Scots in possession of the heights 
above the Pictish host. Varno groaned at the sight. 
With feverish haste he clutched his spear, and would 
have pressed to the aid of his countrymen, but an impas- 
sible barrier was now betwixt them. The storm had 
swollen the Tay beyond her boundaries, and made her 
sweep onward with a force that no strength could stem, ° 
Kenneth quickly perceived the bad position and the 
divided powers of Drusken. But a short time was given 
for parley. “Remember Alpin !” was shouted along his 
van, and with a shout they rushed to the onset. The 
Picts received the charge with silent firmness. “Death 
or victory !” was their cry. Wives and daughters follow- 
ed them to the field, and urged the warriors on to desper- 
ate deeds. Long and doubtful was the strife, but the 
impetuous ardour of the Scots, kept burning by the never 
ceasing cry, “Remember Alpin, !” at length tuned the 
tide of war. 

Varno saw his country’s last hope driven from their 
vantage ground, and borne back almost to the river's 
brink. The women, screaming, attempted to escape ; 
but the foe was on every side and the whirling torrent 
behind. In despair they rushed amongst the combatants, 
where Drusken and Garnard still maintained the strife, 
All became confusion. “‘Remember your mangled Alpin !” 
again burst from the pressing foe, and once more a shout, 
savage and shrill, reverberated along the hills, Wildly and 
fierce the claymore was seen to flash; and crowds. of 
women and warriors sank beneath the bloody steel or 
plunged headlong into the careering torrent to meet only a 
milder death. Jarnard was seen to fall; the stroke of a 
battle-axe strewed his grey hairs on the ground, For a 
while Drusken kept up the unequal fight, and was lost 
sight of behind a wood ; but he too must have fallen, for 
Pictavia’s last king was never heard: of more. 

Osbneth beheld the slaughter and waited patiently till 
he saw the last victim of his hatred perish, then, wheel- 
ing, he began to defile rapidly around the hill, unobserved 
as he supposed by the Scots. But other eyes than Ken- 
neth’s, and as keen, watched his motions. “Ho ! my 
warriors!” cried Varno, “Let us honor the blood of our 
sires once more! See yonder is the perfidious Saxon who 
betrayed our country to the Scot. Shall he pass unpunish- 
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ed? Will the crown of Drusken be the reward of his 
treachery? Soldiers, forward to the onslaught, and 
down with the horse of Northumbria!” 

Osbneth’s troops were winding with hurried march 
through a deep narrow glen o’erhung with beetling clift 
and dark pine, when a flight of arrows made his vanguard 
recoil and fall back on the main body, which they had 
scarce reached when rugged masses of rock, thick as hail, 
and with a noise like thunder, careering from the heights 
above, carried death and destruction through his thickest 
ranks. ‘Onward, Saxons !” shouted the chief, and again 
his warriors rushed onward. ‘Remember. Varno !” was 
shouted in reply, and Pictish battle-axes instantly flashed 
death on the disordered Saxons. Osbneth escaped ; but 
the best of his bowmen were left in that narrow glen. 

The sun of Pictavia was now setting. She had put 
forth all her strength at Scone ; but as the tempest over- 
turns the oak of a thousand winters, and strews its 
honors to the gale, so sank she beneath the fury of her 
implacable foes. 

Varno hastened to the capital, there to make a last 
stand for the honor of his fatherland, if not for its salva- 
tion; and there too hastened the vengeful Kenneth. 
Varno found the city deserted by all but the aged and 
feeble, and the ramparts too extended for his little band of 
patriots to make even a show of resistance ; but resolving 
to brave the tempest to the last, he stationed his devoted 
followers behind the western gate of the city. The day 
faded into darkness; but well could he perceive the 
onward march of the Scot by the flames of burning castles 
and cottages. At length the venerable seat of Pictish 
power and regal splendour shook with the war-yell of the 
enemy. Wildly did it ring from tower to turret ; but no 
warlike response flung back defiance. Now and then 
might be heard the screams of women as they pressed in 
frenzied despair their infants to their bosom; or the 
stifled lamentations of old men as they felt the weakness 
of their arms and thought of the strength of their youth ; 
but no sound to stir the spirit to mighty deeds resounded 
through the deserted streets and silent palaces. Her 
pride had passed away; her strength had withered 
beneath the dreaded claymore; the cup of her destiny 
was filled to the brim, and another day’s sun would 
behold her one blackened mass of smouldering ruins: 

Kenneth had anticipated but slight opposition. He 
knew that Drusken had thrown his entire resources on 
one chance, and that chance had operated to the complete 
destruction of his kingdom ; but when he approached the 
gate and saw it open, and no warrior to dispute the 
entrance, he shrunk back, awed by such a dark picture of 
extreme helplessness. He listened; but the hum of 
multitudes had given place to the deep voiceless silence 
of the wilderness, The faint distant whistle of a plover 
among the hills was heard above the murmuring of the 
city, and everything around betokened the lifelessness 
of the grave. 

‘Advance, Scotchmen! the saucy Picts are ashamed of 





their visitors!” was the half-solemn, half-elated command 
of Kenneth. His foremost ranks rushed within the gate 
with a faint straggling cheer, that was instantly drowned 
in the unexpected counter-shout of ‘Pictavia ! Pictavia !” 
Silence fled, and the ery and horrid clang of deadly con- 
flict rent the air. ‘Forward! forward !” cried Kenneth, 
and the Scots pressed on; but the battle-axe of Varno 
waved like a thunder-bolt, and his trusty followers, 
aiding his energies with kindred courage, hewed down 
rank after rank of the pressing foe. But onward still 
rushed the Scot, and faint and fewer waxed their rival 
blades. Kenneth pressed forward to the conflict. By 
the fire-flash of steel he perceived his last antagonist. 
“Alpin !” he exclaimed, and hurled his spear. A groan, 
a rush, a shout, a sparkling-shivering-rattling of swords 
forced the Picts backward until resistancs ceased. 
“Alpin! Alpin !? again shook the skies, and in a few 
hours Abernethy made the clouds lurid by her burning 
palaces. 

The spear of Kenneth had pierced the heart of Varno. 
His few remaining vassals bore away the body of their 
lord, Ere morming light his body was laid near the brae 
that bounds the burn, and for many a century it rested 
there in peace. ; 

“And does it not rest there still”” Tasked, ‘0 no,’ 
replied my companion, ‘Twelve months ago the place of 
his repose was profaned for the purpose of making im- 
provements. A rude coffin composed of a number of flat 
stones was then formed, and many came long distances to 
view the bones it contained.” 

“And where now are the relicts of the chief?” 

“Ask the winds where are the clouds of yesternight.” 
THE END, 


/ 





——— 


1S MOMENTARY PLEASURE THE 
OF LIFE? 

HEN doubt is cast upon a man’s traditional beliefs 

he is apt to feel as if he had been cut loose from 
his moorings, and were drifting helplessly into an un- 
known sea. Hence to the conservative Greek the Soph- 
ists seemed to have torn up society from its roots. still 
their philosophical doubt was necessary, because the law 
of human progress is first construction, second destru’” 
tion, and third reconstruction. We may even say that 
the Sophists were not sceptical enough. ‘They ought t¢ 
have carried their scepticism to the point of doubting the 
stability of a socicty held together solely by the principle 
of private interest. The Cyrenaics had the ‘‘courage ot 
their opinions,” and expressed in a precise doctrine the 
ideas which the Sophists held as vague and ill-defined 
convictions, Aristippus of Cyrene, the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, was superior to his predecessors in three 
things. (1) He was not content to regard conduct 48 
governed by a number of special rules, but he held that 
all conduct is directed to a single end, viz., pleasute 
Why should a man be pious, or just, or patriotic, if not 
because piety and jussice and patriotism, as he believe® 


END 
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will bring him satisfaction? (2) Aristippus reduce 
knowledge to fecling, thus carrying out to its issue the 
doctrine of Protagoras that ‘man is the measure of all 
things.” Some men cannot distinguish one colour trom 
another; the varieties of taste are notorious ; and the 
same water which to one finger is hot to another is cold. 
Colour, taste, sound, odour, hardness and softness, are 
merely our sensations of things. We cannot come in 
contact with things in themselves, but must be contented 
with our own sensations, which alone we directly know. 
Nor can we show that our own seusations are the same as 
another’s, You and I may both call sugar sweet, but 
what guarantee have we that the word ‘sweet’ stands in 
each case for the same sensation’ The use of a connnon 
name does hot prove a common feeling; in fact, could we 
both be conscious of a fecling, shared by us in common, 
this consciousness would itself be an individu feeling, 
and the same difficulty would again arise, that your feel- 
ing cannot be identical with mine. This is a doctrine 
Shocking to common sense, but it is far ahead of no doc- 
trine at all, The modern followers of the Cyrenaics—our 
Lockes, Hume i and Spencers-—endorse it, in a 
modified eee jae view of our Lyndalls, 
Haxleys and ‘Helmbolzea: (3) Aristippus was wheat 
Protagoras in boldly attirming that the end of life is to 
obtain individual pleasure. No other answer would have 
been consistent with his theory of knowledge. If T can 
know only my own feelings, by My Own feclings must my 
actions be determined. Why do I keep my hands out of 


My neighbour's pocket if not because it would pain me to | 


take what is not mine? Why do Idoa kindness to an- 
other if not because in so acting I feel a glow of pleasure? 
Peeling are either (a) pleasurable, () painful, or (¢) neu- 
tral, Now as nobody desires pain, or wishes to have no 
Perceptihic feeling at all, every one must desire pleasure 
and nothing but pleasure. Aristippus asks any one to 
“look into his own breast,” and say if in every act ae 
does he is not seeking to get pleasure and to avoid pain. 
18 proof that pleasure is the end is of the same nature 
48 John Stuart Mill’s. “No reason,” says Mill, ‘‘can be 
given why the general happiness is desirable, except that 
each person, so far ag he believes it to be attainable, de- 
Slres his own happiness.” Granting to Aristippus that 
We know only our own feelings, that those feelings are 
either pleasurable, painful or neutral, and that we always 
iN point of fact desire pleasure, the next question is, 
What sort of pleasure is the best? What is the highest 
800d, the summum bonum ? The highest good, Aristippus 
“uswers, is neither (i) the mere feeling of tranquility nor 
(il) is it the greatest amount of pleasure that we can ex- 
tract from life as a whole. ‘The pleasure to be sought is 
Positive pleasure, and pleasure which is here and now. 
His View is not inaptly expressed hy Horace, Odeo }, 9., 

™ words thus paraphrased by Allan Ramsay : 

“Let noxt day come as it thinks fit. 
Tho present minute's only curs; 


On pleasure lot's employ our wit, 
And laugh at fortune’s reckless powers. 











All pleasure is a good, all pain an evil. People think 
that because some wen take pleasure in preying on society 
the pleasure itself is evil; but the evil lies in the fact that 
they run counter to the interest of society, not in the 
pleasure which is felt in se doing. Here we have Hedon 
isn in its unsophisticated form. Is it valuabley Ts it 


| true? (1) It is valuable as showing the self-developing 


power of a new thought. “Ideas,” as Luther said, are 
“living things with hands and feet.” Protagovas had 
said that morality is conventional. Aristippus took hold 
of this thought, turned it round and round, looking at it 
on all sides, and, lo! almost before he knows, it bas 
changed under his very eyes into the doctrine that the 
only reason for obeying the laws of morality or religion 


; is the pleasure that such obedience brings with it. As 


society is nothing but “anarchy ples the street-coustable,” 
and religion the ‘thangnuurs whip to hold the wretch in 
order,” what a.man does he does for his own pleasure and 
for that alone. Individualism is no longer “wrapt in a 
robe of rhetoric,” but stands forth “naked aud un- 
ashamed” before the eyes of all men. (2) In his theory of ' 
knowledge Aristippus has made an imperfect analysis of 
sensation. He does not see that color, taste, heat; sound 
and smell may be states of the organism, while yet ex- 
tension, motion and weight are properties of things. [t 
is on this distinction that modern sensationalists like 
Locke rely for the preservation of external reality, As it 
will come before us inits modern form I will refrain at pre- 
sent from saying more than that Aristippus’ doctrine, that 
we know only our own feelings, leads when carried out to 
a more complete scepticism than he had any notion of, 
the scepticism which denies that there is any reality at 
all. (3) As a matter of fact we seek nothing but pleasure, 
Aristippus affirms. I deny that. If that were true 
there would be no distinction between honesty and dis- 
honesty, justice and injustice, chastity and unchastity, 
As all men act from what appears to them as desirable, 
i.e., as pleasurable, the poor man who toils from morhing 
to night to support his wife and family is, on that view, 
no better morally than the “loafer,” with whom work is 
a “last infirmity,” and who spends the stray coppers he 
begs, steals or borrows, in whiskey. What is the use o f 
saying to him, “‘Go and dig—for pleasure’ His ieee 
able soul is not affected by a “pleasure” so tame. I do 
not think that this theory of Aristippus can be true. (4) 
Why is it not true? Because it is self-contradi ctory, and 
because it is false to the nobility of human nature. It 
adopts the advice offered by Byron in his mocking way 
“Carpe diem, Juan, carpe, carpe,” 
“To-morrow sees another race as gay 
And transient, and devoured by the same 
harpy.” 

But (a) this is virtually to say, ‘Seek pleasure by not 
seeking it; look neither behind nor before, but straight 
before you.” But to the man of a reflective turn of mind 
the advice is useless, because he cannot follow it, and to 
a light-hearted Autolyeus, who skips along the highway 
of life, it is superfluous, because reflection is not his 
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peculiar weakness. ().The theory overlooks the source 


one : | 
of man’s superiority to lower forms of being. There are 


things which ‘“‘we should choose even if no pleasure came 
from them.” Sometimes a man goes to his duty antici- 
pating such pain as the martyr bears. I shall be told 
that there is such a thing as “‘pleasure-seeking.” I deny 
it. That the so called ‘pleasure-seeker” does not make 
mere pleasure his end is plain from the fact that when he 
gets the pleasure he had anticipated he is not satisfied. 
He tries one thing after another ; he chases the butterfly 
of pleasure only to find it elude him ; he redoubles his 
efforts, but they only bring disappointment and despair. 
Try as he please he cannot blot out the ideal of himself, 
which shines out anew with every attempt to efface it. 
It is man’s nature to strive after the infinite. Could the 
Cyrenaic principle of living in the moment be really 
adopted, the result would be spiritual death, absolute 
stagnation, the complete arrest of all progress, moral, 
political and religious. If we are forbidden to ‘move 
about in worlds not realized” our life would become 
purely mechanical. Worn with the stifled ycarnings 
after a higher life we should at length be compelled to 
strike off the fetters which we had ourselves forged and 
fastened on our spirits, or despair would drive us to the 
deep, where, as we might hope, the restless strivings of a 
useless life might be stilled for ever. 





THE WOMAN OF POETRY. . 


‘T°O my mind no more entertaining task can be found 
than to take a glimpse at woman through the eyes 

of the poets, and to mark how exalted a position they 
give her. We find Coventry Patmore bemoaning his 
inability to fraine 

“A worthy hymn in woman’s praise, 

The best half of creation’s best, 

Tts heart to feel, its eyes to sec, 

The crown and complex of the rest, 

Tts aim and its epitome.” 


They have searched the universe in their endeavor to 
find fit comparisons for her excellences. We find them 
landing the ‘ruby lip,” the ‘alabaster skin,” the 
“dimpled cheek,” the ‘raven hair,” the ‘plump, 
round arms,” the ‘‘lightsome step,” the ‘‘eyes as stars 
of twilight fair.” 

Herrick gives us a glimpse of 

‘Her pretty feet,” 
That 
‘Like snails did creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they played at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again. 
Sir Buckling found his admired one both 
‘Pretty to walk with, 
And witty to talk with, 
And pleasant, too, to think on.” 
vould anything excel the charming way in 
Douglass describes his ‘* Annie Laurie?” 


which 





“Her brow is like the snaw-drift, 

Her throat is like the swan’s ; 

Her form, it is the fairest 

That ere the sun shone on, 

Like dew on the gowan lying, 

Is the fa’ o' her fairy feet ; 

And like winds in summer sighing, 

Her voice is low and sweet.” 
Shakespeare, too, makes her voice 

‘Ever soft, gentle, and low,” 


“ A low and gentle voice—dear woman’s chiefest charm.” 
But the comeliness of the outward form must not excel 
the inner beauty of character. Longfellow bids his 
“Maiden” 
“¢ Bear thro’ sorrow, wrong and ruth, 


In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.” 


Lowell speaks of “Karth’s noblest thing,—a woman 
perfected.” ‘Fhomas Carew warns against trusting to the 
‘rosy cheeks,” the “coral lip,” or ‘star-lit eyes ;” but 
can safely counsel confidence in 

‘A smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires.” 
Wm. Browne discovers that 


“Wit she hath, without desire 
To make known how much she hath.” 


Could the ‘Ideal Woman” be better portrayed than 
in the words of Wordsworth :-—- 
“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command,” 
Yet Pope declares 
‘< Ladies like variegated tulips show, 
*Tis to their changes half their charms we owe.” 


So it seems that the puets have not always seen woman 
through rose-tinted glasses, for we find Shakespeare 
wailing, ‘‘ Frailty, thy name is woman,” and describing 
her as formed ‘‘to beguile many.” 

Otway questions,— 

“What mighty ills have not been done by woman ? 

Who was'’t betrayed the Capitol? A woman! 

Who lost Mark Antony the world?) A woman ! 

Who was the cause of a long ten years’ war, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Woman ! 

Destructive, deceitful woman !” 


So perchance Pope is right :— 
‘‘ And yet helieve me, good as well as ill, 
Woman’s at best a contradiction still.” 


a 


An old soldier, though not given to drink, neverthelesé 
loved his dram, which he usually got when despatched 
on a message. Being asked if he would have his usu 
dram now or on return from his errand. ‘Lod, mets 
said he, “Pll jist tak’ it noo, for there’s a pover 0’ suddep 
deaths.” 
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REPORT OF Q. c. MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 
HE Students’ Missionary Association of Queen’s Col- 
lege and University presents the following report 
for the year ending Dec. 31st, 1885: 
The aim of the society is to preach the gospel in fields 
not otherwise provided for by the church. 
The following fields were supplied by the Association 
during the summer of 1885 : 


ONTARIO. 

1. Sharbot Lake and Picadilly. This field is situated 
on the K. & P. Railroad, about forty miles north of 
Kingston. ‘There are four stations in the field. Owing 
to the roughness of the country, and the distance between 
the Stations, Sabbath service can be held in each only 


" Once a fortnight. 


2, Mississippi. About twenty miles further north is 
another group of stations, McLaren’s Mills, Hannah’s 
School-house, Wilbur and Mundell’s school-house. This 
field, which has been worked by the Association for a 
Number of years, is an important mission. ‘Twenty-three 
New members were received into church fellowship last 
summer, anda new church was erected at McLaren’s 
Mills, 

3. Poland, This field consists of a large stretch of 
rocky country lyirg east of the K. & P. RR. There are 
nea Stations, Poland, South Lavant, Parks, Clyde Forks, 

urlow and Flower Station. There are 150 families in 
all, and in only one of these stations, Clyde Forks, is 
there a missionary of any other denomination. During 
the Summer eleven persons were admitted to the church 
©0 profession of their faith in Christ. There is need of 
®arnest work here, else the young people will eventually 
drift away from the faith of their fathers. 

4 Mattawachan. Leaving the K. & Pp. RR. at Mis- 
Sissippi, and taking stage for 40 miles, we come to Mat- 
awachan. ‘This is the most difficu:t field to work in the 
Presbytery of Kingston. There are four stations, and 
Supply can be given only during the summer months and 

hristmas holidays, The work is encouraging, and the 
People give the missionary every support in their power. 

5. Demorestville. This is @ small village in the 
county of Prince Edward. At one time there was here a 
flourishing Presbyterian congregation, but owing to vati- 
OUs causes it grew weaker and weaker, till last summer 
t € Kingston Presbytery requested our assistance to work 
It. Tt is hoped that before long the congregation will 


gain have a settled pastor. 


MANITOBA AND NORTH-WEST. 

1. Elkhorn Mission Field, Elkhorn, a village on 
the © p, Railway, 197 miles west of Winnipeg, is the 
Central station in the field. During the summer, besides 

Ikhorn, five settlements were supplied, viz., Roselea, 
Two Creeks (cast and west), Dunblane and Jaffray’s set- 
me ment. Service was held in each of these places fort- 
nightly. In Elkhorn and Roselea Sabbath-schools have 


pm ee 


and are well attended. 


been organized An effort is being 
a church in Elkhorn. 


made to build The total number 
of families in the field is about sixty, and the number of 
single persons having homesteads about fifty. The 
Sacrament was dispensed hy Rev. J. M. Sutherland, of 
Virden. 

2, Tarbolton. The field known as Tarbolton is a part 
of Rev. James Duncan’s, on Oak River, (Man.) Besides 
it and Daley’s schoolhouse, two other places were taken 
up, one on the Oak River and one on the Little Saskat- 
chewan. At the request of the Brandon Presbytery supply 
was given for most of the summer at the mouth of the 
Little Saskatchewan, and occasionally at Rapid City and 
Minnedosa. In all eight points were supplied, most of 
them fortnightly. Three Sabbath-schools: and a Bible- 
class were conducted within the field. The Lord's 
Supper was observed in three places, 
made by the Presbytery for winter supply. 

3, Alameda is situated in Assinaboia, N.W.T., about 
240 miles west of Winnipeg and 80 miles south of the 
C.P.R. Inthe field are seven preaching stations for a 
people scattered over & fertile prairie thirty‘five town- 
ships in extent. Dalesborough, on the west, is about 
sixty miles distant from the eastern station Winlaw. 
The people are young, intelligent and ambitious settlers, 
chiefly from Ontario and Scotland, Those adhering to the 
Presbyterian Church are more numerous than those of 
any other denomination, and will come as far as sixteen 
miles to divine service. Only in one corner of this wide 
field was there a missionary of any other denomination. 
Alog church was erected this summer, and a communion 
roll formed, when forty-one united with the church, 
The people are crying for the gospel and gladly hear the 
message whenever it is proclaimed. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
The following sums have been received by the Associa- 


Provision was 


tion: 
Madoc, $18.40; Knox church, Picton, $14.00; East*Lan- 


caster, $9.00; Miss M. Oliver, $2.00; Dougald McPherson, 
Esq., Glamouth, $5.00; Friends, $2.00; Williams- 
ford and Berkley, $22.80; Smith’s Falls Sabbath-School 
$15.00; Wanbuno, $8.50; Miss A. Fowler, BA. 
$5.00; Prof. R. C. Harris, R.M.C., $5.00; Douglas, 
$3.50; Collection in Convocation Hall, $78.27: Rapid 
City, $5.20; Chesley, $5.80; Bothwell, $11.50; A friend, 
$1.00; Prof. Harris, R.M.C., $5.00; Students’ work in 
St. Andrew’s church, Kingston, $30.00; Douglas & Barr’s 
Settlement, $30.00; Mrs. A. Buchanan’s &. &.. class, 
Hespeler, $1.50; Johnson, $5.24; Glen Morris, $11.50; 
Dumfries Street church, Paris, $36.00; Singhampton 
and Maplevalley, $9.00; Two Kingston friends, $2,00; 
St. Mark’s Mission church, Toronto, $21.05; Ballantra, 
60c; Demorestville, $7.20; West Toronto Junction and 
Dixie, $10.00. Balance from Home Mission. $16.50. 
Total, $397.56. 
from Colonial 


$243.02. 
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From mission-fiells worked by the Association: Shar- 
bot Lake, $50.00; Mississippi, $143.75; Mattawatchan, 
$127.00; Poland, $172.00; Demorestville, $192.00; Tar- 
bolton, $178.30; Elkhorn, 8144.66; Alameda, $155.20. 
Total, $1,162.89. 

Total receipts, $1,803.47. 

Expenditure for services, board and travelling: Shar- 
bot Lake, $217.00; Mississippi, $222.00; Mattawatchan, 
$180.00;- Poland, $372,00; Demorestville, $192.00; Tar- 
bolton, $255.10; Elkhorn, $304.41; Alameda, $274.05. 

Total expenditure, $1,816.56. 

Deficit for 1885, $13.09. 

The Association desires to acknowledge with gratitude 
the contributions received from friends and congrega- 
tions, and especially the donation from the Colonial Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland. ‘The Association is 
receiving calls to extend its work during the coming swn- 
mer, and as it depends for its support on the voluntary 
aid of its friends, any who wish to help in the good work 
may do so by sending their subscriptions to the Treasurer, 
J. McLeop, B.A., President. 

J. H. Buumanay, BLA., Treasurer. 








ACADIAN CLUB. 
A’ a meeting held on the evening of Friday, February 
5th, the members of the Acadian Club discussed 
the merits and demerits of the poem ‘“ Evangeline” and 
its author. An instructive paper was read by H. RB. 
Grant, B.A., and several members of the club took part 
in the discussion which followed. The question of the 
expulsion of the Acadians naturally received some atten- 
tion, and the mode of carrying out that expulsion was 
generally condemned, The discussion on the whole was 
interesting and instructive. 

It may be well to remind those who are in any way 
interested, that all natives of the Maritime Provinces and 
of Newfoundland, of both sexes, residing In Kingston, 
are eligible for membership in the Acadian club. The 
only distinction between ladies and gentlemen is that the 
former are admitted to membership without the payment 
of fees. As the club isa branch of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity Endowment Association, cach member is expected to 
contribute annually to the funds of that Association. 








COLLEGE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

A MISTAKE seems to have arisen in the minds of some 

as to the report in the December number of theJour- 
NAL in ve students going to fields along the K. & P. during 
the college term. It was reported that these fields gave 
little or nothing to the student, Nor do they per se, but 
the Presbytery of Kingston gives $3 per Sabbath to the 
student who supplies. This is paid in March. The 
Association thought that a long time for some of the 
studerits to wait, soit resolved as far as possible to pay the 
students at the time of service and get them to return the 


money when they (the students) receive it from the 
Presbytery. 


Canada. 





aly Rg a re 


St. Andrew's eburch, Smith’s Falls, Rev. 8. Mylne 
pastor, at its Missionary meeting on the Sth inst., gave a 
Revs. 8. J. Macdonnell and 1D. J. 
Union church, Smith’s 


collection of $465.75. 
McLean were the speakers. 


Falls, Rev. J. Crombie pastor, at its Missionary meeting 


on the previous week gave a collection of $366.35. Revs. 
John Ross, of Perth, and Dr. Cochrane, of Brantford, 
were the speakers, 

Where is the town of 2,500 inhabitants that can touch 
Smith’s Falls with its handsome missionary contribution 
of $832.30 to the funds of the Presbyterian church in 
There was no canvassing for the money. lt 
was the contents of the plates passed round for the col- 
lection in the usual way. If a few of our wealthy con- 
gregations would respond to the appeals of the Home 
Mission Comimittee in this way there would be no fear of 
the Augmentation Fund passing away. 








THE CHANCELLOR'S ACKNOWLEDGE: 
MENT. : 

Ta meeting of the Council of Queen’s University 
A on the 16th of January lastit was moved by Rey. 
Prof. Williamson, and seconded by Rev. Prof. Ferguson, 
and wanimously resolved: ‘That a committee be ap- 
pointed to draw up minutes of a resolution to be intro- 
dueed at the next meeting of the Council expressive of 
the sense entertained by all the members of the Univer- 
sity of the valuable services rendered by Chancellor 
Fleming, C.E., C.M.G., during his second term of office.” 

In conformity with this resolution the committee drew 
up the following expression of opinion; “The Council in 
re-electing Mr, Sandford Fleming. C.K., C.M.G., to the 
Chancellorship, desire at the same time to express their 
high sense of the very able manner in which he has dis- 
charged its duties and of the valuable services which he 
has rendered to the University during his previous terms 
of office. Experience has more than justified their for- 
mer choice in him of cne, himself of scientitic standing 
and tastes, and inheriting from the land of his birth a 
love for the promotion of all useful learning, to fill the 
position which he has occupied during the last six years. 
While these years have been a period of much and in- 
creasing prosperity to Queen's, they have also latterly 
been a time of critical importance with regard to matters 
vitally affecting its interests as well as those of the 
whole system of higher education in the country. And 
the Council feel it to be only their duty to acknowledge 
with gratitude the wise and generous efforts which M. 
Fleming, at the sacrifice of his time and labour and 
means, has throughout made for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity over which he presides.” 

A copy of the above was sent to the Chancellor, who 
replied as follows :— 

Orrawa, 3rd February, 1885. . 
To R. W. Shannon, Hsq., M.A., Registrar of the Council 
of Queen's University : : 

Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the Ist instant, notifying me of my Te 
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election to the office of Chancellor for another term of 
three years, and enclosing a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Council with reference thereto. I have always 
felt that my claim to the honor of filling the Chancellor’s 
chair was extremely weak, and that in the interest of 
the University it would have been better to select one of 
the many friends of Queen’s, who are so much better 
qualified to fill the high position, than a humble individual 
ike myself, During the past six years all I have been 
able to de has been to give proof of my sympathy with 
the noble work of the Principal and Professors, of my 
deep interests in the aims and objects of the University, 
and my abiding faith in the future. 

In again accepting the honor which has been so gra- 
clously bestowed on me, I need scarcely give assurance 
that my warm and constant sympathy will remain un- 
changed, 


o ay: 
T have the houor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


SANDFORD FLEMING. 


=————. 


—. 


cee 





EXCHANGES. 
“HE Acta Victorian for December is a very creditable 
The tone of its editorials is good. 
¢ “Only a Girl” the editor makes 
Some very sensible remarks oD woman’s sphere in life. 
An article entitled “The demands and prospects of 
Methodism” is a little too heavy for college journalism. 
This number fully sustains the Acta’s reputation as one 


college paper. 
nder the heading o 


of the best of our exchanges. 


The second number of the Manitoba College Journal is 


& decided improvement on the first. As it now appears 
the Journal is a spicy, readable and interesting paper, 
end we shall be glad to hear of its continued success. 
The lack of college news, to which we took exception in 
our last number, has been rectified in the December 
Dumber by the insertion of various articles on ‘‘ Our 
Literary Society,” “Foot Ball,” ‘Local Notes,” and 
other subjects interesting to students and their friends. 
We bespeak a prosperous future for the Journal and wish 
it all the success that the heart of the most sanguine 


editor could desire. 


: The Acta Columbiana as it now appears, 
8tze and degenerated in quality, seems but a'vision of 
former self, and the exchange editor sighs as he glances 
aerate 2 ree 

an. 6th contains 
the year and the President’s annual report, which are, 
Perhaps, interesting to students, though we doubt it, 
and also editorials and a few college notes. ‘There is no 
fun, no college news of any account, and no light read- 
ing. The Acta must brace up if it would be perused 
With the same avidity as characterized the reading of the 
effusions formerly contributed by T. Carlyle Smith and 


18 confréres, 


diminished in 
its 





The Delaware College Review for January, with its pe- 
euliarly colored cover; has arrived in due time at our 
Sanctum. From a cursory glance over the Review we 
have come to the conclusion that the editors have all been 
home on their holidays and have left the January num- 
ber to “come out” in the best way it-could. There really 
is not much in the Revie, and a great deal of what there 
is might be beneficially left out. We would take excep- 
tion to the practice of putting sinall advertisements at 
the bottom of the pages which are supposed to be de- 
voted to literary contributions. If the editors of the 
Review ave hard pushed to fill up their space, let them 
steal a joke from some other paper and put it in the 


place now oceupied by tobacco advertisements. 


Among the many attractions to be found in the pages 
of the Columbia Spectator are the illustrations, concerning 
which a great deal might be said, but a very little is suf- 
ficient. Some of them are good, and some are——well, 
indifferent. The Spectator is a carefully edited journal, 
full of college news and college jokes, Heavy literary 
articles are conspicuous by their absenve, and for this 
reason the Spectator should be appreciated by all whose 
good fortune itis to read it. Just ina friendly way we 
would like to ask the Spectator if it could not get a coat 
of one color. We know that variety is said to be the 
spice of life, but a garment the half of -which is of one 
color and the half of another is too strongly suggestive of 
a penitentiary to suit our taste. 


Having plenty of spare time on our hands just at pre- 
sent, and feeling that our nerves are firm and our general 
physnyue good, we venture to read through the exchange 
column of the Niagara / ndex of January. ‘The charming 
and modest youth—-of the first year, presumably—who 
wields the caustic pen that sways the college world of 
America begins his seini-monthly scrawl by giving his 
readers a large amount of information about himself and 
his doings during the Christmas vacation. This is very 
kind of him, but, perhaps, it is not as fully appreciated 
by his readers as he imagined it would be. That the 
Index man is a student and lover of the higher branches 
of English literature, and an earnest and devoted expon- 
ent of purity of expression, is abundantly evidenced by 
the following, taken from the exchange column of the 
Index :—‘* In fact, we never liked such confounded stuff 
as slang in a college paper, and you ean bet your last 
nickle we never will.” Again, the exchange editor la- 
ments that ‘‘ the college press has always set him down 
as the most sarcastic of mortals.” We would not sy as 
much as that, we would only say he tries to be. But 
stop! We feel that our strength is failing, and we can 
read no more but simply say that in all the list of 
our exchanges there is 20 paper whose editor thinks so 
much of himself as does the exchange editor of the 


Niagara Index. 
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DIVINITY: ‘FALL. 


NOX College has 15 students in the first year, 18 in 
the second, and 17 in the third. 





As one of the results of affiliation with Toronto Uni- 
versity, a number of Knox students are taking Apologetics 
and Church history as optional subjects in their Arts 
course. Will Queen’s in future allow these subjects to 
be taken by candidates for the ministry in lieu of meta- 
physics and modern history ? 

Knox Colleye Monthly (Toronto) and Presbyterian Col- 
lege Journal (Montreal) are ‘pitching in” to the General 
Assembly’s resolution making it compulsory for students 
after graduating to labor six months in the mission-field 
before being ordained to a pastoral charge. 


I didn’t say, your honor, that the minister was intoxi- 
cated ; no, not by any means! But this I will say, when 
last I saw him he was washing his face in a mud puddle 
and drying it with the door mat.—Presbyterian. 





In a Scottish town, where were a large Established and 
a small Free Kirk, on opposite sides of the same street, 
the beadles of the same were once comparing notes. Said 
the Free Kirk headle: ‘‘D’ye ken what thon muckle 


great ding dong bell o’ your aye minds me of? It’s aye } 


po 


sayin’ ‘Cauld kail het again! Cauld kail het again! 
The other replied: ‘‘Ay, ay, but do ye no ken what 
your wee tink-tinklen bell’s aye claverin?” ‘Na; what 
ist?’ ‘‘C’lection ! C’lection ! C’lection.”— Presbyterian, 





The Presbytery of Montreal has published the authors 
on which those coming up for license this spring will be 
examined. The Presbytery of Kingston has taken the 
hint, and our seniors will be examined on the following 
on March 13th and 15th: 

1, Latin—Daniel in Vulgate and Cicero In Catalinam, 
Ist Oration. Retranslation of easy passages. 

2. Greck—Galatians to II. Thessalonians, inclusive. 
troduction to New ‘Testament and Criticism. 
translation of easy passages. 


Tn- 
Re- 
3. Hebrew—Leviticus, chap. 19 ; Numbers, chaps. 16 and 
17; Psalms 135 to 144. 
Chaldee—Daniel, chap. 2. 
Church History—Centuries 6 to 10, inclusive. 
mation period. Scottish Church history. 
6. Outlines of Bible history and Geography—Handbook 
by Rev. A. Henderson. M.A. 
7. Philosophy. 
8. Systematic Theology. 
9. Personal Religion. 
The requisite certificates will be called for and the 
examination conducted in writing. 
8. Houston, M.A., 
Convener Examining Committee. 


» 


Refor- 


ou 

















REGULAR business meeting of the Association was 
Z held on the 6th inst. The report of the Religious 
work committee was very encouraging. Never before 
in the history of the Association has the Friday afternoon 
prayer meeting been so largely attended. May this 
stimulate the members to put forth greater efforts than 
ever before for the advancement of the good work. The 
President, together with Messrs. McAuley, Scott, Hall 
and Potter, were appointed as delegates to attend the 
annual convention of the Y.M.C.A. of Ontario and Que- 
bec, which is to be held in Hamilton, from the 18th to 
the 2ist of February. The students in the Medical Col- 
lege, who belong to the Association, reported that they 
had formed an auxiliary for the purpose of extending the 
work in their college. The Association heartily approved 
of the plan, and guaranteed their sympathy and support. 
It is hoped that much good may result from this new de- 
parture. 


GYMNASIUM CLUB. 

HE following are the officers of the Queen’s College 

Gymnasium Club : 

President—THE PRINCIPAL. 

Vice-President—-Pror. WATSON. 

Sec. -Treasurer——D. M. Rozerrson, 

Instructor—Srrer.-Msasor Morcans, 

Committee.—J. M. Suaw, H. L. Burperte, J. M. 
Muiyngs, Athletic Association. 

L. Irvine, G. J. Svatu, J. J. McLennan, S. 8. 
Burys, Alma Mater Society. / 








ALA HATER. 


A REGULAR meeting of the A.M, Society was held 

on February 6th, with the President in the chair. 
The subject for debate was ‘the ery against the nobili- 
ty,” and very forcible and eloquent addresses were give? 
by Messrs. Irving, Robertson, Smith, Pirie, Miller, 
Strahan and Chambers. My. J. J. Ashton officiated 28 
chairman. Mr, Kd. Pirie favored the society with ® 
reading, which was well received. 


a ann ee 


A meeting of the A. M. Society was held on the 31st 
ult. in the Science classroom, with President Heath in thé 
chair. After the conclusion of the business part of the 
programme. the President delivered his annual addres* 
The subject was ‘‘ Success and how to achieve it ;” 2 
it was handled in splen lid style by Mr. Heath, and wa 
much appreciated by those members of the society who 
had the good fortune to hear it. A unanimous vote ° 
thanks was tendered Mr. Heath for his efforts on pehal 
of the society, to which he ie a neat reply. At the 
conclusion of the address Mr. H. Phalen and Mr. T. G. 
Marquis favored the society with several recitation® 
which were received with much appreciation. 
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HERE are thirty-one colored students in the fresh- 


man class at Yale. 


—— 


The average age of the young ladies at Vassar is said 


to be twenty-one. 


b The $100,000 needed for Yale’s new gymnasium has 
een nearly all subscribed. 


— 


G : . ; : 
ymnastic exercises at the University of Pennsylvania 


are obligatory. 


: The University of California is the only absolutely 
Tee university in the world. 


—_— 


T : . 
he annual value of the bursaries, scholarships, etc., 


of Edinburgh University is over $55,000. 
é Dr. Geddes was formally installed P 
en University on the 7th ultimate. 


pee 


three student organizations, 
d and fifty-three members. 


rincipal of Aber- 


goo supports fifty- 
e largest has seven hundre 


a 
Cornell will have one year’s 


Hereafter, professors at 
fter a service of seven 


leave 

of absence on half pay ® 
years, Pe. 
oe less than sixteen colleges ‘in America are now in 
C a. of Presidents. Among thei are the Universities of 

alifornia, Chicago and Cornell. 

an most remunerative professorship 
E fs t of Professor Turner, the distinguish 
. “dinburgh, which yields $20,000 per years 


—_— 


aduates on the register of the 
4, This year 3525 
dicals. 


in the world is 
ed anatomist of 


se total number of gr 

ees Council of Edinburgh is 537 

ents matriculated. Of these 1829 were me 

On recommendation of a committee on athletics, com- 

i in part of undergraduates, the faculty of Harvard 

Ve voted to rescind the rule passed in January of ’85, 
Prohibiting intercollegiate foot ball matches. 


—_— 


ets every 5000 takes a university 
wae i. and there are about 5000 students in the great uni- 
tite les of that country. Scotland has 6500 studentsin her 
ache tities, and it is estimated that one man in every 615 
es aces the opportunity. Germany boasts that one 
99.9 ia of every 213 takes & university course. She has 
a students in her various universities, about 6000 of 

are Americans, In this country one man in every 


0 takes a university training. 


In 4 
England one man in 


| 








PERSONALS. 


M R. NEIL CAMPBELL occupied the pulpit of he 
Third Methodist church on Sunday eveni : 
the 7th inst. es 


Weare pleased to see Dr. Mowat around again 
severe attack of quinsy interfered with hig eee i 
ria 


work for a few days. 


Mr. W. G. Mills and Mr. J. M. McLean, who wer 
also ‘* under the weather,” are back again at lectures = 





Capt. J. S. Skinner, of the 14th P.W.O.R., who ws 
recalled from Toronto to take command of his conv Mis 
which is now doing duty in Fort Henry, has been aie i 
his second intermediate law examination by the law e : 
aminers at Osgoode Hall. Capt. Skinner had to leave -: 
five days before his examination was to have taker : . 
He has our heartiest congratulations, ee 


Mr. Max G. Hamilton has returned home, and will 
. + 
be back to college until next session, nok 
The Rev. J. Carmichael, Lecturer on Church Histo 
ry, 


preached in Carleton Place last Sabbath, 


The Rev. Mr. Elby, of the Methodist Church, who h 
been laboring in Japan as @ missionary for nine cea 
gave a very interesting address to the students on Ties: 
day evening, the 9th inst. He emphasized the fact th: : 
the Japanese are a very shrewd, intelligent class of a 
ple, and that no “half-baked” mon need apply as 
sionaries. 


The Rev. James Robertson, Superintendent of Mis- 
sions in the North-West, paid his annual visit to Queen’s 
last week. He gave quite a lengthy address on the 
Indian question, showing very clearly the deplorable 
condition in which the Indians are at present, amd the 
great need of missionary work among them, Mr. 
Robertson stated that the church would require forty 
missionaries from Ontario this summer, and he was es 7 
cially anxious that members of the graduating ae 


should volunteer. 
ei ee 


OSSIANIC SOCIETY. 

A meeting of this society was held on the even- 
ing of Feb. 6th. The attendance was much larger 

than usual, probably owing to the very attractive pro- 
iad been prepared. The mecting was 
opened by the President, Mr. M. McKinnon, giving a 
short and very interesting Grelic address. The old 
Scotch song, “An neighn dhonn Bhouigh,” was ably ren 
dered by Mr. D. McDonald, and Mr. D. L. Dewar ae 
in his usual pleasing Manner “Tha n’ intinn trom isn 
caill me ceum na hoigr.” Mr. N. McPherson also favored 
the society with several Scotch violin solos. The weshng 


was carried on in ‘ta Gaelic.” 











gramme that I 
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DE NOBIS NOBILIPUS. 





N OT long ago our glee-club went out to sing to the 
Newburghers. It was a long cold drive out, and 
nearly all the boys were shivering when they reached 
their destination. One of the warblers, whose head 
wears a perennial blush, was warming his shins at the 
stove in the hall in which the performance was to take 
place. Around him sat some who had come early to 
secure the best seats. One of these was an old man | 
from whose head Father Time had, with his scythe, 
shaved every vestige of hair. Our musical friend (who, 
by the way, is a keen observer in the matter of physical 
peculiarities in others) was gazing with evident curiosity 
on the bald head, when its owner asked, rather abruptly, 
“Well, sonny, what’s the matter?’ “Oh, nothing, 
governor, nothing. But I was just thinking that you 
mustn’t have been around when they dished out hair.” 
“Oh, yes, I was there, but they offered me a lot of red 
trash, and I told them to burn it, for I’d take none of it.” 


“Now, you young scamp,” said Blinks, sen., as he led 
his youngest out into the woodshed and prepared to give 
him a dressing down, ‘I'll teach you what is what.” 
‘No, pa,” replied the incorrigible, ‘‘you’ll teach me 
which is.switch.” And then the old man’s hand fell 
powerless to his side. 


“When does school commence again?” The freshman 
turns up his: nose and says he does not know. The 
sophomore laughs uproariously and does not answer at 
all. The junior smiles politely and explains that ‘‘ we 
generally say college here ;” but the senior answers 
promptly ‘next Thursday.” 


y 





Plain-spoken minister (to a Bacchanalian aboard the 
train): “Do you know, my friend, that you are on the 
road to h—l” Bacchanalian: ‘Just my (hic) luck ; 
bought a ticket to (hic) Napanee !” 


‘Twas near our college campus, 
I cannot tell you where, 

There dwelt an aged gentleman 
With thirteen daughters fair. 


T called upon the youngest, 
And sat with her one night, 

Till pater came and found us 
In the morning’s early light. 


Do you think he raised a rumpus, 
And kicked me through the door ? 
Oh, no! ‘Come ’round again,” he said, 
And bring a dozen more. 


‘ | 
Student, after examination, to professor : “What rank | 





do you give me, professor ?” Professor: ‘1 have put you | 


down as captain of cavalry. You seem to ride a horse 
better than others,” 


Deputation from large city church to Q. M. A: 
“ Qur beloved pastor is poorly, and has heen advised to 
rest for some time. Have you any good men?” 

“Yes; a few.” 

“Do you think they could fill our pulpit for a few Sun- 
days?” 

“ Qh, yes; preach anywhere.” 

“ Send a man right away.” 

“But - 

“Oh, the usual six dollars, and pay your own travel- 
ling expenses.” 

(Aside,) ‘“ We'll send the duffers.” 





She—“Do you make any reduction to clergymen ?” 
Gallant old confectioner—‘‘ Always; are you a clergy- 
man’s wife?” She (blushing) “Oh, no; I am not mar- 
ried.” (.0.C. (becoming — interested)—“ Daughter, 
then” She (blushing deeper)—‘“‘ No, but I-—I am en- 
gaged to w theological student.” 


“Step right into the parlor and make yourself at 
home,” said the nine-year-old son of the editor to his 
sister’s best young man, ‘Take the rocking chair and 
help yourself to the album. Helen Louise is up stairs 
and won’t be down for some time yet—has to make up 
her form, you know, before going to press.” 


Our esteemed Professor of Physics warned his class 
against placing too much confidence in cheap ther 
mometers, and added in a jocular way that just as 
there are students and students, so there are ther: 
mometers and thermometers, A ruthless destroyer of 
human happiness has been assiduously circulating 
the report that the. professor gets off this joke every 
session sometime during February. The above men- 
tioned destroyer adds, moreover, that he by chance 
saw the professor’s note-book, and that on the margin of 
one of the leaves was written with a blue leadpencil the 
inscription, ‘Put in joke here about students and stu- 
dents and thermometers and thermometers.” Now we 
suspected all along that this was merely a cock and bull 
story, and most diligent inquiry has only confirmed ou? 
belief, There is nota tittle of evidence to show that 
there is any such inscription written with a blue lead- 
pencil or with a leadpencil of any color in any note 
buok, and last year’s class, to aman, state positively that 
such a remark as the one in question never was made 
before. 

An idiot of a Senior went down into the Sanctum a fe¥ 
days ago, and, just for fun, picked up a glass inkbottle 
and dashed it and its contents violently against the wall, 
shattering the bottle into a thousand pieces. We fail 
see where the fun lies in such a manifestation of IuneeY: 
We would expect such an action from an inmate of Rock- 
wood, but certainly not from a Senior of Queen's Colles” 
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_PHE Rev. J. Thompson, of Sarnia, has 
been delivering in Queen’s a series of 
lectures on Homiletics. Few lecturers have 

‘been more appreciated. Mr. Thompson 

has won the favour of the divinity students. 

When we make this assertion we say 4 

§reat deal; because it implies that the lec- 

tures were of more than ordinary merit, and 

that the manner of their delivery were un- 

Usually attractive. Mr. Thompson evidently 

understands his. subject, and knows how 

to impart knowledge ; and the practical na- 
ture of his lectures caused them to be tho- 

Toughly appreciated by thestudents. There 

'S now more than ever 4 felt need for a 

homiletical chair ip Queen’s, The students 

egret that Mr. Thompson, from want of 
time, had to compress into small space his 

Valuable lectures, We therefore hope that 


in future this will be remedied, either by an 
extention of time or by the addition of Mr. 
Thompson to the permanent staff of the 


College. 
ORD Roseberry, who may be called the 
representative Scotchman of the day, 

has endowed a new lectureship in Science jn 

Edinburgh University. Dr. G. J. Romanes, 

the well known observer and writer on 

Natural History, has been appointed Lec- 

turer. Mr, Romanes isa son of one of the 

first professors of Queen’s University, the 

Rev. Mr. Romanes, perhaps the best scholar 

of his day in Canada. A brother of the 

newly appointed lecturer resides in Kingston, 
and is also a distinguished scholar, The 
subject on which Dr. G. J. Romanes is to 
lecture is the Philosophy of Natural History. 

His appointment meets with approval from 

the whole scientific world in Great Britain. 





R. J. E. K. STUDD, evangelist from 
England, paid Queen's a passing visit. 

He is young and unassuming in manner and 
speech. His addresses are very simple ; but 
occasional expressions show the gentleman 
of education. Mr. Studd evidently knows 
how to get at the sympathies and hearts of 
young men. His attempt to show that 
christianity is not incompatible with athletics 
and learning was successful ; but we question 
his taste in publishing the fact that the 
stroke-oarsmen of the Oxford and Cambridge 
crews, converts to Christianity, rowed might 
and mainon the Saturday for mastery in the 
great national inter-university contest, and 
then, at a meeting on the Sunday following, 


proclaimed Christ from the*same platform. 
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The attitude of the two heroes on both oc- 
casions, apart from the surroundings, was 
noble. But, when we think of what this 
race really is, and of its general effects, the 
part played by these Christian gentlemen 
becomes somewhat questionable. Next to 
the “Derby” the ‘“‘ Oxford and Cambridge 
race” is the most prominent sporting yearly 
event in England. Betting on the race is 
indulged in by rich and poor in the sporting 
world ; thousands of pounds are staked on 
the event and change hands, and money is 
recklessly squandered which might be turned 
to good account. Heavy losers regard the 
man whom they backed, but who failed 
them, ‘with feelings akin to execration; and 
winners speak of their man asa “jolly good 
fellow.” Preachers looked upon in either 
light cannot have that respect they might 
otherwise command. 
HE Missionary Association has our best 
wishes in its extension of work. A 
resolution, unanimously carried, to provide 
in whole or in part the necessary funds to 
send a missionary from Queen’s to the for- 
eign field, isa step in the right direction. 
No doubt there are difficulties ahead which 
will require to be provided against, but 
future probabilities should not, and have not 
deterred the Association from practically 
ascertaining the feeling of former members, 
graduates, and others interested. The Asso- 
ciation has issued a circular, detailing in 
brief its purpose in this matter, and solicit- 
ing at the same time financial aid and Chris- 
tian sympathy in the work. We trust the 
appeal will not be in vain. Former mem- 
bers of the Association especially ought to 
rejoice in the extension of its endeavours. 
The home work of the Association is on the 
increase; but this fact serves only as an im- 
petus to further energy in another direction. 
The aim of the Association is to support en- 
tirely a missionary in the foreign field. At 





present this object is not likely to be real- 
ized; but we trust that students and friends 
will render it possible at no distant date. 
It is intended that the missionary, while un- 
der the auspices of the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada, shall yet be a student of Queen’s, 
and be acknowledged as labouring in name 
of the Association. Of course the sanction 
of the church to this arrangement will re- 
quire to be obtained ; but we have hope that 
the endeavonrs of the students shall not 
be frustrated by any opposition from that 
quarter. 


HOSE who endeavour to further their 

own purposes, provided these are legiti- 
mate, shall find the sympathy and support 
of others. Branches of Queen’s University 
Endowment Association are gradually 
spreading throughout the dominion ; and al- 
though we have amongst us, in the person 
of our energetic Principal, the mainspring of 
action, Queen’s as a college has hitherto 
been criminally inactive. But there is at 
last a slight shaking of the dry bones. The 
Alma Mater, as the representative society in 
the College, has now organized a College 
branch of the Endowment Association. 
This branch will of course be subject to 
the rules which guide other branches; and 
its aim shall be kindred to that of the other 
organizations throughout the country, vi2+ 
the maintenance and progression of Queen’s- 
It is no argument to say that students can 
financially do little or nothing for the benefit 
of their Alma Mater. They can do theif 
best. The cents of a child deposited in 4 
toy-bank are the hope of future dollars > 
and the lesson of thrift inculcated remains 
with the child throughout life. Let us, whe? 
students, give our cents, if we can do 1° 
more, and the dollars will follow when We 
become graduates. Abiding interest for out 
Alma Mater is best infused during Colles® 
days; and interest is effectively incited bY - 
little acts of self-denial. We trust the Col 
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lege branch, instituted by the Alma Mater 
Society, will be heartily supported by all the 
Students. When the outside world see the 
Students themselves alive to the welfare of 
their university, then assuredly shall Queen’s 
Teceive increased sympathy and patronage. 


___ 


TORONTO newspaper calls upon the 

+ Minister of Education to withdraw the 
Charter of the Western University, on the 
§tound that it has no endowment whatso- 
€ver, whereas the condition on which the 
Provincial Government—at the instance of 
Mr, Crooks—granted a charter was, that it 
Should have at least $100,000 of endow- 
Ment. We are slow to accept the state- 
Ment of Toronto papers about universities 
oF any other institutions outside of their own 
City, for they generally look at them through 
the wrong end of the telescope, and we cer- 
tainly would not accept the World’s facts or 
arguments concerning Queen’s without in- 
Yestigation, The smallest Divinity Hall, 
if in Toronto, is always made to appear as a 
Most lespectable seat of learning. The 
ost important university outside of Toronto 
'S always referred to as “a denominational 
College,” with perhaps the epithet ‘“‘one- 
Horse” prefixed, should the writer wish to be 
Particularly courteous. The allegations re- 
SPecting the Western University appear, 
lowever, to be based on official documents, 
“nd they are to the effect that the late 
Bishop was a Jew inwardly as well as out- 
Wardly, and that the present Bishop will 
ave Nothing to do with his last educational 

“xPeriment, Jt js said that almost all the 
Unds were collected in Britain, and that 

&Y Were expended on buildings that Bishop 
ellmuth was anxious to get off his hands; 
‘ at the buildings are mortgaged to the ex- 
“nt of their value ; that there are no Arts or 
“lence Professors and no students in Arts or 

sclie 3 and that there is no teaching of any 

Save that given by some of the local 





medical men to a score of medical students 
somewhere in the city, and by two or three 
lawyers to a few law students in a room in 
the Court House. We would like some of 
our friends in the West to give us the facts, 
For, while it may be a matter of disphte 
whether Ontario needs one, two, three or 
four universities, it is indisputable that the 
Province needs nothing bogus, and of all 
bogus abominations a bogus university is the 
most abominable. Facts may be dirty or 
clean, but they are “stubborn chiels,” and 
quite necessary to the formation of a sound 
judgment on mundane matters. So, let us 
have the facts. 


HE Christians of England and Scotland 
have just emerged from a Neronian 
persecution. A colored preacher, designa- 
ting himself the Rev. D. V. A. Nero, and 
claiming to be Principal of Sumner College, 
Kansas, has been unmercifully afflicting the 
church-going populace of these nations. He 
has a pleasing manner, and a lying tongue, 
by which he won the sympathies of men of 
prominence, and through them got access to 
the pulpits of the churches of different de- 
nominations. He preached able evangelical 
discourses, made an earnest appeal on be- 
half of the cause which he had crossed* the 
Atlantic to plead; and fittingly terminated 
his services by the taking up of a collection 
in aid of the college. The Principal's plans 
worked admirably ; but his coadjutor, Mrs. 
Nero, blundered. A piece of business which 
she had with a leading firm in Glasgow 
aroused suspicion. Inquiries were made, 
and Principal Nero was discovered to be an 
impostor. His mission of love was speedily 
terminated ; and he now enjoys a well- 
merited season of rest in prison. Principal 
Nero realized upwards of £400 by his 
preaching tour. An act like this does mach 
harm to the cause of Christianity ; and it 
shows the necessity of something being done 
er to regulate the working of evange- 
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lists. The church should educate and over- 
see layworkers. There are, for instance, 
evangelists travelling our 9wn Country, at 
the present time, who are responsible to no 
church or organization, and yet they do not 
fail to take up collections, of which they are 
not required to give an account, either as to 
the amount raised or as to how it is expend- 
ed. If Principal Nero bad not been found 
out, in the space of a year’s time he would 
have had a handsome salary ; and so evan- 
gelists, when they discover that itinerant 
preaching is more pleasant and easier than 
pastoral and ministerial work in some quiet 
village or district, and especially when it is 
found to pay much better, are liable to lean 
more to the human than to the spiritual 
tendencies of their nature. For the good of 
Christianity and the church this matter 
of itinerant preaching ought to be duly 
considered. 
HE Education Department and some 
members of the Senate of Toronto 
University have concocted a scheme for hold- 
ing the examinations for first and second 
class teachers and for matriculation at the 
same places and times. This is another illus- 
tration of the honest desire for confederation 
that fills the souls of those gentlemen. They 
calmly proposed that Queen’s should sacri- 
fice its buildings, grounds, old friends, old 
associations, present sources of revenue, 
Royal Charter, local convenience, in order to 
make a new beginning, at its own expense, in 
the year one, in the city of Toronto, for the 
greater advantage presumably of Eastern 
Ontario. Of course they expected our as- 
sent to this charming proposal. But, when 
a practical step is to be taken in the way of 
having a common Matriculation and Teach- 
ers Examination, they adopt our principle 
of holding it at different centres; but they 
make no proposal that the different univer- 
sities should be represented, probably be- 
cause they have some idea that such a pro- 
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posal could be accepted by rational men. 
It is a matter of no consequence to Queen’s 
what becomes of the present proposal, be- 
cause acting on the principle that exami- 
nations are necessary evils, and that they 
should not be multiplied unnecessarily, the 
Senate has always accepted the examina- 
tions of sister universities; and since one 
of its members was placed on the Central 
Committee of the Education Department 
—has accepted its certificates also pro tanto. 
But why does not the Education Depart- 
ment form a committee that would fairly 
represent the different universities, and give 
to that committee the charge of an abitu- 
nent or outgoing examination from the High 
Schools that would be equivalent to matri- 
culation, and that could be accepted by the 
universities? If that were done, it could 
easily be arranged that honours and scholar- 
ships in all the universities could be award- 
ed on the results of that examination. The 
papers could be classified according to the 
college that the examinees signified their in- 
tention of attending ; or what would be ‘still 
better, all the matriculation scholarships of 
all the colleges might be thrown open to all 
competitors, provided only that the success- 
ful candidates did actually attend a recog- 
nised college. Better still, all matriculatiom 
scholarships might be abolished. Sincé 
writing the above the Minister of Education 
has said in the House that he is willing t? 
give the same facilities to the other univer” 
sities that he has given to Toronto, and that 
he is desirous that all the universities ° 
Ontario should agree upon a common ™@” 
triculation. This is well; but he might 8° ‘ 
further and take some steps towards carryink 
out his desire. Let him do so, and we sh@ 

see who are opposed to the suggested 
form. If, in connection with such a schem® 
all scholarships connected with matricula” 
tion were abolished, he would be entitled t® 
the name of reformer. 
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- POETRY. — 2 


SLEEP. 
—O, gentle sleep, 
ae soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
at thou no more wilt weigh my cy elids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
ey rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
pon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
©, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile, 
Tn loathsome beds ; and leav’st the kingly couch, 
A Watch-case, or a common laram-bell? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
i Bhi of the rude imperious serge ; 
Wh in the visitation of the winds, 
Gavi take the ruffian billows by the top, 
With = their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
deaf’ning clamors in the slipp’ry clouds, 
hat with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 
®nst thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 
a the wet sea-boy in an hour 80 rude ; 
wean in the calmest and most stillest night, 
ith all appliances and ineans to boot, 


Sny it toa king? —-SHAKESPEARE. 


DISOWNED BY MY MOTHER. 
ORSAKEN by my mother! cruel words— 
Be still, O heart, for it is even so— 
Forbidden by the dearest voice on earth 
To enter home, where twas my joy to know 
The rights and honors due a son. 
Mother, I ask, what have I done 
To forfeit all thy love, my home’s most sacred joy, 
To make so fond a mother, 
Forget her only boy ? 
My mother, Jesus knocked so at the door, 
Thy child could not refuse to let Him in; 
Could not resist a risen Saviour’s love, 
With pardon for his dark and grievous sin. 
O mother! ’tis a privilege sweet 
To sit at my dear Father’s feet, 
To feel His tender love ; would I could ask no more 
Than this—to be forever, 
My Lord’s ambassador. 


But can a son his mother e’er forget? 

Can he forget the being; fond and fair, 

Who through long infancy and wayward youth, 

Guided each step with loving anxious care ? 
No, mother, deep Within this heart, 
Remains to thee a sacred part. 

Nor joy will ever come, nor tide of sorrow roll 
That can efface, dear mother, 
Thine image on my soul. 


Bright pictures of my swect German home 
Before me hover—Oh a vision blest — 
A sister’s love once more T seem to feel, 
And lean for joy upon my mother’s breast, 
Alas ’tis but a pleasant dream, 
A dark cloud veils the joyous gleam. 
By kindred I'm despised, and by them bid to flee: 
Forever, oh | my mother, 
Hast thou forsaken me ? 


Dear Master, for Thy sake, because I choose 
Beneath the shadow of Thy cross to stand, 
The love of kindred I have lost, and now, 
Alone I wander in a foreign land. 
Yet not alone, my heavenly Guide, 
My Hope, in Thee I will confide. 
And Thou will hear Thy servant’s prayer, and 
Thou wilt bring 
His loved and gentle mother, 
To know Thee as her King. 


Farewell! my mother, if this arm may not, 

By thy desire, be in age thy stay ; 

If still thy mother’s heart, as years advance, 

As life shades fall, could wish me far away. 
For thee I’m constant in my pray’r, 
Tis this—within God’s mansions fair, 

Amid eternal peace ard everlasting joy, 
That you may meet, dear mother, 
Your saved, forsaken boy. 


—H.J. 





18 REGULATED PLEASURE THE END 
OF LIFE? 

PICURUS, unlike Aristippus, holds that while 
pleasure is the end of life, it needs to be sought 
with care and foresight. But reflection is to be exercised 
only so far as that is necessary for ‘‘practical” purposes. 
In the discovery of truth for its own sake Epicurus takes 
no interest ; what he desires is a working theory to 
enable a man to get out of life all that is best in it. His 
problem was : “How am I to find the highest satisfac- 
tion possible in a world that is foreign tome?’ In the 
age of Epicurus Athens had lost her freedom, and, 
“fallen on evil days,” men had to seek in their own souls 
the satisfaction denied them in public life. The philoso- 
phy of Kpicurus is a compromise. Aristippus suys, 
“Discard theory and live in the moment;” Epicurus 
says, “Subordinate theory to practice, (1) Epicurus 
adopted the doctrine of Democritus because it seemed to 
banish men’s superstitious fears, Matter is composed, 
he held, of an infinite number of minute particles or 
the sole properties of which are size, shape and 
Granted an eternity of time in which all the 
possible combinations of atoms may occur, and an infinite 
number of atoms ‘punning along the illimitable inane” of 
space, and we may oxplain on purely mechanical princi- 
ples the apparent design in the exquisite symmetry of a 
flower, the flexibility and grace of an animal or a man, 


atoms, 
weight. 
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and even the survival of certain social organizations. In 
infinite time an infinity of possible combinations of atoms 
must have occurred infinitely often, and naturally those 
aggregates, the particles of which have most affinity for 
one another, proved to be most stable, and survived when 
others perished as they were thrown up from the: bosom 
of the earth. This doctrine bears a general resemblance 
to the Darwinian: account of the origin of species, but it 
differs fundamentally in this, that it does not make the 
slow and gradual accumulation of slight increments of 
difference in successive individuals the great lever of evo- 
lution. Democritus had said that the atoms, in falling 
directly downwards through infinite space, collided, and 
setting up rotatory movements, formed the bodies now 
scattered through space, But as Aristotle had pointed 
out that in a vacuum all bodies must fall at the same 
rate, and therefore would never collide, Hpicurus endow- 
ed the atoms with a slight spontaneous power of deflec- 
tion. This is his sole original contribution to the atomic 
theory, and it does not raise one’s respect for the scien- 
tific temper of the uarrowly ‘‘practical” man. The 
inviotability of natural law was to Kpicurus even more 
objectionable than supernatural interference, for the gods 
may be propitiated, while Necessity is deaf to the pray- 
ersof men. Hence he adopts the atomic theory to get rid 
of superstition, and he modifies it to make room for 
human freedom. (2) Soul differs from body only in the 
relative fineness of its particles and the manner of their 
composition. As these particles are held together solely 
by the body, the mortality of the soul follows as a 
matter of course. Thus we are no longer haunted by the 
“dread of something after death.” The fear of death 
itself is combatted by the consideration ‘‘where we are, 
death is not, and where death is, we are not.” (3) Hav- 
ing circumscribed his desires within the ‘closed sphere” 
of his earthly life, the wise man will also free himself 
from the anxieties and cares of political and social, and 
perhaps even of family life. Kpicurus’ ideal is neither a 
wild Bacchanalian revelry nor the fastidious selfishness of 
the modern “epicure,” but a quiet cloistral life of plain 
living and refined fellowship. ‘‘Give me a barley cake 
and a glass of water,” says Kpicurus, ‘‘and I am ready to 
vie with Zeus in happiness.” (4) Yet not only is all 
pleasure good, but all pleasures are ultimately pleasures 
of sense, What is called a mental pleasure is just the 
fainter image of a sensuous pleasure, that has dropped 
the pain that may originally have accompanied it. (5) 
This more refined pleasure is the end of life. Serenity 
can only be secured by rejecting all intense pleasures, 
and aiming at perfect indifference to the vicissitudes of 
fortune. By a circuitous route Epicurus reaches the 
same conclusion as the Stoics, that true felicity lies in a 
self-centred calm which is indifferent to ‘‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” (6) Epicurus applies his 
principles in explanation of the cardinal virtues of the 
individual soul. (a) ‘Temperance or self-restraint is that 
cheerful frame of mind which arises from contentment 





with what wealth or fortune may bring us. (hb) Conrage is 
not the glad heroism with which the patriot faces danger 
and death, but the cheerful endurance of immediate pain 
by the remembrance or anticipation of future pleasure. 
(c) Justice is a form of enlightened self-interest. In the 
confession of faith drawn up by Epicurns himself, are 
the-e articles: ‘1, Justice is by nature a contract for 
the prevention of aggression. 2. Justice does not exist 
among animals, which are unable, nor among tribes of 
men who are unwilling, to enter into such a contract. 3. 
Apart from contract Justice has no existence. 4. Injus- 
tice is not an evil in itself, but only through the dread of 
punishment which it produces. 5. No man who stealth- 
ily evades the contract to abstain from mutual aggression 
can be sure of escaping detection.” (d) Friendship is 
first said to arise from the wise man’s need of it to finish 
and crown his own life, but with his usual noble incon- 
sistency Epicurus goes on to say that the true friend does 
not think of himself at all. 

In acriticism of Epicurus it may be pointed out (1) that 
his theory of nature is a veiled scepticism, As adopted 
not because it is seen to be true but merely to banish 
men’s dread of the supernatural, it virtually assumes that 
contradictory explanations of nature may be equally 
satisfactory. But this is to say that there is no real 
“nature of things,” or at least none which we can dis- 
cover. Such a scepticism does not secure even its imme- 
diate end, for if there is no certainty as to the nature of 
things how can we prevent a superstitious dread of 
supernatural interference from returning to disturb our 
serenity? (2) There are in Epicurus’ ethical theory two 
discrepant ends set up, () Pleasure, (4) Permanent Satis- 
faction. If the ostensible were the real end, the only 
man who could secure it would be the man who at every 
moment of his life experienccs the intensest pleasure con- 
ceivable ; for if any moment is empty or falls below the 
full measure of pleasure, lie must sorrowfully confess 
that he is not satisfied ; his life is a failure, Hence the 
real principle of Mpicurus is not pleasure, but the habit of 
self-contentment, leading to indifference to pleasure. (3) 
Ts tranquility the highest good? Itis not, for thesé 
(a) It cannot be attained by thé 
majority of men, because some men must carry on the 


among Other reasons. 


serious business of life even at the sacrifice of their oW? 
But a theory which will not apply to al 
men cannot be a true theory of the life of man, (») It ss 
simply an organized selfishness, and a purely selfish 
morality destroys itself. Ifthe end is my satisfaction» 
all things and all persons must be used as a means to that 
end. What I seek is my own interest. But my interest 
is what I believe will satisfy me. There is, therefore, 9° 
criterion except that which, at the time he acts, to the 
individual seems to promise the most satisfaction. ee 
are as many ends as there are individuals. ‘The laws ant 
customs of society rest on self-interest, i.e., on the inter 
est of the majority. Might is right, and moral obligation 
an organized tyranny, by which the stronger gait thelr 


peace of mind. 
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own satisfaction at the expense of the weakere It is, 
therefore, not only allowable but praiseworthy to cvade 
law, Theft or murder may destroy a man’s contentment 
if he is found out, but, supposing him to have the crimi- 
nal’s idea of satisfaction, the whole question is resolved 
into a calculation of the chances of discovery and punish- 
ment. To this objection Hpicurus can but answer that 
contentment is obtainable only by passive obedience to 
the constituted authorities. This is, no doubt, true for 
an Epicurns, but not for the man of impassioned or of 
criminal temper. Thus the selfish view of life which 
underlies the Epicurean doctrine leads, in the realm of 
conduct to the destruction of moral law, as the denial of 
Purpose in nature has, as its consequence, the sovereignty 
of chance, 





TECUMSEH, A DRAMA, BY CHARLES 
MAIR.* 


EN who graduated from Queen’s twenty-five or 
thirty years ago often spoke of Charles Mair, a 

fellow student who did not stay long enough to graduate, 
but from whose literary taste and literary or reflective 
Power great things were expected. Mair went to the 
orth-West, discerned its promise, and pitched his tent 
®mong the half-breeds who were then almost the only 
Settlers, He published a volume of poems, and wrote 
about the North-Westin glowing language in the Canadian 
Onthly. His store was looted in the first rebellion, and 
Subsequently he moved to Prince Albert, where his head- 
Quarters have been since, and where what he has seen of 
the Thdians has evidently not dulled his sympathies for a 
€spised race, He has naw given to us a noble poem, the 
hero of which is that Tecumseh who fought the battles of 
anada in the war of 1812, and to whom, more than any 
other man, we owe our present autonomy and the power 
pe freely deciding our national future. The appearance of 
Such a poem is most timely, a8 it may remind us of what 
We owe the Indian, and may quicken the consciences of our 
People if not of our politicians. There is much need; for 
the relations between us and the Indians in the North- 
est are becoming strained, and another Indian war 
there might so excite the white settlers that they 
Would look on the old sons of the soil simply as vermin 
to be exterminated. Let them remember Tecumseh’s 
Words to the Osages: ‘When the white men first 
Set foot on our shores, they were hungry; they 
on no places on which to spread their blankets or to 
kindle their fires. They were feeble; they could do 
hothing for themselves. Our fathers commiserated their 
stress, and shared freely with them whatever the Great 
Pirit had given to his red children.” What return was 
es to the Indians may be read in the book written by 
American, entitled, ‘A Century of Dishonour.” Let 
Us be Warned in time, and 28 citizens with whom the 
Y blic honour ig identified with the public welfare, and as 
Tistians who know that the cause of the poor, the weak, 


the oppressed, and the defrauded, is the cause of God, let 
us see to it, as far as within us lies, that justice be done 
to our Indian tribes. Mr. Mair has sent a copy of his 
drama to the University library, and we shall review it 








~ music AND CONDUCT, 
BY R. W. SHANNON, M.A, 
i OULD anything appear more anomalous than the 
bracketing of music and conduct for united con- 
sideration? ‘‘Moral music” scems to be as nice a 
“derangement of epitaphs” as could be thought of. 
FEven the delectable weaver, Hight Bottom, who edited a 
play-bill wherein we find mention of a ‘tedious brief 
scene of young Pyramus and Thisbe: very tragical 
mirth,” would find it hard to surpass in seeming incon- 
gruity the title of a book which has become widely noted 
through the recent visit of its author to this country, 
namely, ‘Music and Morals,” by Rev. R. K. Haweis. 
No doubt, many who heard that gentleman in Convoca- 
tion hall left the building with the feeling that they had 
been listening for the space of an hour to charmingly ex- 
pressed nonsense. It may be found interesting to enquire 
what Mr. Haweis’ theory is, and to form some opinion on 
its merits. Let us, however, while doing so, beware the 
fate of Midas whose base judgment in a point of musical 
taste obtained for him a gift from Apollo—in the shape of 





| 
| 
| 





a pair of large ears. 

Music then, we are told, is the art specially adapted 
to the expression of the complex emotional life, the intro- 
tive bent, and intense self-consciousness of the modern 
spirit. Architecture, sculpture, painting—-cach met the 
needs of a certain stage of civilization, each had its era of 
ascendancy. But the psychical situation became increas- 
ing intricate, and demanded for its exposition a power 
which the Siren music alone knew how to employ. The 
cold outlines of the Venus of Milo present to the eye only 
figure, attitude, and the expression of a single simple 
passion. Canvas glowing even from the brush of Ra- 
phael has canght but the many-coloured panorama of the 
moment. But what star-eyed visitant is fitted to descend 
into the mysterious depths of the soul, to sit by her as a 
companion, to enter into loving and intimate union with 
her, to thrill with her joys, and sob with her sorrows’ 
Music; for she alone has movement, she alone possesses 
the element of time. None other of the sisterhood of arts 
can change her mood to suit the “varying and evershift- 
ing currents of the blood.” 

The theory of our writer has been, perhaps, more suc- 
cinctly stated in an article which appeared in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review for July, 1871, than in his book on 
the subject. ‘‘One thoughtful glance,” he there says, 
‘tig sufficient to show US that the rough elements of 
musical sound, and the rough elements of emotion have 
all the common properties which fit them for meeting 
mmon ground, and for acting upon each other. 


spec 


upon a co eee eh eee es 
“Froronto; Hunter, Rose & Oo. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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Sound, as manipulated by the art of music has its elations 
and depreasions—musical notes go Up and down in the 
seale. Emotion has various intensities. Musical notes 
directly communicate various intensities of sound to the 
drum of the ear ; music has its fortissimo and pianissimo, 
its crescendo and diminuendo, its hard and soft combina- 
tions of instruments. Music and emotion have a form ; 
the notes indicate a theme which is developed and 
brought to a close. In complex emotion we have variety. 
Need we say how wonderfully harmony In music, even a 
simple chord, possesses the power of such simultaneous 
variety? And, lastly, the progress of emotion is fast or 
slow; in other words, it has its velocity ; and this is the 
important quality which makes the ‘‘sound art’ of all 
arts hitherto discovered the great medium for the ex- 
pression and for the generation of emotion, simple or 
complex. * * * The sound vibrates directly upon 
the drum of the ear; the auditory nerve receives pulse 
after pulse, and transmits it to the emotional region of 
the brain. If then at this stage of the disquisition it be 
asked what is the use of music, we ask in reply, what is 
the use of stimulating, regulating, and disciplining the 
emotions? What is the use of providing for them a 
psycho-physical outlet when they are exalted or aroused ? 
Music excites, expresses, regulates, and relieves the life 
of emotion. These are its functions and these are its 
uses. Life is rich almost in proportion to its emotional 
activity. Asa physical fact music recreates exhausted 
emotion by nerve currents generated through direct vi- 
bration of the nervous tissues ; and by the saine means 
music arouses and cultivates emotion into its highest 
activity. Again, life is noble. almost in proportion to the 
strength and balance of emotion. * * Noble music 
possesses this power of controlling and disciplining emo- 
tion to a consummate degree. To listen to a symphony 
of Beethoven is not all amusement. The emotions aroused 
are put through definite stages, just as definite and just 
as salutary to the realm of feeling, just as calculated to 
bring it into discipline and obedience, as the athlete’s 
progressive exertions are calculated to discipline and 
strengthen the body. * * It is this power which 
raises music through but beyond connection with the 
genses into a 1aoral agent.” 

Such is the theory of Mr. Haweis, stated by himself; 
Yet us see whether it has the support of the facts of ex- 
perience. First, are we affected by music? Jt is matter 
of universal experience that we are. “Tam ever merry 
when I hear sweet music !” says Jessica. Milton tells us 
of the fallen angels :— 


* 


* Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorion mood 
Of tiutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To heighth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle; and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed.” 


Cowper declares that 


‘There is in souls a sympathy with sounds; 
And as the mind is pitched the ear is pleased 


With melting airs, or martial, brisk or grave; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” 

Music, it is agreed then, affects us powerfully. How 
does it affect us? Does it produce within us emotions 
similar to those which it expresses? Undoubtedly that 
is the secret of the power. ‘‘Soul-animating strains— 
alas, too few !” fill the heart with echoes responsive to 
the joy or grief that supplied a motive to the composer. 
Are not the rhythmic measures of the dance provocative 
of gayety? Can anyone hear the Dead March without 
being sobered, or a military band without being conscious 
of rising spirit ? 

Yet it seems as if the passing breath of a moment, 
sound with its ephemeral activity, could leave no im- 
pression on the feelings more lasting than the furrow 
ploughed by the keel in the wave, or the trace left in the 
air by the flight of an arrow. The consequences of im- 
pressions are not necessarily, however, fleeting because 
the impressions themselves are 80. The impulse imparted 
to the mind continues after its efficient cause has died 
away into nothingness. ‘‘ The music in my heart I bore, 
long after it was heard no more.” And not only does the 
musie remain, but a habit of thought and feeling may be 
formed, either sane, calm, temperate, and regulated; or 
wild, extravagant and lawless. Mr. Haweis is right, 
Even a poorly cultivated ear perceives instantly that 
French music is in general frivolous; Italian music pass- 
ionate and licentious; German music grave, noble, and 
serious. The constant hearing of languid music must 
have an enervating effect. Why may not the gracious 
concords of a work embodying the inner life of a profound 
and balanced character possess the power of elevating 
and invigorating the hearer? 

Hitherto our thoughts have been only of pure music, 
such as is performed upon instraments, or sung in an un- 
known tongue. In vocal music, however, the point is 
more obvious, because here we have language express: 
ing precise ideas and music employing its magic of 
tone, melody, harmony, and modulation to multi- 
ply, emphasize, intensify, colour and spiritualize 
the émotions proper to these ideas. ‘The most prosaic 
Philistine will probably admit that our sacred hymns; 
such as the “Old Hundred,” have the power of pouring # 
tide of religious rapture into the hearts of a congregation 
that cannot be imputed to the virtue of the words alone 
The writer has a private conviction that the ma? 
who ean listen to that moving solo in the Messiah, 
‘He was despised and rejected,” without tears, is in ® 
perilous condition. Matthew Arnold finely illustrate® 
the supremacy of voice when wedded to immortal verse 
in these lines :— 

‘* Beethoven take those two 


Poor bounded words, and wake the. new; 
* * * * * * 


* * 


Page after page of music turn 

And still they glow, and still ‘they burn! 

Eternal, passion-fraught and free— 
Miserere Domine?” 
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Returning to music proper, 
consider a difficulty that reflection only seems to increase 
im the theory that music can benefit the morals through 


eee ie s 
motion. An emotion is merely a state of consciousness; 


the feelings are so vague, subtle and indefinable that it | 


is hard to grasp their nature and modes of operation. 


Likewise music with its evanescent loveliness, though it 
Seems to be the immediate utterance of the inmost soul, 
is yet inarticulate. It makes no statements; affirms no 
Propositions; forms n judgments. A plain man, priding 
himself upon his matter-of-fact sanity, and disposed to 


regard the talk about the significance of music as a mix- 
may perhaps think that a 


t 
Ure of gush and gummon, 
allacy of Mr. Haweis’ 


simple question will expose the f 
theory, What individual has ever been enabled to 
choose between a right and a wrong course of action by 
referring to a sonata or fugue? Possibly we may feel 
that this is a fit place for the application of scripture, 
out, yet shall he not 


coy 
hough a man labour to seek 1¢ 
however, to 


find it.” It requires very little penetration, 
See that the above question does not furnish an adequate 
Standard by which to judge of the matter, Music half 
Teveals and half conceals. Like nature, the interwoven 
forms of harmony and melody have meanings which are 
Aothing or are infinite in their depth in accordance with 
= Capacity of the hearing ear to receive and interpret 

em. What the goddess says to one man, another loes 
co hear, because her utterances are not explicit but sug: 
ae e; they possess only general characteristics, repro- 
as in an ideal form of our own calins and passions; 
mistake Delphic oracles, they may be ieee Re 
exem, ous The ambiguity here alluded te is stri ing ly 
Xemplified in Beethoven’s ‘‘Moonlight” sonata. This 
the influence of a hopeless 


Plece 
he composed under 
There breathes In the 


att; 
ex achment to a high-born lady. t 
Wisite cadences and floating melodies of the opening 


has the tender sadness of a heart which ever re- 
Passi ondly to the object of affection, though eternal 
isa. bring back but eternal pain. Subsequent passages 
at 0 contain the outpouring of a strong character 
Brief Mg with increasing violence n the throes of mighty 
- Yet I believe this sonata is identified in the 
oe mind with the broad expanse of the murmuring 
@N, its surface lit up at first with the chaste beams of 
tes) but afterwards storm beaten—a fancy which 
Monizes well enough with the music. : 
soon ting everything that objectors may say on this 
ia of the cloudy indefiniteness of the significance of 
ing te we need not feel thereby embarrassed in maintain- 
S Our thesis. We have already seen, I think, with Mr. 
hay how ths emotions may be exercised and trained 
fine the ail of precise intellectual conceptions 3 we 
sine ow the i nagination is stimulated by musical sound; 
: a mind of the writer the most important factor in 
Stated Uence produced on our moral nature remains to be 
Mr ’ though it has received little or no attention from 
_ *8Weis. The only abstract ideas directly communi- 








it may be worth ‘while to | cated by music are the fundamental notions of ssthetics: 


unity, variety, harmony, proportion. In objectifying the 
state of the soul, it presents to the eye of c ntemplation 
an underlying unit of divine beauty smiling through a won- 
derful profusion, and almost infinite variety of sound 
expression; an inexorable law permitting, but ruling, the 
farthest flights of exulting freedom. Its impalpable tex- 
ture gives it a peculiarly ethereal and spiritual character. 
Its charm lies in conveyIng to the heart delight, net only 
through the sensuous. enjoyment of tone, but through 
intellectual comprehension of a beanty of relation nad 
progression maintained amidst extreme complexity. Like 
all arts it holds before us an ideal. The ideals of litera- 
ture may be stated in rules of action, Music lays down 
no commandments; but it does impress us with a pro- 
found faith in the things of the spirit; it fosters in us an 
unwavering conviction that the most real pleasures are 
not to be found in coarse material plenty, in the satisfac- 
tion of bodily desires. This refinement is an access of 
virtue; in the language of Hegel, “when the wsthetic 
sense is deep enough it becomes an unconscious moral 
sense and keeps men pure.” By being filled with a love 
of the beautiful we are made better, because the good and 
the beautiful are sisters never far apart. He to whom 
“a thing of beauty isa joy forever” is open to the grace 
of holiness in a higher degree than he whose native 
coarseness has never come under the beneficient influence 
of artistic impressions. 

The unwillingness to believe that the inarticulate na- 
ture of musical language is not an absolute bar to its in- 
fluence upon conduct is based upon an implicit conviction 
that only those causes produce effects which are obviously 
rediately connected with them; but, although the 
ate, yet we learn as our experience widens 
that the most impor tant factors in moulding character 
are those which are apparently remote. Let us now 
assume the role of catechist and ask, ‘Do the eyer lasting 
hills preach the glories of freedom in intelligible proposi- 
tions?” No, it may be answered; yet the mountaineer is 
always free. ‘‘Do the degrees of latitude proclaim a code 
of veracity?” No; yet the north is proverbially true and 
tender, while the south is hot and faithless. We may 
well conclude then that they are but shallow, who believe 
that the influences that go directly to the seat of charac- 
ter, to the fountains of our emotional nature, are less 
effective than such as merely tincture the derivative rills. 


and imn 
truth comes | 





TOO MUCH OSCULATION, 

HE editor of the Portfolio, after much forbearance, 
‘| has at length been compelled to speak plainly to her 
fellow students in the Wesleyan Ladies’ College, and en- 
pon them the necessity of cultivating amatory 
She says: The art of osculation has been 
brought down to a fine point in the college by some of the 
Tt almost seems as if a kiss is the only satisfactory 
ve to any remark made by a friend. 
one of the best seasons for this 





join wu 
moderation. 


girls. 
rejoinder they can gi 
The morning is, of courses 
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very enjoyable process. Asarule, at that time, at least 
ten hours have elapsed since last they saw the girls, and 
it becomes an absolute necessity to some to post them- 
selves near the dvor leading to the dining hall, and 


there, by dint of great exertion, they manage to go the | 


rounds, and embrace and kiss all their friends-as they 
pass. A most noticeable enthusiasm of manner charac- 
terizes all this, which would make an uninitiated be- 
holder imagine that they had just met after a separation 
of years. If it ended here, and this were all we would 
let it pass, but during the entire day and in all parts of 
the building, we come upon interesting little scenes in 
which two or more of the girls tigure, always with their 
arms aroundeach other in an intensely affectionate manner, 
and interspersing every word or two with a resounding 
kiss. Perhaps they are all reconciliation scenes where 
two, who have been at variance, are ‘‘ kissing and mak- 
ing friends,” but even if this be true, it reflects a great 
deal of discredit on the students for being of such quarrel- 
some dispositions, that such scenes are so frequently 
necessary. At night, of course, the hugging and caress- 
ing redouble in their energy, as we depart to our separate 
rooms; for it will be such a long time before morning will 
come and give them another opportunity of kissing their 
dear friends. It isa marvel to us how some can control 
their lips during the /oxy interval that must elapse be- 
tween night and morning, it seems almost too great a tax 
upon their loving, affectionate hearts to wait so long 
without giving any outward demonstration to the object 
of their regard, 

We have waited some time thinking that this custom 
would die a natural death, but it is still practised, and 
we feel it necessary to point out the absurdity of carrying 
our affection to such an extent that we must be con- 
tinually fondling our friends. It palls upon us greatly 
and we long for a change. Kisses are like all other 
things ; we cease to value them when they are so very 
easily obtained. 

We would earnestly advise those for whom this is 
meant, to practice more moderation in this line ; if not to 
save themselves from being ridiculous, at least to spare 
our feelings, for it grows excessively monotonous to meet 
some one at every corner who almost crushes us in a fond 
embrace and then proceeds to manifest her affection in the 


manner above described. 








HE Senate acknowledges the receipt of the following 
additions to the library from the Ist of October, 
1885, to the Ist February, 1886 : 
Dominion Government, 15 vols. 
Nova Scotia Government, 5 vols. 
New Brunswick Government, 13 pamphlets. 
New Zealand Government, 2 vols., several pamphlets, 
Victoria Government, 5 vols. 
New South Wales Government, 3 vols. 
Cape of Good Hope Government, 5 vols. 





Historical Society of Boston, 17 vols. and 8 pamphlets, 
Proceedings aud Collections. 

United States Government, 5 vols. 

Institute of Civil Engineers, 3 vols. 

Toronto Corporation, 1 vol., ‘“Toronto, Past and Pres- 
ent.” 

Rev. A. Green, Boston, 2 vols. Peabody Ed. Fund. 

Mrs. McKay, Ottawa, 94 vols. 

Mrs. McPherson, Kingston, 2 vols. Gaelic. 

The Principal, 2 vols. Brigg’s Biblical Study ; and For- 
dyce Family Memorial. 

A. D. Fordyce, Esq., Fergus, Family Memorial. 

Rey. Dr. Jardine. Brockville, Psychology (new edition. ) 

Rev. Professor Ross, Fables; Popes of the Middle 
Ages. 

A. 'T. Drummond, Esq., Montreal, Tulloch’s Move- 


; ments of Religions Thought in Britain. 


Mrs. Drummond, Montreal, Dawson’s Egypt and Syria. 
James Croil, Ksy., Montreal, Presbyterian Record, ’84 
and 85. 





QUEEN'S COLLEGE MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 
A the last business meeting of the Missionary <As- 
sociation the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 
“That this Association, recognizing the importance of 
Home Mission Work, especially in the North-West, deem 


‘it advisable to continue our endeavors in that department 


of the church’s work ; 

“That recognizing also the ever growing claims of For- 
eign Missions upon the Church of Christ, and that each 
succeeding year a larger proportion of our graduates can 
be spared by the church at home, and will naturally 
hear the call of the Master tu the foreign field, we feel it 
necessary to take such measures as will tend to awake» 
and maintain among us, and former members of this As- 
sociation, adeeper interest in Foreign Missions. That 
to this end we, as an Association, pledge ourselves to sup’ 
port, either m part or in full, one of our number whe 
shall offer himself for Foreign Mission work in connectiov 
with the Presbyterian Church in Canada. That, in order 
to estimate our ability, all the students who are 
members of the Association be asked to contribute ann 
ally according to their several ability, and that a circular 
be sent to former members of this Association, and to gt 
duates and friends of the University who are likely be 
interested, asking the amount they would be willing t¢ 
contribute annually towards the support of said mission’ 
ary.” 

The committee appointed to carry out the above res? 
lution prepared the following circular :— 

In accordance with the above resolution. we ad: 
dress this circulur to you, as we believe that you are 
interested in Foreign Missions, and will take a speci 
interest in this effort of Queen’s College Missionary 
Association to place an additional missionary i0 the 
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field. You, no doubt, feel as we do, that the-Church of 
Christ is only beginning to realize the obligation that 
rests upon her by reason of our Lord’s commission to 
preach the gospel to every ereature. As students who 
have the gospel ministry in view, we realize that each 
Succeeding year, the Church at home can spare a larger 
number of us to carry the glad tidings to the heathen. 
But already the number of consecrated young men who 
are ready to carry this message abroad is greater than 
the Foreign Mission Committee can support. The qnes- 
tion, therefore, forces itself upon us, are we as students, 
a8 ministers, as graduates of Queen’s University, doing 
all that we can personally ? Could we not by a very lit- 
tle self-denial give a few dollars each year for this work, 
in addition to what we are already giving? In this way, 
a8 an Association, we could offer to the Foreign Mission- 
ary Committee an extra missionary, and at the same 
time guarantee his salary. In addition we believe that 
this would awaken in the students and graduates of 
Queen’s a warm missionary spirit, and that increased 
zeal and liberality on our part would awaken the same 
spirit in those among whom we labor. ‘Thus the Foreign 
Mission work of- our church would be largely increased 
Without decreasing at all the interest in Home Missions. 
Would you kindly place on the enclosed sheet the 
*mount you would be willing to contribute annually ; 
also that of any.friend who, you think, would like to 

€lp us in this effort, and return the same to the secre- 


‘tary before the 10th of April. 


‘Very sincerely yours, ; 
«joux McLeon, President. 


“Jas. F. Smivu, Vice-President. 
_&M, McKinnon, Secretary.” 


—_— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
n CONVOCATION. 

° the Hitor of the Queen's Colleye Journal : 

Whether there is to be a Conversazione or not this 
Year has not yet been discussed, but that there will be 
© usual Convocation, and that a large number of the 
; ony will tear off the “red braid” is pretty certain, 
ee some of our expectant graduates may be allowed 

retain “the stripe” another year. 

ast year a new scheme of admittance to Con 
ne Was devised and, in a previous issue of the JouRNAL 
ae scheme was commended. That the system prevented 
fact ing Tadmit, but that it was altogether satis- 

ory T deny, 
pemne a large attendance should be present at Convoca- 
me 1s desirad by the Senate but beyond this I cannot 
ta par‘icular interest that bedy should have in de- 
ie who should witness the exercises. The next 
ae Interested party is the graduating class. It is only 

‘ral and fair that their friends should be shown some 
Preference, 

yy. 

Very student who can possibly do so remains for 


vocation 





Convocation ; and, if some are not able to remain, why 
should not they, as well as those who do remain, have 
the privilege of securing tickets of admission for their 
friends in the city ? Further, last year there was a great 
deal of dissatisfaction over the method of disposing of the 
admission tickets. This arose from the fact that either 
an wnlimited number of tickets was given to those who ap- 
plied for them first, or else the number of tickets available 
was altogether too small, The large number of people in 
the Hall on last Convovation day was proof that there 
was a sufficient number of tickets to be had, so we are 
forced to conclude that each applicant for tickets obtain- 
ed ag many as he wished till they were all secured. In 
any case a remedy must be sought before the matter will 
be satisfactory to the students generally, 

Why could it not be carried out on the same plan as 
the invitations to the Conversazione? Or allow each 
student a limited number of tickets—which must be ap- 
plied for before a certain date—and then if there are any 
tickets remaining, let them be given to the first applicants. 
This would place all on the same footing, and, if any dis- 
satisfaction should arise the students would have them- 


selves to blame. 
Senror. 


READING ROOM. 
To the Editor of the Queen's College Journal : 

A great deal of praise is due the Curators of the Read- 
ing Room for the careful manner in which it is looked 
after, and for their promptness in placing papers and 
periodicals on file. I think every thing is attended to in 
the best possible way, and it is only due to the Curators to 
say that their servizes are highly appreciated by the 
students. 

But the way in which certain papers are cut up, in 
fact sometimes carried off wholus-bolus, is x matter of 


regret. In this particular the exertions of the Curators 


are useless, 
careful to see that none of the Curators are in sight at 


the time. This is a matter in which every student is 
interested and each should feel it his duty to report to 
the Curators the name of any one they may see so 


as the parties doing the mischétef are very 


engaged. « 
Tf the Curators would make an example of one of these 
malefactors the practice would no doubt be abandoned. 
Reaving Room. 


ACADIAN CLUB. 

6 HE Lord of the Isles” was the subject discussed 

by the Acadian Club, at the meeting held on 

the evening of Friday, February 19th. J. McLeod, B.A., 

read & paper describing the life and character cf the au- 

thor. ‘The President read a description of the poem it- 

self, Both papers were well received by the members of 

the club, who entered into a brief discussion of the pa- 

and of the poetry of Scott. The interest in 

is increasing, and it has now become one of 
g of our College clubs. 





pers read, 
this society 
the most flourishin 
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DIVINITY: HALL. 
R*. F. B. MEYER, B.A., in the November num- 
ber of his little magazine descriptive of the wor- 
ship and work at Melbourne Hall, Leicester, tells the 
story of the remarkable effect produced on himself by 
the visit to the scene of his labors of Messrs. Studd and 
Stanley Smith. He declares that it will always mark. an 
epoch in his life. ‘Before then my Christian life had 
been spasmodic and fitful, now flaming up with enthusi- 
asm, aud then pacing weariedly over leagues of gray 
ashes and cold cinders. I saw that these young men had 
something which I had not, but which was within them a 
constant source of rest, and strength and joy. And ne- 
ver shall I forget a scene at 7 a.m., in the gray Novem- 
ber morning, as daylight was flickering into the bed- 
room, paling the guttered candle which from a very early 








hour had been lighting up the page ot Scripture, and re- 
vealing the figures of the devoted Bible students, who 
wore the old cricketing or boating costumes of earlier 
days to render them less sensible of the raw, damp cli- 
mate. The talk we held then was one of the formative 
influences of my life. Why should I not do as they 
had done? Why should I not yiell my whole na- 
ture to God, working out day by day that which He 
would will and work within? Why should not I bea 
vessel, though only of earthenware, meet for the Mas- 
ter’s use, because purged and sanctified?” Mr. Meyer 
says there was nothing new in what they told him; he 
could have said it himself ; but they urged him to take 
the detinite step, and he will be for ever thankful that 
they did so. He describes ‘the memorable night in 
which he came to close quarters with God.” There were 


things in his heart anc life, he says, which he felt were | 


questionable, if not worse. “I knew that God had a 
controversy with respect to them; I saw that my very 
dislike to probe or touch them was a clear indication that 
there was mischief lurking beneath. It is the diseased 
joint that shrinks from the touch, the tender eye that 
shudders at the light. At the same time I did not feel 
willing to give these things up. It was a long struggle. 
At last I said feebly, ‘Lord, I am willing to be made 


willing; Iam désirous that Thy will should be done in | 


me and through me, as thoroughly as it is done in Hea- 
ven; come and take me, and make me, and break me.” 
That was the hour of crisis, and when it had passed I 
felt able at once to add, ‘* And nowI give myself to 
Thee, body, soul and spirit; in sorrow or in joy; in 


the dark or in the light; in life or in death, to be Thine | 


only, wholly and forever. Make the most of me that 
can be made for Thy glory.” No rapture or rush of joy 
came to assure me that the gift was accepted. I left the 
place with almost a heavy heart. I simply assured my- 
self that He must have taken that which Ihad given, 
and at the moment of my giving it. And to that belief 
I clung in all the days that followed, constantly repeat- 
ing to myself the words, ‘I am His.’ And thus at last 





the joy and rest entered, and victory, and freedom from 
burdening care, and I found that He was moulding my 
will and making it casy to do what I had thought impos-, 
sible ; and I felt that He was leading me into the paths 
of righteousness for His name’s sake, but so gently as to 
be almost imperceptible to my weak sight.” As the re- 
sult of his experience Mr. Meyer gives these seven rules 
for daily living: 
1. Make a definite consecration of yourself to God. 
. Tell God that you are willing to be made willing 
about all. ; 
Reckon on Christ to do His part perfectly. 
. Confess sin instantly. . 
tland over to Christ every temptation and care, 
Keep in touch with Christ. ‘ 
Expect the Holy Ghost to work in, with, and for 
you, 


NS cuP oO 


—Christian Leader. 





ALMA: MATER. 

REGULAR MEETING of the A. M. Society was 
A held in the Science class-room on the 27th ult. 
the chair being filled by the President, Mr. F, C, Heath. 
The piano in the possession of the Society being in a bad 
state of repair, it was decided to procure an organ if an- 
other piano could not be obtained. Mr. Steele’s notice 
of motion in regard to the formation of a branch of the 
Queen’s University Endowment Scheme among the stu- 
dents was discussed at length, and as no definite plan 








_was brought before the meeting, the subject was laid over 


for a week. As was announced, the subject of holding a 
conversazione at the close of the present session was 
brought up before the meeting, and on motion “by the 
Vice-President, seconded by Mr. G. J. Smith, it was de- 
cided that the Alma Mater Society should hold a conver" 
sazione in the College building on the evening of April 
27th. The Executive Cominittee was instructed to bring 
forward at the next meeting the names of those gentle- 


j men who would form the committee of management. 


The President enlightened the Society in regard to the 
proper pronunciation of the word ‘‘Conversazione,” and 
created some amusement in shewing a few common pro 
nunciations of it. 

The debate for the evening followed, the subject beings 
“Resolved, that annexation would be beneficial to Can- 
da.” The affirmative was warinly supported by Mess? 
J. M. Shaw (leader), Horsey, Hay and Whiteman, while 
loyalty to the British throne found supporters in Messrs. 
D. M. Robertson (leader), Irving and Phalen. Mr. Me: 
Gillivray, of the Royal Medical College, acted as chair” 
man during the debate, and at its conclusion gave his de- 
cision in favor of the anti-annexationists. 

At the regular meeting held on the 6th inst., a branch 
of the Queen’s University Endowment Association ves 
formed, with Mr. J. Steele as Chairman and Mr. J- 
Connell as Sec.-Treas. From the interest manifested by 


‘the students present this brunch will no doubt be very 


successful. 
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>tCOLLEGE WORLD*< 


| es beon recently proposed to change the name of 
gies College to Yale University. This movement is 
y resisted by the Yale Alumni, who cling tenacious- 
y to the old, time-honored name 





—— 


The Freshman class of Oxford numbers 610, and that 
of Cambridge 865. 


‘ A proposition to establish a universal language will be 
ntroduced at the Paris Exhibition in 1889. 


_ 


c : Canadian College is to be established by the Roman 
atholics at Rome. It will be opened in two months. 


oe first college paper ever published in America was 
ic ee Gazette. Its first number appeared in 


ay Russian government is about to establish at St. 
eh ersburg a Polygott College, where, perhaps, eighty- 

T languages will be taught. 
iversity of Virginia is 


The new observatory at the Un 
hile 


I 
ae completed, The building cost about $30,000, w 
€ telescope in it cost $46,000. 


—_—— 


a President and Fellows of Harvard hay 
Eth, lish a Professorship in American Archeology and 
nology, and have elected F rederic Ward Betnoric, 


+A., professor in that department. 


, a oldest college student on recor 

as a University, of Vermont. He is eighty-three 

yous ie Having partially pursued the course when a 
» He now expects to complete it. 


sy ee of Bryn Maor, Pennsylvania, for the new 
San women, will be ready for occupation during 
tember pe summer, The first term will open in Sep- 
hiey : The total cost of the buildings was $200,000, and 
cares re pronounced equal to those of Vassar. The 

of study will be nearly the same as that at Johns 


opkins Dniversity. 


e voted to 


is in the class of 


Edinburgh University students have taken a vote on 
1 usually 


© question of assuming the cap and gown worl 
ie students. The result has been as follows: 
felon students in favor of both cap and gown, 33; of 
199, , > 24; majority, 9. Law students — for both, 
ity 3 co 120; cap only, 11; gown only, 4; major- 
oaks Medicine—both, 601 ; neither, 355; cap only, 
nee 5; majority, 297. Arts—both, 332; 
» 153; cap only, 833 gown only, 5; majority, 
jority 4 the 3,094 students, 1,901 voted, and the ma- 
a dotted | the innovation is 595. The next course to be 
Ate Be to petition the Senatus to give effect to the 
her ac the students, and it lies with them to say whe- 
course surgeated is to be adopted. 


PERSONAL. 
Foy O MOUAREN, Miss “78 hastenou 
L Nelson to Morden, Manitoba, BPG ies arorn 


The Rev. N. MeNeish. D.D., of Cornwall : 
Convocation Hall on Sunday, the 28th ult. eee 


The Rev. Mr. Campbell, Lecturer on Political Econor 
my, 


is now in the city and will begin his lectures on Mond 
day, 


Mr. H. Milne, of Divinity Hall, we regret to say i 
prevented from attending college by an attack of foes 
We hope he will be fully recovered in time for his Sane 





Dr. Grant delivered a lecture in Trinity College, T 
ronto, on Saturday, the 20th ult. His s .bject eis R s. 


bie Burns.” 


The Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Sarnia, is at present gi 
ing a course of lectures on Homiletics and Pastovil a. 
ology. His lectures are very instructive, and are hi hls 
appreciated by the students, Bhly 


Mr. Allan McColl, B.A., ’85, has been appointed t 
the position of mathematical master of Belleville High 
zh 


School. Mr. MeColl is making his mark in the teaching 


profession. ‘ 


It is with extreme regret we announce the untimel 
death, at his home in Cleveland, of Dr. J. H. Gleeson 
graduate of the Royal Medical College in 1864, His 
death was caused by his accidentally taking a dose of 


earbolie acid. 

We regret to announce that Mr, Jas. F, Carmichael 
has been confined to his room for some days past by an 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism. — Mr. W. H. Hold 
croft is also prevented from attending classes by a severe 


attack of pleurisy. We hope to see them with.us in a short 


time. 


OSSIANIC SOCIETY. 
HE annual meeting of the Ossianic Society was held 
on Friday evening, the 26th ult. The large num- 
ber of students present shewed that the Society was in a 
The following officers were elected 


flourishing condition. 
for the ensuing year: 
Patrons—Sir D. L. McPherson (re-elected), Rev. N 
MeNeish, D.D., Cornwall. : 
Bard—Evan McColl, Esq. 
Hon. President—Rev- D. Fraser, M.A., Victoria, B.C 
President—P. A. McLeod. : 
Ist Vice-President—D. L. Dewar. 
Qnd Vice-President—M. McKinnon, B.A, 
Secretary—D. D. McDonald. 
‘Treasurer—J. C. Cameron. 


Librarian—G. T. Copeland. 
Executive Committee—Prof. Nicholson, Prof. Harris, 


E 
R.M.C., N. A. McPherson, J. D. Boyd. 
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DE NOBIS NOBILMIBUS. 





AGISTRATE: ‘What is that man charged with?” 
Policeman: ‘With whiskey, your honour.” 


Beneath a Senior’s window 
(She was a Vassar maid) 

A Thomas cat one evening stole 
To give a serenade. 

A piece of cake they threw at him 
From off that upper floor ; 

The merry sengs he used to sing, 
He'll sing, ah ! nevermore. 

Clara (in carriage, with horse running away): ‘ Do 
you think you can stop him, George?’ George (with 
set teeth): ‘‘I don’t th-think I c-can stop him, but I 
e-can keep h-him in the r-road.” Clara(with perfect con- 
fidence): ‘‘Very well, try it for another mile, and then 
if he doesn’t stop, use both hands.” 


The following libel on the Meds has crept into our 
hands: ‘While medical students are being harshly con- 
demned for robbing graves, it is forgotten that they in- 
tend filling them tip again when they go into practice.” 


Prof.—“I am afraid, Mr. S., you are worse than the 
ass mentioned in scripture.” S.—‘‘Why, sir?” Prof.— 
“*You don’t even know your crib.” 


In days of old, 
When nights were cold, 
And tutors held their sway, 
A Junior bold 

With chain of gold, 

Sang merrily this lay,— 


“My upper lip so fair, 
Has many a long red hair; 
Then what care I, 

Though tests be nigh, — 
Tl make a mash or die.” 


So this brave wight 

In shirt-front bright, 

Walked proudly forth one day. 
He felt all right, 

But ere the night 

His courage passed away. 


The waxed moustache he wore 
Hung limply down before ; 

As home he hied 

He sadly cried 
“To mash I’ll have to dye.” 


Wife before a lion’s cage, to husband: ‘‘What would 
you say if the bars were to suddenly break and the lion 
to eat me up?” Husband, drily: ‘I should say he had 
a good appetite.” 


“I do love pig’s feet so !” exclaimed a young Freshie at 
his boarding house the other day, as he reached over and 
took the last one from the plate in the middle of the ta- 
ble; ‘I do believe that I could live on pig's feet.” “Are 
you sure that you don’t?’ was the sarcastic question put 
to him by a Soph, who was about to help himself to the 
fast disappearing foot. 


“Some idiot’s put my pen where I can’t find it,” growl- 
ed a fourth-year man the other day at lecture. ‘Ah, 
um, yes,” he continued in a lower key, as he hauled the 
article from behind his ear, ‘I thought so.” 


“So you are taking an honor course in English, are 
you, Miss L-—-? Do you like it?” 

“Oh, mercy, yes! We have Hogg in the morning, 
Bacon at noon, Lamb in the afternoon, and, what is by far 
the best, Lover in the evening. 





A Freshman of a mathematical turn of mind hag suc- 
ceeded in making out the following, which he calls his 
“Pie Formula”: 

R 
t = c— 
M 
Where t=time of mastication, 

R=radius of pie. 

M =linear aperture of mouth in inches. 

e=factor depending on the stomach, the 
time o’day, and the kind o’pie. 


Scene, Grand Opera House, Odessa. T.G.M., (in @ 
throe of tragical excitement)—‘‘A horse! a hotse! my 
kingdom for a horse!” 

W. H. C., (interrupting)—Wouldn’t a donkey do you 
as well ?” 

T.G, M., (suddenly serene)—‘Yes, come up.” 

W. H. C. collapses amid uproarious applause from the 
audience. 


Prof. English literature—-‘‘ Shakespeare, during the 
last eight years of his life, never once appeared on the 
stage. After that time he retired to Stratford-on-Avon.” 

T.G.M.—‘‘Professor, I never heard it called by that 
name before.” 

Prof.—‘‘Called by what name 

T.G.M.—“ After a man died | never heard the place t° 
which he went called Stratford-on-Avon.” , 

Prof-—-‘‘Why, that’s so; I have had this in my lec 
ture-book for the last six or seven years, and I never 2 
ticed that point before.” 

Class uproarious ! 

Score one for 'T.G.M,. 


y 
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There are still a number of subseriber® 
to the Journal who nave not yet remitté 
their subscription fee. We would kinds 
ask them to do so as soon as possibie as 1 
is only by their aid that the Journa) is kept 
ina flourishing condition. 
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‘ Sees ta Tear 
fog — 


Ae Fournalist, a New York weekly, 








circulated amongst publishers, printers, 
al, has decided 


Editors and literateurs in gener 
umbers for 


to Set apart space in future n 
Notices of the leading college journals of 
America, The Journalist says that every 
year college men are devoting themselves to 
literature as a profession, and these men are 
largely drawn from the college journalistic 
Staffs. The Fournalist acknowledges the high 
Merit of many of our college papers: and 
desires to make known to publishers and 
others the abilities of the brightest of the 
literary men in our vatious colleges, at the 
Same time giving an interesting sketch of the 
history of the periodicals, accompanied 
With q photograph of present editors. We 

ave just received intimation that QUEEN’S 
CotLecr JourNAL has been selected for an 


€arly notice. 


HE Alma Mater Society is longsuffer- 

ingand generous. With a membership 
capable of filling 2 room twice the size of 
that in which the weekly meeting is held, 
the average attendance has not out-number- 
eda score. The office-bearers have been at 
their wit’s end all the session through as to 
how the members could be interested and 
their presence secured. Many schemes have 
been tried; but in vain. Now that the ses- 
sion is about to close, and the conversazione 
near at hand, the Society is lavish in the 
bestowal of honours upon many gentle- 
men who did not once present themselves 
on the Saturday evenings. This is an act 
of kindness, the appreciation of which we 
trust will be shown by a largely increased 


attendance at the future meetings of the 


Society. 


has completed another successful ses- 
sion, and all connected with it may well have 
the best hopes for the future. The ladies 
who have already graduated are filling posi- 
tions of usefulness in the principal centres 
of our population. Miss Dr. Beatty is not 
only a tower of strength to mission work in 
Central India, but promises to do much for 
the general cause of the emancipation of 
women in Hindostan. The other graduates 
have settled in Kingston, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and St. Thomas. They have already as 
much work as they can do; while Mrs. Dr. 
McGillivray has proved herself most faithful 
and competent professor in the college in 
which two years 4&0 she was a student. Of 
the two who expect to graduate at next 


[oe Kingston Women’s Medical College 
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Convocation, one, Miss Oliver, intends to 
proceed to India in the autumn as a mis- 
sionary of the church. She will be much 
missed by the rest of the students, in whose 
welfare she has taken the truest interest ; 
but she may well be spared here in view of 
the greater need in the east. The prospects 
of the college for next session’s work are 
more hopeful than they have ever been be- 
fore; and, while it has already sufficiently 
vindicated its necessity, the next five 
years will show still more clearly its import- 
ance as a school of medicine. 


N a previous issue we adverted to the 

question of university scholarships, point- 
ing out the defects of the present method of 
distributing these scholarships, and suggest- 
ing that a loan scheme be _ instituted. 
Students of other universities have for some- 
time been considering the subject with more 
or lessenergy. The University of Toronto 
alumni have taken up the matter with a will, 
and, as a result of their deliberations, have 
submitted a students’ loan scheme to the 
consideration of the Council, Senate and 
friends of that University. The Varsity, re- 
ferring to the loan scheme, says: ‘‘We have 
a plan to propose which contains all the good 
in the scholarship system without the evils 
that have hitherto accompanied it. We ad- 
vocate the conversion of the scholarship 
endowments into a loan fund, the claim to 
benefit from which would rest simply upon 
need and not upon ability to succeed in com- 
petitive examinations, The details of the 
scheme might be worked out in various 
ways. It might be decided, for instance, 
that the loans should not exceed $100 per 
year to any person, or $300 altogether. In- 
terest should perhaps be required at a low 
rate, and the time of repayment might be 
limited to five years. No security other than 
the honor of the recipient would be required. 
Losses from death would be guarded against 


by insurance, the trustees of the fund to hold 
the policy and pay the premiums, which 
would also, of course, he repaid by the bene- 
ficiary.” The President of the University 
and a committee of the faculty have been 
recommended as trustees of this fund, and 
as the most competent persons to judge of 
the qualifications of the applicants. It is 
also suggested that those parties benefiting 
by scholarships repay the money when in a 
position todo so, and with interest if pos- 
sible. We wish our brethren in Toronto 
University success in their endeavours. That 
this is already assured we are confident, 
when it is stated that, ‘‘on the simple pre- 
sentation of this scheme, and entirely with- 
out solicitation, three well-known graduates 
in Toronto have already signified their ap- 
proval of the project by the following sub- 
stantial offers: The first graduate will 
contribute to such a fund $360, being the 
amount of the scholarships won by him, with 
interest in full since the date of graduation, 
now more than ten years ago. The second 
and third graduates will pledge theniselves 
to contribute similar sums, but they are not 
prepared to do so at once.” 





HE resolution passed by last General 

Assembly, requiring every graduate in 
divinity to go to the mission-field for six 
months is, as we anticipated, meeting with 
much disfavour. The students are bitterly 
opposed ; and will, if possible, render the 
Assembly’s finding ineffective. Some are 
doing this by accepting charges in the 
States. Many complaints are also heard 
from the people, as there are a number of 
churches ready to call present graduates, 
but cannot. There is, indeed, much differ- 
ence of opinion as to what the Assembly’s 
resolution really means. Some say that 
students will require to put in six winter 
months in the mission-field before ordination 
to a regular pastorate, Others are content 
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tion will not be hopeful. 
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with understanding the motion to mean six 
months, either summer or winter. While 


‘Others still believe the resolution is to be en- 


forced only in the spirit and not in the 
letter. The latter interpretation of the 
Motion simply makes it mean anything or 
Nothing according to circumstances. Some 
Presbyteries we understand intend working 
Upon this elastic reading of the Assembly’s 
Motion, and will proceed to ordain students 
SO soon as they are ready. But the presby- 
tery of Kingston, we think, did wisely in 
Tesolving meanwhile to act up to the As- 
sembly’s instructions, and at the same time 
Passing unanimously a motion asking the 
Assembly to rescind the objectionable reso- 
lution, 
UR Missionary Association is very 
doubtful as to where the money is to 
Come from with which active operations are 
to be carried on during the ensuing summer. 
The Association has pledged itself to work 
fields in the North West and in Ontario on 
the faith of certain contingencies. Should 
these fail the financial status of the Associa- 
After much re- 
luctance it was agreed at last meeting not 
to reduce the Society’s work, believing that 
€ necessary means will be forthcoming. 
€ have little doubt but that funds suffi- 
Client shali be procured; but we think the 
Members are too tardy in their exertions to 
help themselves. The students of the United 
tesbyterian Church of Scotland should 
Stimulate our divinity men to more active 
Endeavours. We are told that our Scottish 
Tethren are securing contributions on behalf 
of the mission work in Manitoba, and that 
& sum of {£1,100 to £1,200 is expected 
Tom them next month. This is certainly 
Commendable work. And the method by 
Which this money is raised isjust that which 
We Previously indicated through the columns 
Of the Journat, and which has been pressed 


upon the consideration of members at more 
than one meeting of the Society. We refer 
to the scheme of laying the claims of the 
Society orally before the people of our 
church. It is said that our churches are jn 
the main too poor, Many may be poor, 
some are not; but there will always be 
excuses of this kind when willingness is lag- 
ging, and where there is a disposition to re- 
ceive with indifference suggestions intended 
for the good of the Society. 





N appeal is now being made by the 
A friends of Edinburgh University for 
funds to erect and equip a building, to be 
owned by the Associated Societies; where 
the students can meet and converse and be- 
come known to each other. The appeal re- 
veals a state of things in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity far from creditable, and that shows that, 
so far as students’ health, life and general 
well-being are concerned, Carlyle’s bitter 
remarks in ‘Sartor Resartus” were abun- 
dantly justified. The University buildings 
are in the heart of the city, and it is not to 
be wondered at that there should be no 
campus. But ncither isthere any gymnasium. 
There is no reading room and no place 
where students can write letters. The only 
post office is a window in the janitor’s room. 
And, as the appeal puts it, “it seems hardly 
creditable that the Associated Societies of a 
university, whose annual matriculation num-~ 
bers considerably over three thousand, should 
be compelled to hold their meetings and 
debates in a room incapable of accommoda- 
ting more than fifty persons, and that, such 
as it is, is at their disposal in the evenings 
only.” No wonder that the students have 
decided to establish a union, and that they 
ask for £15,000 to establish it. The pro- 
posed building is to include a hall for de- 
bates, reading and writing rooms, a dining 
room and a gymnasium. The students of 
Glasgow University have also decided to 
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establish a union, and a wealthy friend in- 
tendstoerect the building for them. When we 
find universities three, four and five hundred 
years old without accommodation for stu- 
dents that the smallest university in the 
New World provides in some fashion, it 
makes us feel that ours isa wonderfully luxuri- 
ous age. It thinks of comfort first of all. 
Our fathers thought of the mind and appar- 
‘ently left the body to take care of itself. 
There is no reason why the two should not 
be combined; but in asking, in connection 
with university life, for this, that or the other 
appendage, let us never forget the great pur- 
pose for which a university exists. It is of 
more consequence tothe student to have 
first class professors, library and laboratories, 
than to have all the luxuries of modern hotels. 


E rejoice at the prosperity of the 

Y.M.C.A. Friday afternoon meeting. 
The increasing interest manifested in this 
meeting is highly encouraging. We hope 
that Queen’s may soon have Y.M.C, A. 
rooms within the college buildings, where 
meetings could be held each evening. It is 
gratifying to find that at present there is no 
lack of workers. At the same time it seems 
a pity that the executive could not so 
arrange matters as to call into requisition 
the services of as many as possible of the 
senior students. Eleven divinity students 
leave college in a few weeks in order to be- 
come leaders of men in the world—and one 
is already in harness—and yet, so far as we 
have seen, only five out of the twelve have 
this session appeared in the chair at the 
Friday afternoon meeting. We cannot say 
why this should have been so; but, in jus- 
tice to some of those gentlemen, who may 
on this account appear to be indifferent to 
the spiritual interests of their younger 
brethren, we may state that the executive 
have simply not seen fit to solicit their ser- 
vices. We think this is a mistake, which 


should be remedied in future years. If 
ministers are to be enlisted into Y. M. C. A. 
work, and through them the young men of 
their congregations, they must be caught 
when students at college. And this remark 
is not applicable to divinities alone. Final 
year men both in arts and medicine, if 


given their due part in this work, would of 


necessity carry with them into the world a 
power for good amongst young men. Juniors 
in all departments should try and curb their 
ambition somewhat and give place to their 
elders. We are perfectly well aware that 
the officers of the Y. M. C. A. general asso- 
ciation deprecate the work falling into the 
hands of old men. But there is at present 
no fear of this danger in Queen’s. If there 
is any foreboding of failure at all, the cause 
may be found in section 22, par. 7 of ‘The 
Office and Work of a General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A.,” published by the General 
Secretaries’ Association. Under the head- 
ing, “Errors in Association Work to be 
Avoided,” it is stated that “connected with 
this is the error of one man doing, all the 
work. The Association will never grow be- 
yond the one man, its work will be limited 
by his endurance, instead of growing and 
multiplying by constant accession of new 
workers, and is lable to sudden death by 
his decease or departure.” If this is the re- 
sult of one man’s energies, it must be equally 
disastrous when the work is limited for 
years to a circumscribed few. 





TUDENTS have now been allocated by 
the Mission Board to the various mis- 
sion stations they are to occupy during 
summer. Some of Queen’s men are to bé 
settled in theadjoining Presbyteries of King- 
ston, Lanark and Renfrew, and Brockville: 
others are to go to the more distant fields 2 
Owen Sound and Manitoba. Graduates wi! 
be eligible for settlement after six months 
work, reckoning from rst April. 
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POETRY. 


POMPEII. 
. (Cambridge Prize Poem, 1819.) 
HE hour is come. 
Involves the City in its fun’ral: shroud, 
And far along Campania’s azure sky 
Expands its dark and boundless canopy. 
The Sun, tho’ throng’d on heaven’s meridian height, 
Burns red and rayless thro’ that sickly night. 
Each bosom felt at once the shudd’ring thrill— 
At once the music stopp’d—the song was still. 
None in that cloud’s portentious shade might trace 
The fearful changes of another's face : 
But thro’ that horrid stillness each could hear 
is neighbor's throbbing heart beat high with fear. 
ae A moment’s pause succeeds. ‘Then wildly rise 
Grief’s sobbing plaints and terror’s frantic cries. 
he gates recoil; and tow’ds the narrow pass 
ie wild confusion rolls the living mass. 
eath,—when thy shadowy sceptre waves away 
From his sad couch, the priser of decay 
Tho’ friendship view the close with glist’ning eye, 
And love's fond lips imbibe the parting sigh, 
T torture rack’d, by kindness soothed in vain, 
he soul still clings to being and to pain: 
ut when have wilder terrors clothed thy brow, 
, keener torments edged thy darts than now, 
hen with thy regal horrors vainly strove 
oe laws of Nature and the power of Love? 
B Mothers, babes in vain for mercy call, 
®neath the feet of brothers, brothers fall. 
hold the dying wretch in vain upraise 
See = yonder well-known face the accusing gaze ; 
lin “rampled to the earth, the expiring maid , 
¥ 7188 round her lover’s feet, and shrieks for aid. 
te 1g the emploring glance, the frenzied cry ; 
Sa, » all is fear ;—T'o succor is to die— 
Bu, ye how wild, how red, how broad a light 
8 i on the darkness of that mid-day night, 
S fierce Vesuvius scatter’d o'er the vale 
‘8 drifted flames and sheets of burning hail, 
Aare wan light’nings from his blazing cone, 
Silded heaven with meteors not his own? 
The The morn all blushing rose; but sought in vain 
wm ° SROwy villas and the flow’ry plain, 
© purple hills with marshall’d vineyards gay, 
€ domes that sparkled in the sunny ray. 
Here art or nature late had decked the scene 
it blazing marble or with spangled green, 
&re, streak’d by many a fiery torrent’s bed, 
Oundless waste of hoary ashes spread. 
The oe that dreary waste where lately rung 
a lay which smiling virgins sung, 
And th Tapture echoed from the warbling lute, 
iat © gay dance resounded, all is mute.-— 
'~Is it Fancy shapes that wailing sound 


F’en now the sulph’rous cloud 


a es CE ay 
a a ee 


Which faintly murmurs from the blasted ground ? 

Or live there still, who, breathing in the tomb, 

Curse the dark refuge which delays their doom, 

In massive vaults, on which th’ incumbent plain 

And ruin’d City heap their weight in vain ? 

Oh! who may sing that hour of mortal strife, 

When Nature calls on Death, yet. clings to life ? 

Who paint the wretch that draws a sepulchral breath 

A living pris’ner in the house of Death ? : 

Pale as the corpse which loads the fun’ral pile, 

With face convulsed that writhes a gastly smile, 

Behold him speechless move with hurried pace, 

Incessant, round his dungeon’s cavern’d place, 

Now shriek in terror, and now groan in pain 

Gnaw his white lips, and strike his burning brain, 

‘Till Fear o’er strain’d in stupor dies away, 

And Madness wrests her victim from dismay. 

His arms sink down ; his wild and stony eye 

Clares without sight on blackest vacancy. 

He feels not, sees not; wrapp’d in senseless trance 

His soul is still and listless as his glance. 

One cheerless blank, one rayless mist is there, 

Thoughts, senses, passions, live not with despair. 
Haste, Famine, haste to urge the destined close, 

And lull the horrid scene to stern repose. 

Yet, ere, dire Fiend, thy ling’ring tortures cease 

And all be hush’d in still sepulchral peace, 

‘These cares shall wilder, darker deeds behold 

Than e’er the voice of song or fable told, 

Whate’er dismay may prompt, or madness dare, 

Feasts of the grave, and banquets despair.— 

Hide, hide the scene! and o’er the blasting sight 

Fling the dark veil of ages and of night. 

Go seek Pompeii now—with pensive tread 

Roam thro’ the silent city of the dead, 

Explore each spot, where still, in ruin grand, 

Her shapeless piles and tott’ring columns ¢tand ; 

Where the pale ivy’s clasping wreaths o’ershade 

The ruin’d temple’s moss-clad colonnade, 

ets on the hearth’s cold marble wave, 


Or viol 
a people’s grave. 


And muse in silence on —T.B.M. 





HOBBES’ THEORY OF SOCIETY,_HER- 
BERT SPENCER'S RECENT 
PAMPHLET. 

LTHOUGH Hobbes wrote more than 1,900 years after 

Epicurus, his theory seems at first sight to be but the 
Epicurean doctrine made explicit. The Greek thinker was 
not fully conscious of the essentially selfish character of 
his theory. The Englishman bluntly says that man is 
always and unredeemably selfish. But Hobbes immediate- 
ly adds that to gecure his own good a man must seek 
the common good. Like all pleasure selfish pleasure can 
be obtained only by not being directly sought. In Hobbes 
there are two opposite principles, (a) purg individualism, 
(b) absolute universalism. The changed spirit of Hobbes 
aS compared with Epicurus was due to Christianity. 
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Recognition, tacit or express, of the common weal, as the 
condition of individual satisfaction, is a mark of all 
modern theories of conduct. Such superticially contra- 
dictory sayings as “What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul,” and ‘‘He that 
gaincth his life shall loose it,” are reconciléd in the com- 
mand, ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” But while modern ethics cannot rid itself of the 
principle of universal brotherhood, systems differ very 
much in the firmness with which they grasp and apply the 
principle. Hobbes was very far from having a clear con- 
sciousness of it, and hence he says aloud that society 
rests on prudent selfishness, while the effect of his doctrine 
was to overthrow the ‘‘right divine of kings to govern 
wrong,” and to make the common good the basis of the 
state. It has been said that Hobbes was led to maintain 
the absolute authority ot the sovereign power from observ- 
ing the anarchy which prevailed during the civil war. 
This is hardly correct, but this theory of the state 
was no doubt suggested by the struggle against the 
arbitrary rule of Charles I. Man, he holds, is, 
in a state of nature, absolutely selfish. The pri- 
mary desires are love of life, love of gain, and love of glory, 
which give rise to a ‘‘war of every man against every man,” 
To put an end to mutual distrust, and secure one’s own 
good, which can never be attained as long as unrestrained 
selfishness prevails, men enter into a contract to abstain 
from mutual aggression. In the state of uature there are 
no rights ; the rule is, 
“That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 

Right and wrong are the creation of the state. All the 
social virtues are but different ways of securing peace. 
Reason teaches men to give up their individual wills to 
one man, or assembly of men, so that the various conflict- 
ing wills may be reconciled ina single will, From the 
very nature of the contract the surrender is absolute. In 
a monarchy the king can do no wrong, and he is the head 
at once of church and state. While Hobbes admits the 
right of the people to establish other forms of government 
he inclines himself to an absolute monarchy, on the 
ground that the selflshness of a single ruler will 
be less disastrous than that of a large body. As 
we have not even yet got rid of the doctrine of indivi- 
dualism, or of the supposition of a “‘state of nature,” 
which reappears in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s recent pam- 
phlet, “The Man versus the State,” it may be profitable 
to examine the doctrine of Hobbes with some care. (1) 
The theory is utterly unhistorical. 
a time when men existed out of society, and stood to one 
another in an attitude of pure antagonism. The “state 
of nature” is a fiction. No doubt savage races have no 
settled government or code of Jaws, but they have 
chiefs whose authority is at least partially recognized 
and customs which they follow only too slavishly. In the 
earliest form of society perhaps even the family did not 
exist, but at no time could men have lived without some 


(a.) There never was | 





connecting social bonds, As Plato says, “There must be 
honour even among thieves.” A number of men, not 
united in any way, would have become a prey to the lower 
animals or to hostile groups of war. In fact the further 
we go back the less individuality there is, although at the 
same time the less sociality. (b.) As man never existed 
out of society, plainly society cannot be the product of 
contract. Not only is there no historical evidence for it, 
but a contract such as Hobbes describes could not have 
been made. The intelligence and self-control presupposed 
could only be developed by that very social organization 
which the contract is supposed first to constitute. (2) 
There is no philosophical basis for Hobbes’ doctrine. The 
notion of the State as a mere aggregate of individuals is 
essentially false. (a) Hobbes speaks of “that great 
Leviathan called a commonwealth” as an “automaton” or 
“artificial man.” This conception is quite inadequate. 
At the very least the State must be compared to an or- 
ganism, which is not a mere aggregate of parts, but a 
living unity. As we cannot transfer an eye, or a heart, 
or a brain from one living being to an another, because 
each living being is an inseparable unity, so we cannot 
separate individual men from society without logically 
destroying them. Apart from the functions which he 
discharges, the individual man is nothing, although no 
doubt every man has capacities which are not exhausted 
in the functions he fulfils, Hence the supposed ‘state of 
nature” in which men exist before society, is an absurdity. 
(b) The state, therefore, is not the “artificial” product 
of a contracc. Itis not made but grows, and like other 
organisms it grows out of that which is already organic. 
No man or body of men can say, ‘Thus and thus shall the 
state be;” it defies all efforts to change its fundamental 
character, and develops in its own way. (3) The state 
is more than an organism; itis self-conscious, Each 
member may be conscious not only of his own activity; 
but of the activity of all other members, It is this fact 
that distinguishes human society from gregariousness- 
Lower animals have social instincts, but they cannot sep- 
arate themselves from them, and being unable to invent 
new forms of association, they do not progress as map 
does. The State is most perfect in which the largest 
number of citizens have learned to comprehend the whole 
meaning of the complex functions of the society of which 
they are organs. Hence the necessity of education by 
political life, which in Hobbes’ theory of the State a8 4 
despotism over the individual is impossible. (4) Man a 
not ‘‘by nature” absolutely selfish. He always existed 10 
society, and therefore always displayed social tendencies 
The truth is that man has no original “nature” in the 
sense of definite tendencies, but merely unrealized caP% 
cities, which in their fruition become selfish or unselfish, 
according to the direction they take. ‘The ideal of 6°” 
duct developes as the people developes, and, a8 & rule, 
that ideal is embodied in the laws and customs of the 
age. Selfishness in the individual consists in deviatio® 
from this standard; unselfishness in conformity to it. Bu 
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selfishness is possible only to a being why is capable of 
unselfishness, because only such a being has an ideal. We 


do not call a dog selfish or unselfish because it does not 


frame ideals. (5) The natural desires mentioned hy 
Hohbes are not purely selfish. The love of life is only 


selfish when it leads a man to barter his higher conscience 


for bread. ‘The love of wealth is not in itself selfish, for 
Wealth is the symbol of that industrial activity without 
Which the. higher activities could not be exercised; it only 
becomes selfish when it is made an end in itself, and a 
man forgets that his wealth is held in trust for others 
a8 well as himself, The love of esteem is uot selfish 
When it takes the form of the noble life of the true states- 
man, the scholar, or the reformer. (6) Society is not a 
Means of securing one’s own selfish pleasure. Its power 
Over man lies in the measure in which it embodies the 


highest ideal of life attained at a given time. In obeying 
law a man is obeying his own reason. Thus society is the 
Means of realizing the ideal nature, and of freeing man 
from tho se‘fish love of pleasure. Of course one man’s 
Conscience may be in advance of current moral ideas and 
established laws, and then it becomes his duty to seek by 
all lawful means to transform them, but we are rightly 
Suspicious of the morality of the man who neglects the 


very day charities of husband, Son and brother; or who 


1S not scrupulously just in his commercial transactions 


Owever loud may be his profession of spirituality. Self- 
stisfaction is not to be found by aiming, however in- 
directly, at one’s own pleasure, but in aiming at the re- 
alization of that larger self manifest in the written and 
powritten laws of society, and, where these fall short of 
noe teal, in seeking to grow after the pattern of a still 
ace et ideal, The good which may thus be attained can 

Without perversity be called “pleasure” or “selfish. 

"Seeking an ideal good all other things are added, but 

€ higher not the lower good is the true end. 


—. 





r MILTON. 
Te following is a brief outline of Rev. Mr. Her- 
the; ridge’s lecture delivered in Convocation Hall in 
i oo of the Gymnasium Club. The lecture, while 
na lowed a deep knowledge of the subject, and an ex- 
w Sive acquaintance with the works of the great poet, 
ea beautiful in its composition, each sentence being 
© 4 well finished picture. ; 
ae ilton wag & mountain among literary men. He lived at 
Wen ee every man was & theologian, and when men 
gale Just beginning to search the scriptures for them- 
feel: 8. Puritanism was then at its height, and the softer 
mo ings of the man were sacrificed to the stern and rigid 
fey of the religious devotec. While they abstained 
jo ™ the vices of the time, they also abstained from en- 
en which could only be made hurtful by the most 
ven abuse. Milton was too great to belong to any of 
Ra but he was more or less affected by them. After 
ita Mng his college course, Milton practiced the profess- 
of @ scrivener in London, from which he retired to 





“ed Milton’s moral and religious character, 


Hauton, with a competency. He spent tive years in 
Hauton, during which he gave himself up to retirement 


and study. In after years he often looked back upon the 
time spent in the rural seclusion of Hanton as the hap- 
piest of his life, and his works, written at that time 
bear the unmistakable impress of his beautiful surround: 
ings. Mr. Herridge chose ‘‘Comus,” of all Milton’s 
works, to discuss, because it showed so clearly the deep 


: wa ” : 
; moral character of Milton. Comus” was simply a eu- 


logy of virtue. He then criticised several passages of 
the poem, putting particular stress upon such as illustrat- 
Milton at 
length went on a continental tour, for which he had pre- 
pared himself by long study. A few passages written 
this tour show that his asceticism was more 


while on 
On his return to England a 


self-control than sourness. 
new era in his life began. He was plunged in politica, 
controversy, and while his coarseness was greatly to be 
regretted, it must be remembered that he had to fight 
pen to pen with the bitterest obstinacy and political cor- 
ruptions. The speaker regretted that his prose works 
were so little known, as they were literally what Macau- 
ley called them, ‘a field of the cloth of gold,” his errors 
being simply evidences of his colossal greatness. As a 
politician he was not a partizan, but worked for the per- 
manent good of his countrymen. The great object of his 
prose writings was to show the depravity of the church. | 
In religious matters he was a radical, and advocated the 
dis-establishment. of the church. He also did battle 
against the corruption of political life. Some people 
thought that in writing his well known works on divorce, 
the poet was pleading his own cause, but the lecturer 
thought that that was a part of Milton’s private history 
with which it was better for a stranger not to meddle, 
Certain it was that the poet’s troubles began on the day 
on which he was married, One of his principal com- 
plaints against his wife was that she would not talk ; in 
this he differed from other great men, Whose lives had 
been spoiled by the exceeding fluency of their wives. 
Milton was not a perfect husband, but he was a true 
knight, as was shown in his writings. Milton has often 
been reproached with being a regicide. He did not op- 
pose royalty, but oppression. In his opinion, no one had 
the right to do evil, and, while he was not one of those 
who clamored for the death of the king, he defended the 
murderers after the deed was done. He did not partici- 
the excesses of the period, nor was he as’ despon- 
dent as his friends after the restoration. Mr. Herridge 
then criticised “Paradise Lost,” ‘Samson Agonestis,” 
and other works of Milton, and closed with a personal 


description of the great poet. 


pate in 








«She is the flower of my family, sir,” said a would-be 
jn-law to a Senior who had been dancing with his — 
“Pity she comes off so very easy,” 
rubbing the powder from his coat 


papa 
beautiful daughter. 


remarked the Senior, 


sleeve. 
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THE MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
()* Tuesday last the results of the examinations in 

medicine were announced, and the rush of both 
Medicine and Arts students in the halls showed the inter- 


est taken by them. This year’s graduating class is the | 


largest that has ever left the Royal. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 

W. C. Beeman, Burritt’s Rapids. 

FE. Bruce, Prince Albert. 

H. E. Burdette, Belleville. 

J. Casselman, North Williamsburg. 

C. Collins, Hastings. 

' J. M. Connerty, Jasper. 

S. 8. Cornell, Farmersville. 

W. Coy, Kingston. 

J. G. Creeggan, B.A., Kingston. 

A. A. Dame, Prinyer. 

A. E. Dickson, Kingston. 

M. L. Dixon, Frankville. 

kK. J. Donovan, Campbellford. 

D, E. Foley, Dresden. 

YT. D. Galligan, Arnprior. 

J. A. Hamilton, B.A., Kingston. 

J. E. Hanna, Kemptville. 

F. C. Heath, B.A., Kingston. 

G. G. Jack, Belleville. 

A. Jamieson, Kars. 

J. J. Lane, Bouck’s Hill. 

W. M. Mather, Plainfield. 

S. J. Mellow; Stittsville. 

D. KE. Mundell, B.A., Kingston. 

), Mundell, Kingston, 

kK, J. McCardell, Dundas. 

K. McLaughlin, Dundas. 

A. F. Mavety, Loughboro. 

J. H. Nimmo, Rev., Pittsburg. 
M. Oliver, St. Mary’s. 

G, Pitblado, B.A., Halifax, N.S. 
M. Shaw, B.A., Kingston. 

B. Smith, Cape Vincent, N.Y. 
. G. Storms, Odessa. 

. J. Watts, Easton’s Corners. 
E. W. Wright, Bath. 

Sylvanus Keith, Stellarton, N.S., passed all subjects 
except Botany. He will have an examination on this 
subject on the 15th instant. 

A. P. Knight passed in Medical Jurisprudence. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 

A. G. Allen, J. J. Anderson, J. W. Begg, E. Blaylock, 
A. E. Bolton, D. Cameron, W. H. Dowson, W. H. Down- 
ing, A. J. Errett, A. G. Ferguson, A- K. Freeman, A. A. 
Funnell, M. Gallagher, J. KE. Hanna, J. F. Hart, M. W. 
Hart, W. Hay, J. K. Heslop, M. James, J. E. Mabee, M. 
Mabee, E. McEwen, A. F. Pirie, W. Ranstead, T. Scales, 
S. H. Thorne, A, F, Warner, E. J. Watts. 

The following have passed except in the subjects 
named : 


a 


Aawoms 


Materia Medica—T. A. Beeman, A. B. Gillis, C. N. 
Mallory. 

Materia Medica and Anatomy--E. A. McGrath. 

Anatomy—A. J. Fisher, A. P. Knight, M. Livingston, 
S. H. McCammon, P. J. Scott. 

Practical Chemistry--W. G. Fralick. 

PASSED IN SOME SUBJECTS. 

Practical Chemistry—K. L. Dupuis, W. D. Neish. 

Materia Medica—W. D. Neish. 

Anatomy—J. A. Hamilton, 8. Keith, C. Pitblado, A. 
N. White. 

PRIMARY EXAMINATIONS. 

A. EK. Bolton, A. D. Craine, W. H. Downing, A. R. 
Elliott, KE. Embury, A. G. Ferguson, A. J. Fisher, A. B. 
Gillis; J. F. Hart, M. W. Hart, Wm. Hay, KE. H. Horsey, 
D. Jamieson, T. J. Jamieson, A. P. Knight, F. H. Koyle, 
Annie Lawyer, M. Livingston, C. N. Mallory, A. A. 
Marshall, 8. H. McCammon, T. 8S. McGillivray, KE. A. 
McGrath, E. S. Mitchell, I’. O’Neil, W. D. Neish, A. F. 
Pirie, Wilton Pratt, R. P. Robinson, P. J. Scott, A. W. 
Whitney. 

PASSED WITH THESE EXCEPTIONS. 

Chemistry--T. C. Baker, A. L. Campbell, W. F. 
Pratt, C. O. Maybee. 

Chemistry and Physiology—-K. L. Dupuis, J. F. Me- 
Ammond. 

Botany— A. D. Walker. 

Passed in Physiology—-J. KE. Heslop, M. Maybee, KE. 
McEwen, T. Scales. 

CHEMISTRY—FIRST PAPER. 

The following have passed in order of merit: 

A. E. Bolton, A. G. Ferguson; W. H, Cooke, A. D. 
Walker, equal; A. R. Elliott; F. B. Harkness, TT. 
O’Neil, equal; T. J. Jamieson; A. D, Craine, M. W. 
Hart, J. W. Robertson, equal; Isabella McConville, 
Elizabeth Embury, H. McCammon, E. Mitchell, M- 
Livingston; W. ©. David, E. McGrath, equal; P. J: 
Scott; H. C. W. Graham, A. W. Whitney, equal ; W- 
P. Chamberlain ; M. McGrath, Wilton Pratt, equal ; G. 
F. Emery, W. H. Koyle, C. N. Mallory, equal; D. Jamie- 
son; N. McGrath, W. J. Maxwell, equal; J. F. Hart, C. 
O. Mabee; W. D. Neish, K. H. Horsey, equal; W- H- 
Downing, Ernest Sands, A. Lawyer, H. O, Landfer, T. 
S. McGillivray, R. P. Robinson, J. F. McCammon, A. A 
Marshall, J. Duff, J. B. Frazer, D. Smnellie, A. B. Gillis, 
K. L. Dupuis, T. C. Baker, W. H. Rankin, A. & 
Campbell. 

CHEMISTRY—-SECOND PAPER. 

A. K. Bolton, F. BR. Harness, Elizabeth Embury; A. 
P. Chown, H. McCammon, T. J. Jamieson, M. W- Hart 
D. Jamieson, W. C. David, A. G. Ferguson, equal; ‘¥" 
H. Downing ; W. P. Chamberlain, J. Dutf, E. McGrath, 
equal; M. Livingston, A, R. Elliott, A. D. Craines ¥ 
H. Rankin, J. W. Robertson, R. P. Robinson, equal 5 
C. N. Mallory, KE. Mitchell, H. F. Mitchell, equal ; T. 
O’Neil, T. 8. McGillivray ; A. Lawyer, Wilton Pratt. A- 


D. Walker, equal; G. , Emery, KE. H. Horsey, equal + 
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J. F. Hart, W. PF. Pratt; H. W. C. Graham, J. Hold- 
croft, equal; W. D, Neish, A. B. Gillis, F. H. Koyle, A. 
A. Marshall, A. W. Whitney, P. J. Scott, D. Smellie, 
A. G. Tillman. : 
HONOR MEN FOR 1886. 

Gold Medallist—M. L. Dixon, Frankville. 

Silver Medallists—D. E, Mundell, B.A., Kingston ; E. 
WwW. Wright, Bath. These gentlemen were equal in the 
results they furnished. 

Demonstrators of Anatomy—J. W. Begg, Kingston 
{third year); A. B. Gillis, Rowena (second year.) 

House Surgeons, (reneral Hospital—Alfred J. Krrett, 
Merrickville ; W. H. Dowson, Perth. 

THE LADY PRIZE WINNERS. 

At the examinations in the Women’s Medical College 
just closed, the following students obtained the prizes : 

Primary Examination, Mrs. MgNee Scholarship —--Miss 
Crane, 

Intermediate Examination, 
Miss Funnell. 

Final Examination, Ladies of Kingston Scholarship—- 
Miss Oliver, 

These prizes were all for general proficiency 
cleverly contested. 


a 


Mrs. Trout Scholarship—- 


and very 


WINTER COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND 
THE MAIN LAND. 

RINCE EDWARD ISLAND is separated from the 
main land by the Northumberland Straits. During 

F © winter almost the only gommunication is by means of 
‘ce boats, which cross between Cape Tormentine on the 
Main land and Cape Traverse on the Island, ‘a distance of 
about nine miles, These boats are so constructed in 
Model, size, and weight, as to be adapted to open water, 
or to be hauled over the ice; amphibious, as it were. 
._ uring the greater part of the winter season the Strait 
'S filled with small fields or cakes of ice, over which the 
men have to make their way by jumping from cake to 
take, hauling their boats after them. The latter is done 
Y ineans of straps fastened to the boats and around the 
Shoulders of the men, I might mention, just here, that 
ese straps are also very useful when a man alips 
Tough the ice, which often happens. Sometimes in a 


“ingle Passage the crew has to get in and out of the boats 


®8 many as a hundred times. The Ice Boat Service con- 
Sists of gix new and well equipped boats, manned by two 
“aptains, four mates and twenty men. These boats are 
intended to make daily trips 4s often as practicable; 
“ee of them leaving each side. 
® 800n as they arrive on the ‘bord ice” they are met 
y Sleighs an] teums which carry the passengers and 
™en, and haul t'12 boats, to the boat houses, where good 
ae are kept always burning and rooms always ready for 
oe and repairing the boats. The passengers may then 
oo to the hotels to recruit their strength before they 
me their journey. 


7 








| fore he could reach the other shore. 


—-—~! 


There are a great many difficulties to be overcome in 
crossing the straits, and to avoid disaster a thorough 
knowledge of the work, by those in command, is necessary, 

The currents and times of tides have to he taken into 
aeeount. The current, between the capes, runs at ae 
rate of from three to five miles per hour, and changes 
every six hours, carrying with it all the floating ice, tf 
one were to embark on @ passage just as the current 
changed he would be earried miles down the stream be- 
Therefore, in order 
to avoid this, it is necessary to leave the shore when the 
current is about half sperft and then the boats are 
carried down stream, but as soon as the current changes 


| they are carried back again, thus reaching the de- 


sired place without much trouble. 

Currents are not the only hindrance to a direct course, 
Bad ice and “lolly,” a term used for snow and water, are 
to be avoided. It is necessary to keep a sharp lookout 
for ag much open water and solid ice as possible, * Rather 
than work their way through the ‘olly,” no mat- 
ter how little there is of it, the men prefer to take a 
zig-zag path of from ten to twenty miles, Again, strony 
winds keep the drift-ice running in one direction, involving 
the necessity of travelling atan angle to the direct course. 
With careful management, accidents seldom happen, and 
in almost every case their cause could be traced to, 
not leaving the shore at the proper time or to lack of 
proper care in avoiding the “olly,” which is the greatest 
hindrance to a specdy passage. 

When the Island was annexed to the Dominion it was 
thought that a steamer might be built that could make 
regular trips all winter. The steamer “Northern Light” 
was purchased, and placed to run between Georgetown, 
PELL, and Pictou, N.S. This steamer is certainly of 
some use for about a month after the summer boats are 
laid up. But as soon as the heavy ice forms, her trips 
are so uncertain and irregular that it Js a great risk to 
undertake a passage in her. 

There is one way in which a steamer might be utilized 
that has as yet remained untried. The ebb and flow of 
the tides around the Eastern and Western ends of the 
Island cause a meeting and parting of the currents only 
a short distance from the present winter track. As the 
current carries the ice with it, unless there is a strong 


“gale blowing, it naturally separates the ice, leaving a 


clear passage which remains open for three or four hours 
each day. Thus there would be ample time for a suitable 
steamboat to pass through and return. By carrying with 
her the smaller ice boats and their equipments, passengers 
and mails could at once proceed in the usual manner, 


should the steamboat be detained by a jam of ice or by 


any other cause. : 
Much has been said in regard to the new subway. Of 


its feasibility there cP be no doubt. The only question 
that remains to be answered is, whether the Island is of 
sufficient importance to warrant such an outlay of money 


as would be required for the project. 
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Tt is certain that should the Island grow in importance 
during the next half century in the same ratio as it has 
done in the last half, it would then be, as it has already 
been designated, and worthily too, the “Garden of the 
Dominion.” Fifty years ago, yes, and even less, its win- 
ter mail was carried in a small bag, between Cape Tor- 
mentine and Amherst, by a man on snowshoes. But 
such is the growing importance of the Island that to-day 
the whole six boats are used for mails alone, and extra 
boats have to be put on for passengers. Daily trains run 
between Cape Traverse and the P. EF. I. Railroad, and 
from Sackville on the I. C.eR. to Bay Verte, about half 
way to Cape Tormentine. As spring opens the track will 
be finished to the Cape. 

Considering the rising importance of the Island and the 
consequent increase of the wiuter mails and travel be- 
tween the Cape and the main land, too much can not be 
sail in favour of any project that would remove or in any 
way lessen the difficulties encountered in this service. 
Let us hope that the work on the subway will imme- 


diately be commenced and speedily carried on, thus | 


establishing a complete connection between the Island 
and the main land; and that before long, be it summer 
or winter, storm or sunshine, in spite of currents and 
“lolly,” we shall be able to shake hands with the noble 
Islander across the Northumberland Straits. —E.P.G. 


HOCKEY. 
QUEEN’S V. CADETS. 
HOCKEY match was played on Ash Wednesday 
between Queen’s and the Royal Military College. 
The gaine throughout was a good one, and there was a 
fine exhibition of skating. The teams were as follows : 


QUERN’S. CADETS. 
G. J. Smith } 0.2... 264 [1] + Panet. 
H. P. Thomas ;...... Point. .ccccree \ Kerr, 
H. Pirie }......... C. Points... 0... 4 Rose. 
L. Irviug, | Gunn, 

S. Griffin, = Foninvds Bremner, 
F. Booth, ane ee G. Johnson, 
E. Pirie. Simpson. 


Ata quarter past three the ‘‘puck” was placed by the 
referee and play was begun. The ball was sent towards 
Queen’s goal but was speedily returned by Pirie and 
forced down to the Cadets’ goal where it lingered lovingly 
during the greater part of the first half time. Many 
shots were made on goal at this period of the game by 
Pirie, Irving and Booth, but owing to the fine play of the 
Cadets’ goal none of them scored. Towards the end of 
the first half time the Cadets made a gallant rally and 
rushed the puck up the ice, and, passing cover point and 
point like a flash, got a shot on goal. The puck went 
wide of the goal, however, and time was called with no 
decided advantage to either side. 

After a rest of five minutes, play was again called and 
the game became fast and furious; rush succeeded rush, 
and at times a struggling mass of men and hockey sticks 
was all that could be seen. In one of these melees Booth 





was seriously injured, but pluckily refused to leave the 
ice. The ball was rushed up the ice to the Cadets’ 
gaol, was ‘“‘tobied” by Pirie on the right to Irving on the 
centre and was by him sent flying through, thus scoring 
the first goal for Queen’s amid loud applause. 

“Ten minutes more Queen.” This cry roused the 
teams to a tremendous pitch of enthusiasm, the Cadets try- 


ing to tie and Quecn’s to score, but the game ended © 
g J 


without any further goal being scored by either side. 

In the latter part of the game the ‘goals’ and ‘points’ of 
both Queen’s and Cadets showed up in better shape, Rose 
for the Cadets and Pirie for Queen’s being hosts in them- 
selves. Among the forwards Booth, Irving and Pirie 
showed up in good form. 

This game proves that Queen’s has the material of a 
hockey team second to none in Ontario, and we hope next 
winter to see a regularly organize | club, 

Mr. McCaul for the RB. M. C., and Mr, Bain, for 
Queen’s, acted as wnpires. Mr. Logie, of Queen’s, was 
referee, and by his impartial decisions gave universal 
satisfaction. 


JUNIOR MATRICULATION, 
HE Senate has decided to hold the Junior Matricula- 
tion Examination this year at the various High 
Schools throughout the Province in connection with the 
Departmental Examinations for Teachers, The papers 
will be sent to the Education Department by the Regis- 
trar, and transmitted by the Department to the candi- 
dates through the Presiding Examiners, who will return 
them to the Registrar. This arrangement will be a great 
convenience to intending matriculants, Theexaminations 
commence ou June 28th, and in the case of men writing 
for Honours and Scholarships, continue for a fortnight. 
All candidates for partial or full Matriculation should 
send in their names to the Registrar promptly. 








CONVERSAZIONE. 

Te Alma Mater Society has finally decided to hold ® 

Conversazione at the close of the present sessio™ 
and this step should meet with the hearty approval and 
support of every student. Many graduates from a dis 
tance take advantage of the occasion to again renew their 
acquaintance which has slumbered since they quitted the 
college halls, To witness the vast improvements that 
are annually being made, and also the increase in the 
number of students in the several faculties, will certainly 
stimulate every graduate to renewed exertion in behalf 
of Queen’s. It brings together students, graduates 4? 
professors, to meet in friendly intercourse perhaps for the 
last time, and then, too, any little difficulty which maY 
have arisen during the four years of college life will be 
forgiven and forgot. ‘There are a great many students m 
the University who during the winter have taken adva® 
tage of the hospitality generously extended to them by 
the citizens, and an opportunity is now given them for 
returning the compliment, 





i 
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REVIEWS. 


More ; : 
re advanced literature of our humble sanctum table. 


Sas blue cover is not exactly in accord with its 
Tank need theology, but rather suggestive of the traditional 
ogy which for ages has been regarded as pre-eminently 
cae We had heard belore of this Review as the 
8 ge exponent of the so-called ‘‘progressive theology” 
eons zine. We heartily welcome anything that is pro- 
aan ve in the line of advanced thought, and while we 
all exercise due caution before committing ourselves to 


“true blue.” 


- Re as the ne plus ultra of theological thinking, 
ees au very: carefully and Mery impartially study its 
Revel, ae first article in this number on ‘Reason and 
ea His is an able paper from the advanced stand- 
hain ° evolutional theology, but very far indeed from 
a feo ee to criticism. Of the two brief editorials 
Signs s ae the first is a sensible discussion of ‘the 
seohant Spiritual Energy the Church.” But the 
Beene 4 on the ‘Noteworthy Controversy” now in pro- 
Progr an: the Nineteeth Century Review is decidedly 
ee ehaee The theme of this controversy is the old 
first Pies of the account of the creation given in the 
Weis ie of Genesis. The combatants are Mr. Glad- 
subjent hat marvelous encyclopodia of knowledge of all 
ie “Home Rule,” to the higher criticism of 
orld” Drummond, of “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
Dr. ae the old lines ; and Professor Huxley and 
With a. con the new. The editor of the Andover sides 
the dhe ae view, and strikes out vigorously from 
cal phiea. er at both the statesman and the theologi- 
advanced BOE; nor hesitates to commit himself to this very 
aitreae attitude, “The inaccuracies of the account (of 
Wag sven | in Ist Gen.) make it difficult to believe that it 
ard on j ba a directly by God.” This is decidedly 
Our ewices But our. space is limited and so is 
8 honest edge. Let the Andover come on. We shall 
radition eee after truth—and not mere absorbers of 
its conte a theology —‘read, learn and inwardly digest 
onward ig: The young men of Queen’s who are looking 
truth é ” the ministry of the gospel are taught to follow 
of « the ae if that should involve the throwing overboard 
ere 7 alitions of the fathers.” 
Sia We och interesting and instructive reading in 
theology, ver Review apart from its new and progressive 


4¢ 
UTIN G,” an illustrated monthly magazine, pub- 
lished in New York by the Outing Company, is 
its uty welcome to our table. Its fine artistic cover, 
With te oO paper, its bright breezy pages, are redolent 
ig ho of the coming spring. Their is hearts de- 
Cticketey or the athlete, the cycler, the canoer, the 
of a dig le camper, the angler, and indeed the ‘‘Outer” 
Ses, It is a charming magazine of manly sports. 


More th 


E very cordially welcome the Mareh number of the 
Andover Review as a decided acquisition to the 


| 
And when the dreary ordeal of the finals are ove th 
. . r ’ 
| Outing will find an honoured place beside our ante - 
amper in 


our summer rambles in fields and forests, 

“On hills, through valleys and on river’y brink,” 
One doesn’t know what to admire most in this bri th 
magazine, its exquisite illustrations, its spright] . : 
varied reading, or its long list of distinguished ee 
tors. Even its poetry is fragrant with “field and ; a 
with ‘bird and brook.” eee 

“Of winds and waves, and heaven’s starry brook,” 


It makes us wish that these dreary winter days were 
over that we might grasp our fishing rod and away 
away ‘ ; 
‘Far above Caynga’s Waters,” 

The publisher of Outing deserves the thanks of all fo 
both his ink and pencil pictures of manly eae: 
Tg s 63 “OX] * . 
They are the nearest app! eeuintion to the real thing that 


we have had since the glorious September days agon 
ays agone, 








DIVINIEY: HAL. 


HERE are only four lwly missionaries to every mil 
lion of women in India. 4 


Dr, King has received £100 for Manitoba College from 
the Colonial Committee of the Free Church of Scotland 


In the Christian life there is no firm indurance without 


constant labor for Christ. 


“We ought to make our politics religious” says Mr. E 
Crossley, M. P., ‘but not our religion political.” 


“Young men keep your record clean” were the last 


words of John B. Gough. 





Queen’s sends 10 men this year, we Rear, to the North 
West. Six of these are sent hy the Missionary Associa- 


tion. 





We hope that if the eleven Seniors soon to leave the 
Hall don’t ‘‘strike oil” in eleven months they will give up 


boring. 


A minister to be successful, says Mr, Moody, must get 
vid of all personal ambition ; it isa long road for a man 
to get to the end of himself, but a minister has to do it. 








The Presbyterian Church in Chicago of which Rev. Dr. 


Kittredge is pastor, has the largest. weekly prayer meet- 
ing in America. The lecture room seats a thousand and 


is usually full. 


The U. P. Presbytery of Ireland has passed resolutions 
eRule, and in favor of the present unsectarian 

denominational system of education = 
to the wants of the people and just to 


against Hom 


as opposed to a 
being best suited 


all parties. 
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Prof, Flint, preaching in St. Giles’ in connection with 
the Medical Students’ Christian Association, said that 
even worldly men soon came to learn that human life, if 
aimless, could result only in sorrow and shame. 





A Jewish Rabbi, at a recent interview in London, de- 
clared that the Jews always used unfermented wine, 
fermented liquor being proscribed in the Old Testament. 
“Jesus,” added the Rabbi, ‘‘as an observant Jew, would 
not only not have drunk fermented wine on the Passover, 
but would not have celebrated the Passover in any house 
from which everything fermented had not been removed.” 


The following have been regarded, by a preacher of ex- 
perience, as good evidences that the soul has been re- 
generated. Read them and then ask, ‘‘Have I all of 
them? If not, how many of them does my life show ?” 
If you cannot find any of them in your experience, think 
of your duty in the matter and read what Dr. Cuyler 
says below: 

J, A full surrender of the will to God. 

2, The removal of a burden of sin gradually or sud- 
denly. 

3. A new love to Christians and to Jesus. 

A new relish for the Word of God. 

Pleasure in secret prayer, at least at times. 

. Sin or sinful thoughts will cause pain. 

. Desire and efforts for the salvation of others. 

A desire to obey Christ in His commands and ordi- 
nances. ; 

9. Deep humility and self-abasement. 

10, A growing desire to be holy and like Christ. 

As palm matches palm, so (od’s revelation of Himself 
in His Works matches His revelation of Himself in His 
Word. 


» 


SIS a 


PERSONAL 








E are glad to sec Rev. Professor Ross out again 
after his recent illness. 


Mr. J. R. O'Reilly, '82, was in the city a few days 
ago on a flying visit. 





Dr. T. Moore, ’83, has returned home from the North 
West and intends to walk the hospitals in the Old 
Country this summer. 





We noticed Dr. Stirling in the city last week; he was 
taking charge of Dr. Fenwick’s practice while the latter 
was absent in New York. 


We understand that Mr. W. G. Mills, 85, one of the 
present JournaL staff, has received a call to Seymour 
after he completes his Theological course. 


We were pleased to see the familiar face of Rev. John 
Hay in the college halls last week ; he was paying his 
Alma Mater a short visit. He looks hale and hearty and 
a settled charge evidently agrees with him. 
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Mr. F. W. Johnson and Mr. John MeLeod, who secure 
licenses this year, after graduating from Divinity Hall, 
will go to the United States; Mr. Johnson having been 
called to Chamount, and Mr. McLeod to Antwerp, both 
in New York State. Both young men might have been 
retained in Canada had not the General Assembly made 
it imperative that they should serve six months on a 
mission field before accepting charges. 


Myr. M. M. McKay, B.A., has succeeded in obtaining a 
diploma with the title D.D.8. from Illinois State Univer- 
sity. Mr. McKay contributed an essay in which the 
President of the college remarked :——Your essay is a 
true and able exposition of its subject matter. 1ts liter- 
ary finish is of the highest order.” When it is remem- 
bered that Mr. McKay is a gold medallist in the literary 
department of Queen’s and also the Prince of Wales 
prizeman of his year, no one will be surprised at his 
rapid rise in the dental profession. We tender Dr. Me- 
Kay our heartiest congratulations on the distinction he 
has won. 








ANALETICS. 


ee 








GYMNASIUM EXHIBITION. 


N the 9th ult. the Gymnasium Club gave a very suc- 
cessful exhibition in Convocation Hall, the Glee 
Club also taking part. The gymnastic part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of exercises on the horse, parallel bars, 
and boxing. Dr, Grant opened the entertainment with & 
very pleasing and interesting address on the relation that 
physical exercise bore to mental training in the Greek 
state. Then followed the exercises on the horse, which 
were well received especially the “pyramid.” The exhibi- 
tions on the parallel bars were much appreciated by the 
large audience present, particularly the ‘“‘hand balancing” 
of Sergt. Morgans and Messrs. Shaw and Dupuis. The 
exercises on the horizontal were all splendidly done and 
showed the muscular development and agility of the stu- 
dents taking part. The sword feats of Sergt. Major 
Morgans were one of the features of the evening and the 
applause with which they were greeted showed the 
appreciation of the audience. The boxing was very wel 
received although some of the ladies present thought it 
looked almost too much like a reality. 

The selections by the Glee Club were very ably Te} 
dered especially the quartette by Messrs. Pirie, Russell, 
Strachan and Lavell. Mr. James Minnes ably presi € 
at the piano. The hearty thanks of the Gymnasium 
Club are due to Sergt. Major Morgans for the carefu 
training he has bestowed on the students who attend bis 
classes and to Mr. D. M. Robertson, secretary of the 
gymnasium, for the untiring energy and zeal he ” 
shown in maintaining and advancing the gymnasium this 
session. 

The entertainment was very successful financial], 


y and 
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in all probability another will be given~in the early part 
of next session. ne 

GYMNASIUM CLUB. 

Receipts and Disbursements up to March 15th, 1886: 

















RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions...... sh pps ak pe ctastopnags aghedians eet Neen atari) $133 25 
Ima Mater Societ - 23 00 
Sais by Rev. W. T. Herridge 30 00 
3 nastic Entertainment 22 00 
OB ee ec a Bas ai be Bc 44 95 
$254 50 

Seon EXPENDITURE. “ 
rts and Campus Jtsvehasinectibedcbtetiey teledecoeesy@QO-S 40 
Teg mnasium.... 152 47 
structor Soe : 100 00 
$300 7 


This leaves a balance due of $45.67, a very small debt 
to be carried forward to next year considering how much 
has been expended this year oP the gymnasium in the 
Shape of permanent improvements and apparatus. Next 
Session it would be well to have the instructor’s services 
every day and to provide for instruction in fencing and 
Single-stick exercise. The thanks of the students are 
“specially due to Mr. D. M. Robertson and Mr. Lennox 

tving for the time and trouble taken by them in connec- 
tion with the Association. They may be looked to as 


Mo 
dels by their successors. 
——_" OY their successor 


= REXCHANGESH© 


CHAPTER on Cranks” is the title of an article 
: in the last issue of the Rutger’s Targum. The 
ane made by the author are sound, although there is a 
le too much “spread eagleism” in the said chapter. 
nun pinteresting, spicy and readable paper is the February 
ig isue of the Auelphian, and from cover to cover there 
‘ ditorial in its pages that is not well worth reading. The 
ick la sare good, especially one on “Choosing a College, 
oe this most important question is dealt with ina 
well fae manner. ‘The literary department is also 
i ustained, ess 
ba he Roanoke Collegian is a well edited college jour- 
Pei the February number contains an excellent 
i on “Mental vs. Physical Education.” The author of 
, ticle handles his subject in a manner which shows 
naa he is no stranger to the benefits to be derived 
Path he Proper exercise of the muscles, he has no sym: 
.-"Y with the fanatic, whose only ambition is to be first 


Nm 
‘Uscular achievments. 


—_—— 


in i Sunbeam for March comes to us greatly improved 
Rover: arance by the gubstitution of a new and artistic 
ing th or the somewhat ancient and old fashioned cover- 
iagacte, formerly graced the exterior of that excellent 
hinbean The literary and other matter contained in the 
Bote: has always been good, but its effect is in some 
atran ane by the digorderly manner in which it is 
in aoe A striking instance of this defect may be seen 
arch number, in which @ notice of a concert is 


Sandy; . 
Wiched in between two editorials. 


>#COLLEGE WORLD 


"T-UFT’S College is to have bronze statutes of all its 
Presidents. 
Mr. Henry W. Sage. has recently presented Cornell 
University with $60,000 to found a professorship of Ethics 
and Moral Philosophy. 


The students of the University of Pennsylvania are 
going to present the ‘“‘Acharnians” of Aristophanes, und 
also ‘‘Othello” this term. 


Yale supports one daily, two bi-weeklies, and one 


monthly paper. 
There are 18,000 female students in the various colleges 


of America. 


Professor Huxley, through ill-health, has been obliged 
to resign the Presidency of the Royal Society. Professor 


Stokes is his successor. 


Alleghany College has adopted the plan of making 
Monday a holiday instead of Saturday, and great aie 


faction is expressed with the change. 


The Faculty of Amherst consists of none but graduates 
of that College. 

Since 184) the library of Harvard has increased from 
41,000 to 164,000 volumes, while its permanent fund has 
increased from $5,000 to $170,000. 


Lehigh University has a professorship of the Theory 
and Practice of Photography. 


At McGill there are 22 students from Nova Scotia, 20 
from New Brunswick, 13 from P, E, Island, and 4 from 
Newfoundland. Forty-two of these are studying medi- 


cine. « 


A student of Yale recently gave $650 to have the ath- 
letic grounds of that college improved. 


Egypt has a college that was nine hundred years old 
when Oxford was founded, and in which ten thousand 


students are now being educated, who will some day go 
forth as missionaries to spread the Moslem faith. 


Matthew Arnold will accept the nomination for the 
vacant Professorship of Poetry at Oxford. 


Dartmouth has received a $4,000 scholarship on con- 
dition that no student shall secure benefit from it who 


uses tobacco. 


There are about 300 students attending Upper Canada 


College this year. __ 
The Corporation of Trinity College, Toronto, has at 
last decided to allow women to proceed to degrees in the 


same way a8 men. 
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DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


bee following Latin versification :—“I won- 
der what kind of feet mine are.” 
Chum—‘‘Spondees, of cowrse—too long.” 








‘Vailor-—**Married or unmarried ?” 

Customer—‘‘ Married.” 

Tailor (to cutter)—‘‘Onc pocket concealed in lining of 
vest ?” 

Customer—“Eh ! What ?” 

Tailor (explaining)—‘‘To hide your change you know, 
at night. I'm married myself.” 





Enthusiastic Professor, (discussing the organic and in- 
organic kingdoms): ‘Now, if I should shut my eyes—so 
—and drop my head—so—and should not move, you 
would say I was aclod. But I move, I leap, Irun; then 
what do you call me?’ Voice from the rear: ‘A clod- 
hopper.” Class dismissed. 





Prof. in Physics to Bismarck B.: ‘Have you ever 
electrified a body by squeezing 2” Bismarck blushes and 
sits down. 


Professor to Student: ‘Name an Oxide.” 
Student. ‘‘Leather.”’ 
Professor. ‘Oxide of what ?” 


Student. ‘Ox-hide of cow.” 


Of the ten Seniors who have, or are willing to have 


moustaches, at least seven may be observed at any time 
trying to pull them out. 


We would offer the following short maxims to the ex- 
pectant graduates of this year in the hope that they may 
take them as their guides through the world : 

1. Refrain from parting the hair in the middle as this 
habit brings on softening of the brain. 

2. You will need something more substantial than 
cigars, kid gloves, and a cane with which to go house- 
keeping, as these articles are very indigestible. 

3. Don’t reckon on your father’s fortune to bring you 
through life. Fortunes are slippery things—worse than 
a banana peel. 

4, Don’t marry a huge sum of money and take the 
young lady before the minister as witness, for if you do 
you will find in the long run that you have became her 
hired man, — 

Clarence St.—Cabby: ‘‘Hansom, sir, hansom” (Stu- 
dent from Ottawa): ‘‘Well-aw-what if lam? Cawn’t a 
fellow show himself in this blawsted town-aw-without- 
being-aw-insulted ”” 


We give a part of a Sophomore’s effusion to his girl: 
‘When the spring time cometh, and the fields are once 
more redolent with thyme and honeysuckle, and the 
fresh green grass is gently played upon by the southy 
zephyrs, and ths kine are all afield, even to the rebuttant 
sheep and the rebounding lambkins, then we will shoulder 


bliss of first love.” 
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our hammock, and hie us to some melodious grove, har- 
monious with nature’s songsters, there to while away the 
long dreamy hours with the gentle cooing of the ecstatic 
Great Scott, suppose a spider should 
crawl down her neck ! 


Great Cesar! who would have believed it? R. Mour 
has been guilty of perpetrating a practical joke on a fel- 
low-student, and an eye-witness is prepared to make an 
affidavit that the above mentioned gentleman actually 
smiled at the success of the trick. While Col. Holdcroft 
was busy trying to jot down the pearls of wisdom that 
were dropping so quickly from the lips of the professor of 
Metaphysics, the wily Mr. R. Mour leaned forward and. 
very surreptitiously bound his victim to the seat by 
means of his gown. The Colonel doesn’t know whether 
there was any ’arm or not in such & proceeding, but he 
says he is going to lay for the artful schemer. 





Smith and Brown, running opposite ways around a 
corner, struck each other. “Oh dear ! how you made my 
head ring,” said Smith, ‘‘That’s a sign it’s hollow,” said 
Brown. “But didn’t yours ring?’ “No.” ‘That's a 
sign it’s cracked,” replied his friend. 


—— 


The following will give the reader a faint idea of what 
he absorbs when drinking a glass of Kingston water : 
You gulp down infusorie, 
And quarts of raw lecteriz, 
And hideous rotarore, 
And wriggling polygastriez, 
And slimy delomacez, 
And hard shelled ophsyocercéne, 
And double-barreled kolpode, 
Mon-loncated ambede, 
And various animalcule, 
Of middle, high, and low degree, 
For nature just beats all creation, 
In multiplied adulteration, 


A paper, on which was written the following, wae 
found on the floor of the Reading-room : 

We, the undersigned members of the Freshman class, 
do hereby pledge ourselves as honorable persons to defen' 
one another against the oppression of the court Iniquitatl® 
et Virtutis to the bitter end, risking our lives if necessary 
in defence of ourselves and our rights, and also to gend to 
Coventry all members of the aforesaid class who refuse to 
protect themselves and their class-fellows and cowardly 
stand aside and see their fellow-students imposed upoP 
or who traitorously assist our enemies in crushing out thé 
liberty, spirit and independence of the aforesaid nobles 
brave and determined Freshman class. 





There are still a vumber of subscribers 
to the Journal who have not yet remitte 
their subscription fee. We would kit 
ask them to do so as soon as possible 4" 
is only by their aid that the Journal ie ¥¢ 
in a flourishing condition. 
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a ere 
\ [.R. FREDERIC HARRISON, in his 
work entitled, ‘““The Choice of Books, 

and other Literary Pieces,” says that ‘the 
Mechanic routine of the examination system 
has almost quenched that noble zest in the 
Classics which was meat and drink to our 
forefathers.” We fear Mr. Harrison’s remark 
is not far from the truth. Most students 
Now-a-days prefer their meat and drink as 


far as possible removed from Classics. 
ee 


A COLLEGE paper 4s the organ of the 
students should be supported by the 
Students. Now it is 4 deplorable fact that 
Such is not always the case, for, out of the 
three hundred and fifty students attending 
Queen’s we are sorry to say that less than 
One hundred and fifty are regular subscribers 
to the JournaL. The support given should 
however be more than the mere subscription, 
for something more than money is required 


T 
ted with the 


to insure the success of any paper. Each 
student should feel it his duty to advance 
the standing of his college paper, and hecan 
do this only by the contribution of suitable 
and carefully prepared articles. To encour- 
age contributions from the students it has 
been proposed to offer a prize at the close of 
nextsession for the best article contributed to 
the JOURNAL by a student not a member of 


the staff. 


\ \ 7ITH the departure of the graduating 
classes in Arts and Medicine, the 


Alma Mater Society loses almost all its offi- 
cers. President Heath, Vice-Presidents 
Mundell and Robertson, and Committeemen 
Irving and McLaughlin leave college for 
good, and thus the chairmanship of the 
society is left to aFreshman, This is very 
deplorable, as all feel that the head of the 
most important society in the college should 
be a senior student. Doubtless at the be- 
ginning of next session a Senior will be 
appointed to the chair. At the elections in 
future care should be taken that such an 
occurrence as this would be impossible. 








T must be a source of satisfaction to Mr. 

A. Shortt’s friends to know that he is 
proving himself a worthy assistant to Dr. 
Watson. Students have appreciated his 
class very much; and have been benefited by 
his explanations of the knotty metaphysical 
points which necessarily crop up in Dr, 
Watson’s lectures. Mr. Shortt has taken up 
the special course of lectures entered upon 
by Dr. Watson. His jecture on Socialism 
Anarchism, Nihilism and Communism ire 
exceedingly terse. An explanation of these 
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isms is really wanted, since people in | the intermediate. In former years the ex- 
general have a hazy idea of what they really | aminers were the professors of the various 


are or wherein they differ. 

O doubt the Senate has some object 
LN in view when they brace in examina- 
tions Political Economy, Logic and Meta- 
physics. But we fail to see the propriety of 
departing from ordinary rule in judging the 
merits of students in these three subjects by 
requiring a certain percentage on all three to 
secure a pass on any one of them. In Eng- 
lish and History, for instance, though a man 
fail in the one and pass in the other he is 
credited for what he does; but not so with 
Political Economy, Logic and Metaphysics. 
If a student fails in one he fails in all. This 
is not exactly as it should be. There is an 
apparent incongruity which might be recti- 
fied. 


A TENDER and skilled hand is required 

<£°X to deal with the erring. The students 
feel themselves scarcely equal to the task of 
correcting a brother who unfortunately falls 
into any of the grosser social offences. They 
may interfere successfully with the lighter 
inconsistences and departures from college 
urbanity; but we think it would be a kind- 
ness extended towards the more thoughtless 
amongst us were their failings checked by 
authoritative influence. Whoever under- 
takes the responsibility must look upon it in 
the light of an unpleasant duty. Many 
university senates feel called upon to sit in 
judgment upon the actions of those com- 
mitted to their care. Several students were 
lately expelled from Lafayette for drunken- 
ness and abusive conduct towards a fresh- 
man. 





HE medical year just closed has proved 

a very successful one. There was an 
attendance at College of 149 students, being 
fully 30 more than last year. 36 graduated, 
31 passed the primary examination, and 28 


classes ; this year the University appointed 
the examiners. Quite a number of the stu- 
dents intend settling in Ontario, and have 
taken the Council examination. We for- 
merly adverted to the filthy condition of 
the College buildings. We are glad to 
learn, however, that the Faculty intend 
laying out a considerable amount of money 
during the vacation in order to make the 
College more attractive and comfortable to 
students. This step will in the long run 
prove a financial gain, and the building will 
be saved from that utter dilapidation towards 
which it is rapidly tending, 


—_— 


HE number of students at the University 

and Royal College of Surgeons is yearly 
on the increase. The citizens of Kingston 
acknowledge the benefit the presence of stu- 
dents in their midst confers upon the city- 
It will, therefore, be for the general good 
that every inducement should be held out to 
students. We anew acknowledge the past 
kindness of the people of Kingston. We 
would, however, now solicit their influence 
upon the Government in securing a branch 
post-office in the immediate vicinity of the 
university. Many students find existing pos 
tal arrangments exceedingly inconvenient- 
When a book, parcel or registered letter i§ 
sent to college, parties are required to call at 
the general post-office before they can pro 
cure the same. This necessitates a considef” 
able loss of time. Let a branch post-office 
be established near to the college, wher? . 
stamps could be had, registered letters 2* 
tended to, and books and parcels despatché 
and received. We trust that next session 4? 
application will be sent by the students '° 
the Postmaster-General for a district post- 
office, and that they will be sustained 
their endeavours by the influential citizens g 
Kingston. 
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CORRESPONDENT ‘Sstates that he 


bargained for Parker’s “People’s Bible” | 


at go cents per volume ; but that after doing 
so he was requested to pay in addition 16 
cents upon every volume (24 in all) before it 
could be forwarded to him. This looks ex- 
tremely like a hardship. He thinks that uni- 
versity authorities ought to be consulted by 
the Government when deciding the classes 
of books which should or should not be taxed. 
For several reasons we think they should have 
a voicein the matter. Inthe first place they 
are, or ought to be, the most competent 
judges of books; secondly, class-books and 
books intended for the moral and spiritual 
800d of the people, should not be heavily 
taxed ; thirdly, books and periodicals not 
directly intended for the public good ought 
to be severely taxed. Government officials, 

Owever competent, should no doubt be 
Suided very much in this matter by those 
Men in our schools and colleges who come in 
daily contact with the youth of the country, 
and those books which they decide upon 
SUught to be procurable at as little expense as 
Possible, Again, there are books as to the 
Value and utility of which all are agreed ; to 
tax these heavily is simply to obtain a small 

Nancial gain to the country at an enormous 
Mental and spiritual loss. But to tax books, 
“ither by bulk, weight or money value, is an 
©xceedingly small expedient to adopt in 
rder to swell the country’s coffers. 


Sl ANDREW'S “CHURCH NOTES” 
for April makes pleasing mention of the 
Students, Contemplating the close of the 
College session, it says that many of the 
young men studying in the various faculties 
wt Op university will be missed by St. 

hdrew’s congregation, “and by none more 
- than by the minister, who has been greatly 
eed by their regularity of attendance at 
‘ Urch, by their reverent demeanour during 

orship, and by their close attention to the 
H Caching of the Word.” Further kindness 





towards students is enjoined as a means of 
brightening and smoothing their life, render- 
ed hard by continuous and earnest study; 
and kindly reference is thus made to the 
graduating class in divinity: “Very specially 
let us remember those eleven young men 
who have concluded that long course of pre- 
paration for the Ministry, wisely required by 
our church, and who will shortly appear be- 
fore the Presbytery to receive license to 
preach the everlasting gospel of Jesus Christ. 
These are their names :—R. Mackay, B.A.,, 
ie McLeod,B.A., J. A. Grant, A. Givan, B.A,, 
A. McAuley, B.A., N. Campbell, B.A., A, 
Paterson, B.A., R. Gow, B.A., W. Allan, D. 
Millar, F. W. Johnson. Let us‘daily spread 
this list before God. Let us mention their 
names in our prayers. Let us pray the 
Great Head of the church that these young 
men may verily receive His authority to 
minister at His holy altar; that they may 
be of very holy life; mighty in the Scrip- 
tures; wholly consecrated to His service ; 
faithful and successful ministers of the New 
Testament till their life’s end. And when 
the Presbytery meets to license them, let 
us, as many as can, be present to join in 
the prayers made on their behalf, to con- 
gratulate them on their reception into the 
Ministry, and to wish them God-speed in 
their sacred calling. All this will tend to 
encourage their hearts and to send them on 
their way rejoicing.” We are sure that the 
students appreciate the good wishes ex- 
pressed by the Rev. Mr. Mackie. To him 
their thanks are due; as likewise to the 
Rev. Messrs. McCuaig and Houston, for 
their invariable kindnesses. 


ESTAMURS are this year to be given to 
T divinity students who have completed 
their three years’ course in theology. This 
action may appear inopportune, because at 
sent time the propriety of holding out 


the pre : : 
tudents is being seriously 


inducements to § 
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discussed. For instance, certain under- 
graduates of Toronto University, at a recent 
meeting, condemned the practice of giving 
medals and scholarships to successful stu- 
dents. They did so on the following grounds : 
“7, The giving of scholarships sets up un- 
worthy objects before students, and obscures 
the highest ideals of education. 2. It in- 
tensifies all the evils of competition and com- 
petitive examinations. 3. It tends to pro- 
duce jealousy and distrust among students 
following the same courses. 4. It forces our 
best students into an unhealthy and degrad- 
ing rivalry.” The ’Varsity says there are 
two considerations in favour of prizes: “‘r. 
Prizes and medals spur to action men of 
sluggish temperament but good abilities. 2. 
Scholarships have enabled men of small 
means, but possessing powerful intellects, to 
enjoy the advantages of a university educa- 
tion.” Much may be said concerning both 
views above advanced. The contention of 
Varsity might be held if men were judged 
entirely by their work. But we are afraid 
that even university senates do yield at 
times to human nature, and deal kindly with 
promising lads. 





ROF. GODET, in the luminous paper 

which occupies the place of honour in 
the Expositor, conclusively shows that the 
motive of the Epistle to the Romans, far 
from being generally recognised, was to give 
to the simple-hearted disciples at Rome, who 
had received with joy the good news of sal- 
vation, a solid course of instruction, so that 
the young church in that city might be 
settled upon stronger and deeper foundations 
than those yet laid in such households as 
that of Aquilla ‘and Priscilla. The epistle is 
characterised by Dr. Godet as “the greatest 
masterpiece which the human mind has ever 
conceived and realised, the first reasonable 
exposition of the work of God in Christ for 
the salvation of the world.” It is a mine, he 
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adds, which the church has been working for 
more than eighteen centuries and from which 
it will go on drawing ever fresh treasures till 
it is raised at length from faith to perfect 
knowledge. The recent discussions of the 
first chapter of Genesis are deait with by 
Principal Dawson, the eminent Canadian 
naturalist, who in that character is able to 
speak with authority, and whose testimony 
ought to command the respect of some who 
would not be so likely to listen to a theologian 
or a divine. Addressing himself to a con- 
sideration of the statements of the author of 
Genesis respecting the introduction of plants 
and animals, and, taking these in their most 
literal sense, he makes more than one point 
which Prof. Huxley will find it difficult to 
evade. This applies especially to the demon- 
stration of the consummate skill which the 
writer in Genesis shows in avoiding all in- 
accuracy in the few bold touches with which 
he sketches the introduction of animal life. 
No weightier contribution to this important 
discussion has been made. The Hebrew 
New Testaments of Prof. Delitzsch and Isaac 
Salkinson, the latter lately published under 
the editorship of Dr. Ginsburg, form the 
theme ofa masterly criticism by Prof. Driver, 
who, while recognizing the merits of the later 
work, arrives at the conclusion that it does 
not deserve to supplant Delitzsch’s in the 
confidence of the public. In fairness t? 
Salkinson, however—he was a devoted mis- 
sionary among the Jews of Austria—it must 
be remembered that his work did not receivé 
his final revision and that, in spite of its in- 
equality, it contains much both to interest 
and instruct. We are pleased to see the 
high estimate which Mr. Overton has forme 

of Bishop Martensen’s noble study of Jacob 
Boehme, and the “Thoughts” contributed bY 
Lady Welby-Gregory are an exceedingly 
precious addition to a new department whic 

Mr. Nicoll has added—greatly to the delight - 
of all readers.—Christian Leader. 
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POETRY. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE GIRL'S SONG, 1886, 
(AFTER N. E. C., BOSTON.) 


Tune-—Funicoli, Funicola. 
We are a hearty band of working lasses, 
In old Q. C. ! in old Q. C.! 
And now we find relief from all our classes, 
In drinking tea ! in drinking tea ! 
’Tis here we talk of our Association, 
So kind and free! so kind and free! 
To all who care to join of any nation, 
Or far countree | or far countree ! 
CHORUS. 
Joy then! joy then ! joy to old Q. C., 
Love and peace and ul prosperitie ! 
We like its ways, its work, its Profs., its boys, but 
mostly the degree, 
Which ail of us are sure to take before we leave 


Q. C. 


How many days we've had of grief and sadness, 
In old Q, C. ! in old Q. C.! 
But these were balanced by the quiet gladness, 
Of sympathie ! of sympathie ! 
What groans and sighs we've spent on hydrostatics ! | 
Oh! woe is me! oh! woe is me! 
Twas nothing to the higher mathematics, 
Of good Prof, D——! of good Prof, D—— 


Our brains, Prof. Watson tried their mettle, 
Small tho’ they be! small though they be! 
At rattling speed he poured forth loads of subtle 

Philosophie ! Philosophie! 
And Classics which one thought a recreation 
To her would he ! to her would be! 
Produced enormous drops of perspiration, 
Woeful to see ! woeful to see! 


“Try Science then,” they suid, ‘‘for that is easy,” 
In old Q. C.! in old Q. Co! , 
Alas! it almost sent the student into 
Eternitee! eternitce ! 
The stones, the bones, the veins, the sap, the mix- 
tures, 
Which there we see! which there we see ! 
We feel quite thankful that we are not fixtures, 
In old Q. C.! in old Q. C.! 


From fowder’s snare, and martial music-grinding, 
Isitasin! is it asin! 

To pray, while tears our lovely eyes are blinding, 
For a good-win! tor a good-win ! 

To blaw us far frae a’ these minor worries, 
And set us free! and set us free! 

Alas! he into major woes us hurries, 
And won't drink tea! and won't drink tea! 


Divinity we are not safe to mention, 
Tn companee! in companee! 

For fear it might result in our detention, 
In old Q. C.! in old Q. Cy! 

Of sun and stars, the boys’ beloved teacher, 
We love to see! we love to see! 

And we take our model of a preacher, 
From Dr, G-———! from Dr. G ! 





Joy and gladness be to Dr. G, ! , 
May the saduess of our Dr. G. 
Be mingled with that well-known balm which flows 
from Gilead’s healing tree, 
And love and joy attend his steps wherever he 
may be! 


And if our nerves we have too much been trying, 
Inold Q. C.! inold Q. C.! 

And on our couch in so/emn state are lying, 
W.M.C.! W.M.C.! 

We cry, and very soon our sisters hear us, 
One soon we see! onc soon we see! 

With pills and tonics rapidly she cures us 
Dear Prof, McG ! dear Prof. MeG 








} 


The Chancellor in all his robes so handsome, 
We love to see! we love to see! 

His friends and he our dear old Queen’s will ransom 
From tyrranee ! from tyrranee! : 

For they and all wise folks are quite concerned, 
That old Q. C.! that old Q. C.! 

Shall live and grow: that’s clear to all the learned 
As A.B. C.! as A. B.C. ! : 


But oh! the joy and bliss of Convocation, 
At old Q. C.! at old Q. C.! 

Just think ! there’s not e’en one examination, 
For me! for me! rejoice with me! 

We now can spend our days in learned chatter, 
Of old Q. C.! of old Q. Ci! 

We may get married ! but that is no matter, 
We've a degree! we've a degree! 


N.B.—All rights reserved, especially from the boys 


[The above song was found in one of the rooms of the 
College, and, as I was struck with the fairneas of the 
sentiments expressed in it, I took a copy in order to give 
it greater publicity. We quite recognize that the girls be- 
long to us.]—(Mouse.) “ 


—— 
oes: 


A young society belle who was here on a visit from the 
States was sitting next to one of our most grave and me 
verend Seniors at a receutdinnet party, In course of 
conversation she said tohim: ‘And what do you do 
with yourself all the time?” “Oh! T read a great deal, 
At present I am reading Kant.” “Oh! are you? Its by 
the author of ‘Don’t,’—-I suppose ?” 
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LOCKE, SHAFTESBURY, HUME, 

N his passion fur clearness and consistency Hobbes 
“cuts things in two with an axe.” Locke, on the con- 
trary, is preeminently the philosopher uf compromise and 
practical sagacity. His aim is to enquire. into the limits 
of human knowledge, and his conclusion is that ‘the 
light of reason shines bright enough for all our purposes.” 
Society and rights are not, as Hobbes said, the creation 
of contract ; the contract between society and the govern- 
ment is merely to protect the rights that already exist, 
and hence its terms may be revised from cime to time. 
Locke advocates toleration in matters of religion, but on 
the ground that only ‘‘probability” is possible in that 
region. He denies ‘‘innate ideas,” as a protest agvinst 
anything being accepted as true that is incomprehensible, 
and yet he makes knowledge the passive acceptance of 
of ideas that ‘‘obtrude themselves on the inind whether 
we will or no.” As on his own showing all knowledge is 
purely of immediate feelings, Locke is inconsistent in 
saying that we know the “primary” qualities of bodies as 
they are in things themselves. Having reduced knowledge 
to the changing states of the individual subject, it is no 
wonder that Locke at last is led to ‘“‘suspect a science of 
nature to be impossible.” Equally inconsistent in his 
theory of conduct. (1) Will is for Locke simply the 
power of choice, freedom the power of acting upon choice, 
and desire the motive which impels the will toact. There 
is no meaning, he says, in saying that the will is free ; 
what we should say is that the maz is free. This seems 
to be in defence of human freedom, but in reality Locke 
only means that a man acts freely when he is not forced 
to act, or prevented from acting, by external compulsion. 
For even when he acts freely his will is determined by the 
feeling of ‘‘uneasiness” called desire, and the ‘most 
pressing uneasiness” always prevails. (2) The motive to 
every act is the desire for pleasure, and the pleasure 
which leads to action is that, which, to the man at the 
time secms the greatest pleasure. But if a man’s action 
is always determined by the pleasure which to him at the 
moment is greatest, how can he act otherwise than he 
does act? and, if not, how can he be blamed for doing 
the only thing he could do? (3) Locke’s answer is, that 
sometimes we mistake imaginary for real happiness from 
want of care and foresight. We are able to ‘suspend the 
the satisfaction of our desires in particular cases” until we 
have examined whether that which appears good really is 
good. This is the reason why we blame men for doing 
things which are not fitted to seemre happiness. (4) The 
need for such “suspension” of desive arises from the fact 
that present pleasure assumes an importance that does 
not properly belong to it, ‘Were the pleasure of drink- 
ing accompanied, the very moment a man takes off his 
glass, with that sick stomach and aching head which, in 
some men, are sure to follow not many hours after, I 
think that nobody would ever let wine touch his lips.” 
The great use of freedom, therefore, is to hinder blind 
precipitancy. (5) Moral obligation arises from law, of 
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which there are three kinds, (a) divine law, (}) civil law, 
and (¢) social law. The motive to obey law in any of 
these forms is the “pleasure or pain attending the obser- 
vance or breach.” Divine law acts on man through the 
rewards and punishments of another life; civil law en- 
forces its commands by legal penalties ; and social law is 
the influence of public opinion. Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son modified Locke’s theory without altering its essence. 
According to the former we desire the pleasure of others 
as well as of ourselves. But this distinction is virtually 
retracted when it is said that the motive for seeking the 
good of others is the pleasure we ourselves feel in contem- 
plating their pleasure. Moral good is to Shaftesbury the 
well-balanced action, free equally from enthusiasm as 
from extreme selfishness, of a ‘‘gentleman.” To this 
courtly moralist evil is very much “bad form.” He 
shows a mild and genial spirit, but he has no comprehen- 
sion of great moral difficulties. Hutcheson’s advance on 
Shaftesbury is mainly in separating the “blind” from the 
“culm” affections, the former being defined as immediate 
or natural tendencies, the latter as mediate tendencies, 
dependent on reflection. The “blind” desires are such 
as hunger and thirst, and sympathy, and pity; the 
“calm” desires are self-love and benevolence, The 
“egoistic” desires, whether ‘‘blind” or “calm,” are not 
morally good, but merely useful: the “altruistic” tenden- 
cies are reinforced by the ‘moral sense,” by means of 
which we intuitively recognize good and evil. 

A few of the contradictions in Locke’s ethical theory 
may be pointed out. (1) Locke asserts man’s freedom, 
but his account of its nature leads to what 4s now known 
as “determinism.” Freedom, as he describes it, is merely 
“spontaneity,” or the absence of external restraint, and 
will the ‘power of choice.” In other words “choice” is ® 
property of man, as motion is the property of a stone. 
Now Locke tells us that man is not free to choose, but 
only free to act. But as action, apart from choice, is 
merely the phy-ical movement which follows the choices 
there is no more freedom in human action than in the fall 
of a stone. Nor, again, is a man free in his desires, for 
these are due to his peculiar susceptibility to pleasure and 
pain, which he can neither make nor uamake, Moreover? 
each man chooses or wills according to the desire for 
pleasure which at the moment of choice is strongest, and 
as he has no power to add or take away a single grain © 
the intensity of that desire, his will must be as rigorously 
determined for him as if he were an automaton. (2) 
Locke, however, says that a man has power to “suspend 
his desires. But, while we feel that we have such 4 
power, it is not possible for Locke consistently to defend 
it. As Hume pointed out, if reason can prevent the will 
from acting it must also be able to originate action. But 
this is inconsistent with the assertion that all action 1 
due to feeling, not to reason. (3) Locke’s account of 
moral obligation is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Even 
granting that the source of morality is in the command of 
a law giver different fron the agent, the motive to obey 
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this law must be the expectation of pleasure to be gained 
by such obedience. This motive is, however, in many 
men habitually, and in all men at times, ineffectual ; the 
reason of which must be, on Locke’s principles, that the 
pleasure of immediate gratification seems at the time 
stronger than the anticipation of the future pain of pun- 
ishment. Buta man has no power to alter the quantity 
of the desire he chances to have ; nor can he prevent the 
strongest desire from determining his will; hence when 
he runs counter to law he does what he cannot avoid 
doing. There can be no question of what he “ought” to 
do. The man has done what his nature permitted him to 
do, and is no more worthy of blame than the pointer dog 
whieh does not point, or the terrier which does not catch 
rats. Thus, on Locke’s theory, the distinction of moral 
good and evil vanishes. 


PRESENT DAY EDUCATIONAL 
THR ORIES, 

FICHE educational system of Canada is one of which 
every Canadian may well feel proud. That system 

seems to have attracted the notice of some whose home is 

not within our borders. If the almiration of foreigners 

be obtained, no doubt our system of education has some 

good points in it. ‘ 

Granted then that our system is one which, on the 
whole, is to be respected, we yet feel confident that it has 
many flaws which might be readily enough remedied. 
With respect to common schools, there is one manifest 
mania, namely the overcrowding of studies upon the 
minds of children. They are taught the outlines of a 
great many different branches of education, but ina way 
tending to enervate the mind rather than to develop true 
strength of intellect. It is not our desire, however, to 
deal at. length with common schools at present, but 
rather to consider the principles which obtain in univer- 
sities, 

The grand defect in the higher educational theories of 
this day are nothing more than a development of the 
defect prevalent in those of elementary education. The 
tendency is evidently to multiply subjects of study for a 
degree. This is carried to such an extent that no man 
can do the work of many colleges as thoroughly as is 
consistent with true mental development. We take as 
an example the college of New Jersey, one of the leading 
institutions of the States. Now we affirm most confi- 
dently that no man can, in & four years’ course, do justice 
to the work required. And if justice be not done, what 
is the result? Simply this, that students will cram their 
work, This cramming business is the curse of our educa- 
tional system. We grant, of course, that many students 
are so lazy that if the whole work required for a degree 
were merely to learn the Greek alphabet, they would 
cram even that; but these are not the men whose case 
we plead. We do not care a straw whether gentlemen of 
this sort get through or not. But there can be no doubt 
that the tendency at present is to grasp infinity ; and we 
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truly believe the attempt made to accomplish this forms 
the most perfect comedy of the 19th century, We do 
not doubt that Queen’s College is as clear of this charge 
as any in North America, Weare glad we can say it. 
But, we will at the same time whisper this further, that 
Queen’s is not up to the mark yet. Instead of multiply - 
ing subjects of study for an Arts degree, why not raise 
the standard? There is a report at present abroad that 
the senate of this college purposes making Senior Mathe- 
matics compulsory for # degree. Why not do so then, and 
throw off Physics, or curtail the work in Philosophy, 
Classics and Mathematics should be, we think, the lead- 
ing studies in a B, A. curriculum. Then let students 
have sufficient opportunity to work those up thoroughly, 
and if that be not done let them enjoy the unspeakable 
pleasure of loss of feathers. Besides it is lamentable in 
the last degree what matriculation examinations we have 
in Canada. There is a deal of work to be done in colleges 
under the present system which ought to he done in 
high schools. We will venture to attirm too that none 
are more fully persuaded of this fact than college instruc- 
tors. Why not make Matriculition Examinations a 
reality? Every cne who has real Matthew Arnold's 
Schooln and Univarsitics of th: Continent, know how much 

difficulty there was in making German University En- 
trance Examinations realities, Of course each university 
likes to have as many students ag possible, and therefore 
admits at times (we will use mild language) students who 
are not quite “ripe” as the German’s say. The true 
method we think to be somewhat as follows: Let the 
Matriculation Examinations be at least tripled in the 
amount of work to be done, not in the number of studies 

but in the thoroughness and amount of the proper ai 
jects for Matriculation ; let students then on entering be 
expected to obtain a thorough knowledge of Classics and 
Mathematics, making these the principal studies in the 
B. A. curriculum. 














ES 


MAIR. 

Tf Canada has in it the clements that make a nation we 
ought within the next hulf century to see the rise of a 
Canadian school in Art, in Literature, in Poetry, as well 
as vast contributions from our farmers and lumbermen to 
the world’s markets of wheat, lumber and dairy produes. 
This does not mean simply that we should have native 
poets, artists and literary men, but that these should he 
able to find distinctively Canadian subjects. There is 
something distinctive in our scenery, in our atmospheric 
effects of light and shade, and in the work of ow: climate 
on the raw material of nature. The true artist will dis- 
cern and reproduce these rather than the “Woes of 
Babylon” or the landscapes of England or Italy. Quebec 
province has already given us the promise of a future in 
Canadian Art. In men like O’Brien, Fowler, Cresswell 
and others Ontario is now coming to the front, and Harris 
worthily represents little Prince Edward Island, So too 
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Canadian poets ought to be able to find inspiration in the 
history, the life, and the prospects of their own country, 
In interpreting the past aright they will be our best 
teachers of the present as well ag our guides into the dim 
and distant future. The last song that Roberts has 
written has to us a charm that is lacking in his splendid 
Orion. ' The backwoods lyrics of McLachlan will yet re- 
ceive unstinted recognition, And Charles Mair deserves 
honour were it only for the fact that he believed that 
Canadian history supplies fit subjects fora drama. His 
work vindicates his faith. Nobler hero than Tecumseh 
could not be desired ; and in Brock he found a British 
officer who looked beyond the colour line and appreciated 
true grandeur of soul. If the reading of this poem makes 
Canadians feel that the Indians have not only rights that 
have been ignored but that they are men like ourselves 
and that we can never do them justice till we believe this, 
Mr. Mair will not have delivered his message in vain. 
For, like every true poet, he has a message to deliver, and 
every line of his work is weighted: with its burden. 

There is scarcely a page that has not lines worth 
quoting ; but instead of picking out striking phrases or 
vivid descriptions of passion from different places, we 
prefer giving a somewhat lengthy quotation, that illustra- 
trates the powerful swing of Mr. Mair’s verse. Any one 
who has seen the boundless prairies of the Great West and 
North West will recognize the truth of the following 
desctiption, while the moralizing on the interminable 
struggle for existence that forces on every one’s thoughts 
the great problem of evil in a world so beautiful rises 
naturally in the mind of a poet-artist like Lefroy. Those 
who have not seen the vision of myriads of buffalos 
blackening the green prairie to the horizon or partici- 
pated in a buffalo hunt will understand as they read how 
much they have lost: 

“We. left 
The silent forest, and day after day 
jreat prairies swept beyond our aching sight 
Into the measureless west ; uncharted realins, 
Voiceless and calm, save when tempestuous wind 
Rolled the rank herbage into billows vast, 
And rushing tides, which never found a shore. 
And tender clouds, and veils of morning mist 
Cast flying shadows, chased by flying light, 
Into interminable wildernesses, 
Flushed with fresh blooms, deep perfumed by the rose, 
And murmurous with flower-fed bird and bee. 
The deep grooved bison paths like furrows lay, 
Turned by the cloven hoofs of thundering herds 
Primeval, and still travelled as of yore. 
' And gloomy valleys opened at our feet-— 
Shagged with dust cypresses and hoary pine ; 
And sunless gorges, rummaged by the wolf, 
Which through long reaches of the prairie wound, 
Then melted slowly into upland vales, ~ 
Lingering, far stretched amongst the spreading hills. 
Brock. What charming solitudes! And life was there! 





Lerroy. Yes, life was there! inexplicable life, 

Still wasted by inexorable death. 

There had the stately stag his bottle field— 

Dying for mastery among his hinds. 

There vainly sprung the affrighted antelope, 

Beset by glittering eyes and hurrying feet, 

The dancing grouse at their insensate sport, 

Heard not the stealthy footstep of the fox ; 

The gopher on his little earthwork stood, 

With folded arm, unconscious of the fate 

That wheeled in narrowing circles overhead, 

And the poor mouse, on heedless nibbling bent, 

Marked not the silent coiling of the snake, 

At length we heard a deep and solemn sound— 

Erupted moanings of the troubled earth 

Trembling beneath innumerable feet. 

A growing uproar blending in our ears, 

With noise tumultuous as ocean’s surge, 

Of bellowings, fierce breath and battle shock, 

And ardor of unconquerable herds. ; 

A multitude whose trampling shook the plains, 

With discord of harsh sound and rumblings deep, 

As if the swift revolving earth had struck, 

And from some adamantine peak recoiled.— 

Jarring. At length we topped a high-browed hill— 

The last and loftiest of a file of such— 

And, lo! before us lay the tameless stock, 

Slow-wending to the northward like a cloud! 

A multitude in motion, dark and dense— 

Far as the eye could reach, and farther still, 

In countless myriads stretched for many a league. 
Brock, You fire me with the picture! What a scene! 
Lurroy. Nation on nation was invillaged there, 

Skirting the flanks of that imbanded host ; 

With chieftains of strange speech and port of war, 

Who, battle-armed, in Weather-brawny bulk, 

Roamed fierce and free in huge and wild content, 

These gave Tecumseh greetings fair and kind, 

Knowing the purpose havened in his soul, 

And he, too, joined the chase as few men dare ; 

For I have seen him, leaping from his horse, 

Mount a careering bull in foaming flight, 

Urge it to fury o’er its burden strange, 

Yet cling tenacious, with a grip of steel, 

Then, by a knife-plunge, fetch it to its knees 





Ve time is very close at hand when it will be neces- 
sary for those who have not as yet done so to make 
a choice of a college, if they intend to take a college 
course. This is, perhaps, the second greatest question a 
student has to settle—namely: ‘‘Whet college shall I 
attend ?” the only greater question being, ‘‘What shall be 
my life work ?” : : 
When one sits down to think of these two questions, 
there is little wonder that he shrinks from them, and 
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longs for some guiding mind to settle these greatest of 
problems for him. Happy indeed may be the one whose 
life is planned by another! Yet would we willingly sit 
quietly aside and take no part in deciding our own 
future? Nay, we cannot act thus indifferently ; we are 
compelled to take some part in determining our own fate. 

Now, since these questions must be settled and We, as 
principals in the transactions, must take some part in the 
solution of them, let us set to at once. 

There are many questions to be asked and answered 
before determining upon the college which is to be our 
Alma Mater. 
college, its opportunities for work, its surroundings, the 
courses of study, the class of students in attendance, its 
Societies, its reputation, and so on through an unlimited 
list. Then we must base our decision largely upon what 
Wwe expect to do in after years. All these things are 
necessary to be known before making the great choice. 

But there is one other thing which we think much 
more important than any of the foregoing. It is, indeed, 
too lightly regarded, or even passed over altogether, by 
young men who make their own decision of their college. 
This is the moral influence by which the institution is 
surrounded, The question of moral character should be 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest factor in making up 
the decision. Many a young man would cull this merely 
Sentimentalism, and sneer at it and attempt to laugh it 
down ; but it cannot be got rid of so easily. How many 
& man has been literally ruined, simply by his disregard of 
this most important element of a college make up. 

We are led to make these remarks because we under- 
Stand that one of the largest anil most powerful American 


( . 
Colleges has endorsed, by adoption, a text-book on Moral | 


Philosophy, written by an atheist who holds a chair in that 
college. We are not positive of the facts in the case, but 
We have been informed on reasonably good authority that 
Such is the case. 

If this be true, it would he extremely dangerous for a 
young man to come under the instruction of such a pro- 
fessor, We would not for a moment grant that atheism 
18 gaining ground, or that it will ever triumph over the 
truth, On the contrary, truth is spreading and fast 
Saining, It was only about eighteen months ago that a 
Professor in one of our largest colleges, who had been a 
firm disbeliever, became an active and ardent Christian, 
and he has declaved his reasons for his action in a printed 
Pamphlet for the benefit of those who choose to read it. 
Still it would be dangerous for a young man to he placed 
Under the instruction of a disbeliever, especially when his 
disbelief is directly in connection with the subject 
Studied, A young man is not prepared to grapple with 
Such questions with such great odds against him, not be- 
Mtge atheis:n ia so strong, but simply because of the un- 
qual conditions on which the opposing sides work. 

Tn 4 college course a man can be made or a man can be 
TUined. It depends upon his character, to be sure ; but, 
Nevertheless, it depends upon his surroundings, 


ve we I andi r ‘i 
We want to know the standing of the | Errett, A. E. Bolton, W. D. Harvie. 





‘railway lines on this continent. 





Let those who.have not yet decided consider carefully, 
they they may decide wisely. If any have decided 
thoughtlessly, let them reconsider before it is too late, 


NDOwWw-.- 





MENT SCHEME, 


"THE enrolled members of this branch lately fonned at 
I the College are as follows : 
Mepicrxe,—J. C. Connell, E. Mundell, F.C. Heath, 
J. V. Anglin, W. Coy, H. Mitchell, M. Robertson, A. J. 


Tuxotocy.—A, Givan, J. Steele, J. W. H. Milne, A, 
Gandier, L. Perrin, S$. Childerhose, W. G. Mills, A. Me. 
Rossie, G. R. Lang, D. J. Highland, 

Arts.—G. J. Smith, L. Irving, H. Dunning, W, A, 
Stuart, J. A. McDouald, H. Lavell, ), Strachan, A.C. 
Hay, R. Whiteman, J. Hales, J. Kirk, W. Ss. Morden, 
G. W. Morden, A. K. H. McFarlane, T. G, Alen, QO. L. 
Kilborn, L. 1. Loekhead, A. H. D. Ross, H. L, Leask, J. 
C. Cameron, E. Pirie, G. E. Hartwell, J. 0, Claxton, W, 
J. Holderoft, J. W. Muirhead, G. EF, Dyde, A. G. Far- 
rell, W. Nicol, W. A. Cameron, W. H, Cornett, C. 2. 
Dupuis, C. A. D. Fairfield, W. R. Givens, J. McFarland, 
J. Maclennan, F. R. Parker, H. Wilson, H, Rossi. §. 
Richards. 


WORLD TIME. 
°JCHE Astronomer-Royal of Great Britain delivered a 
| lecture last month at the Royal Institution, which 
shows that he is a complete convert to the Chancelloy’s 
proposal that there should be a common world time instead 
of the innumerable time reckonings now in vogue, A 
great step was taken in the direction of Dr. Fleming's 
proposal, when the managers of the American and Cana- 
dian Railways adopted in 1883 five time standards for 
this continent, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 hours respectively later than 
Greenwich, instead of the seventy-five different local 
times previously in use on their railroads, These five 
standards are now used on 97 per cent. of all the miles of 
Another step in advance 
was taken in 1884 when the International Conference held 
at Washington recommended the adoption of the meridian 
of Greenwich as the zero for longitude, and the Greenwich 
civil day (commencing at Greenwich midnight and reckoned 
from 0 to 24 hours) as the standard for time reckoning. 
The inconveniences of having five time standards on this 
continent are so great that in the near future a common 
standard, 6 hours slow by Greenwich, is sure to be adopted 
for railways and telegraphs, unless the more radical step 
of universal time is adopted. The Astronomer- Royal is 
decidedly in favour of taking the radical step at once, As 
he puts it, ‘The question for the future seems to be 
whether it will be found more troublesome to change the 
hours for labor, sleep and meals once for allin any par- 
ticular place, or to be continually changing them in com- 
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munications from place to place, whether by railway, 
telegraph or telephone. If this change were 
to come about, the terms noon and midnight would still 
preserve their present meaning with reference to local 
time and the position of the sun iu the sky, but they 
would cease to be inseparably associated with 12 0’clock.” 
All that is necessary to get into our heads is that changing 
the hour for labour, or sleep, or dinner is not changing 
the time. On the contrary, the time would be kept 
exactly instead of loosely as it is when we go by the sun, 

We congratulate the Chancellor on the success which 
he has already had in converting the scientific and practi- 
cal world to his common-sense, far-seeing views. The 
universal adoption of a common time and the division of 
the day into 24 hours instead of into two halves of 12 
hours each is at hand. A reference to p. 49 of part I of 
the Calendar just issued will show that the Professor of 
Physics has taken the matter by the forelock. 





MISSIONARY ASSOCIA TION. 


HE final-year men from Divinity Hall are to take 
charge of the following congregations this summer : 

Mr. Jas, Grant, Toronto Junction. 

Mr. David Millar, Crawford, Owen Sound. 

Mr. Alex. McAuley, Mississippi. 

Mr, And. Patterson, Egansville. 

-Mr. Arpad Givan, L’Amable, Kingston Presbytery. 

Mr, Wm. Allen, Bryson, Que. 

Mr. Neil Campbell, Oliver’s Ferry. 

Mr. Robt Gow, Manitoba. 

Mr. John McLeod, Antwerp, N. Y. 

Mr, F. W. Johnston, Chaumount, N. Y. 

The other students who are going out on the mission- 
field this ‘summer have been assigned to the following 
Presbyteries : 

Lanark and Renfrew.—J, W. H. Milne, J. M. McLean. 

Brockville.—D. J. Hyland, J. J. Wright, R. White- 
man, Hugh Ross, D. D. McDonald. 

Kingston.—W. G. Mills, 8. Childerhose, Johnson Hen- 
deraon, D. L, Dewar, J. Rattray, J. McKinnon, W. H. 
Cornett, P. A. McLeod, J. A. Reddon, 

Peterborough, —J . A. McDonald. 

Lindsay. —Louis Perrin, 

Barrie.—R, J, Sturgeon, T. Cosgrove. 

St. Thomas.—alf, Gandier, 

Owen Sound.—J, H. Buchanan, John McNeil. 

Le regular business meeting of this Association was 
_ held on Saturday, the 10th, the President in the 
rae a President reported that he had received from 
i te han the Home-Mission grant of $3.00 per Sabbath 
lon davis re the K. & P. R, supplied by the Associa- 
tink ch ig the winter months, The Secretary reported 
at about 150 circulars had been sent to former members 
of the Association and to graduates of the College solicit- 
ing their aid in Foreign Mission Work, but that so far 








very few had responded. As regards the students the 
report was more encouraging, it showel that the majority 
of the members had subscribed very willingly according to 
their ability. The members who are leaving this year 
are likely to show former members a good example, they 
at least are going to remember the Association by sending 
an annual subscription, The Association is undertaking 
more work this spring than ever before, and itis to be 
hoped that all the members will do their utmost to in- 
crease the funds and to enlist the sympathy of friends. 








BE&CHER’S SIMPLE TEST, 


ss MAN of my age is, of course, liable to a loss of men- 

A tal ability, either sudden or gradual. Naturally, I 
have thought of it frequently. As I could hardly expect 
to discern the depreciation in myself, I have settled on a’ 
simple and effectual test, The aspect of my congregation, 
as they listen to my preaching, is fully as familiar to me 
as my face. is to them. Any change in them would cer- 
tainly be apparent to me. I know exactly by their mani- 
festations when they are thrilled, when they are amused, 
when they are careless, when they are bored, and, when- 
ever I see that they are more than temporarily put into 
the last two conditions by my preaching, I shall stop. 
Seriously, now, I shall preach just as long as I hold the 
interested attention of my people, and no longer. They 
will inevitably let me know when my sermons become 
disliked,” 

Just so, That is the secret of success in a great many 
instances, viz.: To know when to stop. Having found 
that, you can almost invariably secure the good will of 
your hearers. On the other hand, let the substance of 
your discourse be ever so good, if too protracted you spoil 
the whole effect, and you draw upon yourself unpleasant. 
criticism from your hearers, but if you are careful to 
notice when your hearers are about to be bored, and then 
stop, you will escape the charge of trying to make a long 
harangue out of nothing. So long as you hold the un- 
divided attention of your hearers your words of instruc- 
tion will be appreciated. This matter applies as well to 
lectures as to sermons, But some professors do not seem 
to notice, or if they do notice, they do not seem to care 
whether they are lecturing too fast or whether the stu- 
dents are bored or not. Another striking fact is the im- 
patience and desire to ‘“‘hurry along” when a Prof. come to 
a difficult part of his work. The result is an imperfect. 
grasp of the matter in hand and a consequent contempt 
for the whole subject taught. It is good training for the 
mind to work out those difficulties for itself but we ques- 
tion if it is time well spent, especially when the assistance 
of a professor is available. It is a great pity some of vur 
professors conld not discover this ‘‘sermon” of Beecher. 
We have no doubt good results would follow. The matter 
might be referred to the professors of the Royal College 
for investigation. Here is a chance for some one of our 
Medical professors to immortalize his name. Could he 
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uot secure a little of the ‘‘virus” from Beecher and by a | 


Series of innoculations make some of our lightning- 
tongued professors see themselves as others gee them. 
The summer holidays are now at hand and afford good 
time for experiment. There is room for another ‘Pas. 
teur” and why should it not be a professor from the 
Royal? If it works successfully on the Arts professors it 
may also be used with good results ou some of the Medical 
Professors, 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
SL HMOLARSHIPS, 
To the Editor of the Queen’s College Journal ; 

Much dissatisfaction has been felt by the students who 
do not intend to go in for the ministry, owing to the 
Manner in which “close” scholarships are awarded. It 
Seems very arbitrary that a distinction should be made in 
the awarding of scholarships between Arts students who 
intend going in for the ministry, and those who have not 
this intention. Any one would naturally suppose that the 
Student who takes the scholarship ina class also takes 
first place in the standing of that class, but this is very 
Seldom or never the case, It is plainly an injustice to 
the students who stand at the head of a class to have the 
Nane of the man who comes quite low down published as 
the Scholarship man of that class. 

I would suggest that “close” scholarships be no longer 
®warded in the Arts classes, but that they he retained in 
the hands of the Senate and presented to those students in 
each class whom they think deserve them ; or better still 
let Scholarships be done wway withaltogether. It is very 
desirable that some method should be adopted to remedy 
this Unsatisfactory state of affairs. 





SCHOLARSHIP. 


ADDITIONS Tro THE SVAFF. 
To the Buitor of the Queen’s Colleye Journal : 

Now that the session of ’85-’86 has almost come to a 
Close we can begin to*look forward to the work 
Of next term. All can see that Queen’s is progressing at 
& wonderful rate in regard to the number of students in 
attendance, but we are sorry to see that the number of 
Professors and tutors is still very limited. We are glad 

° find, however, that the University Endowment Asso- 
rapa formed for the purpose of remedying this defect, 

Meeting with great success in all parts of the country 
where branches have been formed, and also that the stu- 

cuts themselves are taking an active part in the scheme. 
Sage Suggest that the first addition to the profes- 
chk at staff be made by the appointment of an assistant to 

Worthy Professor of Mathematics, N. F, Dupuis. 

ae bas of this class is altogether too much for one 
ee and itis really remarkable that Prof, Dupuis has 
It so long and so well. Many able mathematicians 

®ve gone ont from Queen’s and when an assistant pro- 
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fessor of mathematics is appointed by all means let him 
be a Queen’s man. From such mer as Connell, McColl, 
Horsey and the like, a most suitable assistant could easily 


be selected. 
M. ATHEMATICUS, 


DUTIES ON BIBLEs., 
To the Editor of the Queen’s College Journal : 


I want to use your columns to point out to the leaders 
of our University a duty which lies very near their door, 
but which has never yet been taken up. Let me in a few 
words tell the cirenmstance which has only now forced 
utterance to a conviction long before held, Subscribing 
for ‘“‘Parker’s People’s Bible,” a work of which many of 
your readers will know, I accepted the Xmas offer, ninety 
cents per volume, but found that, before the hook was for- 
warded from Customs, I would have to send 16 cents. 
Now the annoyance and expense for even one volume wag 
too much, but with the prospect of this being repeated 
24 other times I decidedly disagreed. 

There is little need of discussing at length as to its 
wisdom, the policy of imposing such a tax on a work like 
the ‘‘People’s Bible.” No matter what I could say it 
would not much strengthen a conviction go strong already 
that such tax is wrong in its principle and irritating in its 
practice. 1s it not the plain duty of the representative 
body of our University to make its influence felt in this 
matter, for surely it shou'd have some leading place in 
saying what spirit should influence Governments in de- 
ciding what class of books shall be taxed, and what class 
shall be practically free ? 

Over and beyond this, however, I want to call attention 
to the fact that Dr. Grant in some public utterances of 
last session announced that this very question would be 
taken up by a destinguished graduate now a D.Se. of 
Queen’s. That promised paper has never yet appeared, 
though the need of it has not at all become legs, 


_ J. Jamieson Waren, 
Merrickyille, April 7th, 1886, 


GLADSTONE AND IRELAND, 
Vo the Editor of the Queen’s Colleye Journal : 

No event now in progress the world over ig attracting 
more universal comment than the bill recently brought 
forward by Mr. Gladstone, granting a form of Home Rule 
to Ireland. The expectancy which ushered in the intro- 
duction of the bill, the immense interest staked on the 
issue of the event, the triumphant march of the veteran 
statesman to the House of Commons, and the memorable 
speech he delivered on the occasion all tended to call 
forth a degree of interest and enthusiasm never before wit. 
nessed within the walls of ancient Westminster, Probably 
no event has occurred since the trial of Warren Hastings 
which called forth such splendor and such oratory, 
Whether the bill will pass or not, itis difficult to forecast, 
but it has certainly marked an advanced stage in British 
politics, when an individual, in the face of such an unre- 
lenting antagonist and with his erstwhije trusty support- 
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ers fast deserting his banner, has the courage unassisted to | 
bring forward a measure inaugurating such sweeping re- 
forms and fraught with so much interest to the Empire, 
It has done more; for in granting the requests of the 
Trish even in a measure, however incommensurate, or 
rather in the proposing of these reforms by the recog- 
nized leader of British progress, England has virtually 
acknowledged that her reign of coercion in Ireland has 
been a lamentable failure. We in Canada who enjoy 
independence in everything but name cannot see any- 
thing arbitrary in the demands of the Irish people. Our 
parliament has passed unanimous resolutions in favor of 


Home Rule. The leading press of Canada advocate the | 


cause, Gentlemen of recognized public merit not only in 
Canada but the world over agree that self-government 
advances the interests of a people. But apparently there 
are many in England, and patriotic individuals too let us 
hope, who hold different views. Immense demonstrations 
are being hel for the purpose of creating opposition to 
the bill. Every great reform, however, has had to face 
the same opposition. Wilberforce struggled for upwards 
of a quarter of a century before his noble purpose was 
accomplished. The measure, as it stands at present, may 
not meet with the approval of the House, but it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that there can still be found statesmen 
in, England who divesting themselves of every interested 
motive will fave the issue squarely, and, out of the present 
chaos succeed in framing such a form of Home Rule as 
will reconcile the Irish and at the same time secure the 


safety and permanency of the Empire. ee 


DIVINITY: HALL. 

NOTHER session is almost at its close and all the stu- 
dents in the Hall unite in saying that it has been a 

very pleasant and profitable one. There is much reason 
for thankfulness to (tod for the mercies of the past ses- 
sion. The majority of the boys have enjoyed very good 
health and have been enabled to attend to their work 
without interruption. Some have been called upon to 
mourn the loss of those dear to them. These have had 
the sympathy of their fellow students in their bereave- 
ment, and all have felt that such lessons but remind that 
here there is “no abiding place.” The ‘‘eleven” now move 
around the halls with a light step, and a happy look ; but 
still there is a little sadness in their tone when they speak 
of bidding good bye to “Good Old Queen’s.” They think 
of the happy days they have spent within its walls, and 
of the many friendships they have formed ; and now they 
realize that they are about to leave and go out into the 
world to face the stern realities of life, and to do battle 
for God and for right. No wonder that a sense of their 
responsibilities should make them sad ; but then there is 
& voice of comfort comes from the Grand Captain saying, 
“Lo Tam with you always,” and they are cheered and 
strengthened, Those who remain unite in wishing “God 








speed” to the eleven brothers who are leaving them. 
They too feel that they have the presence of the same 
Captain, and that though separated from each other, that 
they shall still be united in heart; and as all assemble 
around a common mercy-seat the common prayer will be 
“God bless us,” and. ‘(od bless our brothers.” Surely, 
whether in college or out of college, the thought that all 
are under the same Captain should stimulate to greater 
energy and earnestness in the work each has to do, know- 
ing that only in so far as faithful work is done will the 
reward be. 


Y. MGA 


A’ the annual meeting held April 3rd, after a very , 
successful report had been given in of the past year’s 
work, the followmg officers were appointed for next 
session ; 

President—Orr Bennett. 

Vice President—A. G. Allen, (Med.) 

Recording Secretary—J. G. Potter. 

Corresponding Secretary—T. R. Scott. 

Treasurer—T. B. Scott. 

Librarian—J. B, Boyd. 

COMMITTEES, 

Membership—T. B. Scott, A. E. Bolton, (Med.,) W. 
H. Cornett, J. W. H. Milne, B.A., J. A. Redden, D. D. 
McDonald. 

Religious Work—A. Gandier, B.A., J. Henderson, B. 
A., A. Fitzpatrick, W. J. Hall, J. F. Smith, A, W. 
Beall, D. Fleming. . 

Devotional—J. H. Buchanan, B.A., W. J. Mills, B.A., 
J. McKinnon, B.A., G. R, Lang, B.A., D. L. Dewar, H. 
R. Grant, B.A., J. McFarland, W. J. Patterson, W. J. 
Drummond, B.A. 





The Sunday night services which were so well attended 
last winter when held in the City Hall, were held this 
session in the rooms of the Mechanics’ Institute. This 
year the meetings were exclusively for young men and 
though the attendance was smaller than that of last year 
yet a great amount of good was done. 





Mr. J. E. K. Studd, the student-evangelist from Eng- 
land, paid the Assoviation a very interesting visit a few 
weeks ago. Nearly 200 students assembled in the after- 
noon to hear him tell about the mission work amongst the 
colleges. Mr. Studd was a greatathlete and a member of 
the Cambridge University eight. He graduated but a 
short time ago and has been visiting tho different colleges 
in the U. S. and Canada on behalf of Missions. His 
address was so pleasant that a large audience greeted him 
again at night in Convocation Hall. His visit will be long 
remembered by the students of Qneen’s and especially by 
the Y. M. C. A. men consecrating themselves to the 
foreign work. 
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PERSONAL. _ 


R. HEATH will settle down in Brantford. 





Drs. Donovan and Lane will go to Dakota. 


Dr. Keith will practice at his home at Stellerton, N. S. 


Dr. Burdett will maintain the reputation: of the Royal 
in St. Paul’. 


Dr. J. More Connerty will hang out his shingle at 
North Augusta, 





Dr, Collins will practice at Smith’s Falls and Dr, 
Gallegan at Renfrew. 


aoe ee 


Galt will be the field Sf De Dame’s labors and Hamil- 
ton that of Dr. Storms, 


Drs, Nimmo, Shaw and Smith are going to go to New 
York for further study. 


——e 


Dr. Cregyan will administer to the diseased at Battersea 
and Dr, Wright at Bath, 


Dr. Hamilton intends going to Woodhill to take the 
Practice of Dr. Miller, ’77. 

Dr. Bruce goes to the North West and Dr. Pitblado 
will go farther on to British Columbia. 


_ Dr. Mundell will heal the sick at Cataraqui and Dr. 
Cornel] will do the same at Farmersville. 


Dy. J. D. Lafferty, 71, Calgary, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the North West League recently formed -in that 
Place, 


Dr. Dickson will probably take up her residence in 
ingston and Dr. Oliver will go out to India and labor 
among the women there, 








Drs, Coy, McCardel and Mavety, who graduated this 
year from the Royal College, intend going to London, 
England, this spring to walk the hospitals there. Dr. 

Oley will go to Germany. 


An extract from one of the city papers noted in last 
umber of the JourNAL places one of our staff in a false 
light, Mr. Mills goes to Seymour for the summer months, 

® student can receive “a, call” from a congregation. As | 

vr. Mills was away from the city when the last number { 


came out he Was not consulted about the matter and hence 
the mistake, 





Sickness Seems to be rife among the students just now, 

t Joe, Foxton of the final class is confined to his room by 
* Severe attack of fever and has been consequently pre- | 
Vented from writing on his exams. Mr, A. R. Watson of | 

© first year is also prevented from attending his exams 
owing to the Same cause, Both these gentlemen have the 
*ympathy of all their fellow students, 








>kCOLLEGE WOREDI< 


ARVARD is considering a proposition to shorten 
the length of its course to three years, 


A poem of one hundred lines has to be written by every 
Senior at Trinity, before he graduates, 


The University of Pennsylvania has received a bequest 
of $60,000 for the investigation of spiritualism, 








Eighty students were recently suspended at Oxford 
University for locking some college officers in a room, 


Cornell men are debarred from examination in any 
study from which they have been absent fifteen per cent. 
of the recitations, 


A young Japanese noble who graduated at Rutgers last 
year carried off two prizes, one for the best oration, 
another for the best work done in History. 


The senior class of Columbia wil} 
and $1200 to the purchase of books 
library of that college, as 


and 


devote between $800 


on one subject for the 
a class memorial, 


A Chinese student has invented a chart thirty-six by 
twenty inches, which shows completely the history of 
English Literature, from 1350 to 1829, The chart hag 
been approved by the professors of Harvard, Yale and 
Brown. 


A new system of college government hag been 
at Harvard. In the future its college 
managed by five members of the faculty, 
President, and sixteen students selected 
graduates. 


adopted 
affairs will be 
chosen by the 
by the under- 


The construction of a building for a Methodist Univer- 
sity has been commenced in New Orleans, The building 
is to cost about $40,000 and will accommodate 160 stu- 
dents with private rooms, dining halls, chapels and revi- 
tation rooms. 


The great English Universities, Oxford and Cambridge, 
have made arrangements by which women can Bivend: a 
large number of lectures. Italy, too, hag opened its 
seventeen universities to women, and Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark have allowed them to enter, 





According to the Japan Gazette, the progress of Latiniz. 
ing the Japanese alphabet is making great progress, Two 
oB learned societies of Tokio have resolved to print 
‘ ry ficial reports in the Roman characters, and the 
a type is already employed by several newspapers, 


The oldest colleges in the United States stand thus in 
respect to age :—Harvard, Mass., 1638 ; William and 
Mary, Virginia, 1693 ; Yale, Conn., 1701; Princeton, 
New Toney, 1738 ; Columbia, New York, 1754; Dart- 


mouth, New Hampshire, 1770; Hampden-Sidney, Vir- 
ginia, 1775.—Zz. 
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<220.2 0H NOBIS NOBILEUS:: 


A N emerald—A Freshman. 





We withhold the name of the Junior who was found 
the other evening assisting his girl in the domestic occu- 
pation of paring potatoes. Practising a little, that is all, 





In reply to the question “what is Art, Beauty, Poetry, 
Truth, Right, Society, a Thing, Matter, Mind 2” a Boston 
philosophical young lady answered : 

“Art is the joyous externalizing of inwardness,” 

“Poetry is the hampered soul leaping at verity. 

‘*Truth is the so-ness of the as-it-were. 

“Right is the awful yes-ness of the over-soul meditating 
on the how-ness of the thing. 

“Society is the heterogeneous, buying peace with the 
homogencity. 

‘‘A thing is an is-ness. 

“Matter is is-ness possessed of some-what-ness, 

‘*Mind is an am-ness,” 





A goodly number from the various classes were seen, 
the last morning of the term, wearing very high collars. 
They (the collars) seemed to be very useful in keeping the 
heads. of their wearers from drooping, after gazing at the 
examination reports, 


Prof. (to class in Philosophy).--‘‘Some phrenologists 
think that the brain is powerful in proportion to its con- 
volutions, forming what might be called batteries ; yet a 
ram’s brain is the most convoluted of all brains.” 

Student.—‘‘Lots of battery there.” 


Prof. in Political Economy: ‘‘What is the result 
when the landlord asks as much rent as he can get?” 
John A. McD.: “He don’t get it.” 





The hardest man in College to teach anything is a 
Sophomore, because he knows just enough to tickle his 
vanity without knowing sufficient to appreciate the 
brilliant reach of his stupidity. 


r a] : 
When S h found he could not raise a moustache 


on his upper lip, he compromised matters by raising one 
on his chin, 











‘ Marlborough was sometimes a Whig and sometimes a 

: P . : 

ory. Still, he was always whigtorious, and when he 
¢ The 

was a Whig he was notoryous. Saves? 


Student in Eng. Lit. class: ‘This poem was written 
by Keats before his death.” 


FOUR EPITAPHS. 
Deep wisdom—swelled head— 
Brain fever—he’s dead— 
A Senior. 
False, fair—hope fled— 
Heart broken—he’s dead— 
A Junior. 





Went skating—'tis said— 
Floor hit him—-he’s dead— 
A Sophomore. 


Milk Parmer—not fed— 
Starvation—he’s dead— 
A Freshman. 
A young lady on being asked why women kiss one 
another, while men never do, replied, “because we 
haven’t anything better to kiss and men have.” 





A clergyman who owns a farm found his hired man 
sitting on the plough, resting his horses. Said the 
clergyman: “John, wouldn’t it be a good plan for you 
to have a scythe with you anil be cutting a few of these 
bushes along the fence while the horses are resting.” 
“Yes, sir,” said John, ‘And waldn’t it be weel for you to 
hae a tub of taties in the poolput and when the folks 
were singin’ to peel them ready for the pat?” 

“Smith,” said a Clarence street lawyer to his clerk, 
‘why weren’t you at the office earlier this morning ?” 
“Beg pardon, sir, but I’m a reformer. T believe that the 
office should seek the man, not the man the office.” 


Papa (soberly)-—‘‘That was quite a monstrosity you had 
in the parlor, last evening.” Maud .(nettled)—‘‘Indeed ! 
That must depend on one’s understanding of the term 
‘moustrosity.’” Papa (thoughtfully)—-‘‘Well, two heads 
on one pair of shoulders, for example.” 


Acertain Theologue of vocal fame called at a King street 
drug-store to purchase a tooth-brush. The clerk set out 
a box of brushes from which said Theologue took a four- 
sided nail brush, and after carefully examining it, said: 
“Humph ! I'd like to know how a man’s going to get that 
thing into his mouth ?” 


The papers that come from Qu’ Appelle, tra-la, 
All say that the Inguns will rise ; 
These papers have got enough gall, tra-la, 


1 Tf they think that their rumours appal, tra-la, 


They do not cause even surprise; 
And that’s what we mean when we say that they lie, 
When they say that the Inguns will rise by-and-by. 


The papers that come from Qu’Appelle, tra-la, 
Have nothing to do with the case ; 

The reporters these stories who scrawl, tra-la, 

Are liars and cheats one and all, tra-la, 

They're certainly ’way off their base, 

And that’s what we mean when we say or we sing 
“You bet that the Inguns won’t rise in the spring.” 


A class in the University are finding considerable fault 
because they can’t hear their instructor, They say a cer- 
tain man always takes his position on the front seat, and 
keeps his mouth open so wide as to obstruct all sound. 
Let the nuisance (mouth) be abated. 
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ITH this issue the thirteenth year of 
the Journav’s history is brought to 
a close. Altogether it has been a most suc- 
Cessful one; and from the hearty reception 
4ccorded our college paper by the students, 
8taduates, and friends of the University, the 
Management have reason to feel that their 
efforts have been appreciated. The JouRNAL, 
however, has not reached the acme of per- 
fection, and it is to be hoped that it will con- 
tinue to increase in strength and vigor as it 
‘Ncreases in age. This year as usual we have 
ad our staff changes, delinquent subscribers 
and the ups and downs of a college paper, 
but for all this we feel that we have pro- 
Stressed and have become stronger. In 
bidding farewell to our many friends, we do 
80 with regret, but we rest satisfied in the 
’ssurance that their friendship will be as 
Cartily extended to the management of the 
OURNAL for the next session. 


OR the third term Dr. Fleming has been 

elected to fill the office of Chancellor 
of this University, and the unanimity shown 
by Queen’s men in choosing Dr. Fleming for 
the third time, is itself a tribute tothe zea] 
and energy shown by him on behalf of 
Queen’s. No gentleman more worthy could 
be found to fill the highest office of Queen’s 
University, and we all feel that an honor 
has been conferred upon ourselves by the 
appointment of Dr. Fleming. In his inaug- 
ural address, which appears in this issue, the 
Chancellor most clearly portrays the obli- 
gations which devolve upon a man of intel. 
lectual strength and the duties towards the 
general public, which he is called upon to 
perform. He pointed out that we should 
look for traces of a university education, not 
alone in the professions, so-called,but in every 
walk and condition of life, Every man, no 
matter what his business may be, is rendered 
more capable to perform his duties by a 
sound college education. 





T THE meeting of the Board of Trus- 

tees held on the 28th ult., it was re. 
ported and approved by the Board that the 
Senate had arranged to hold the matricu- 
lation examinations at the different High 
Schools in Ontario, in connection with the 
Departmental examinations, and also, that 
private arrangements had been made with 
the Universities of Victoria and Trinity Col. 
lege to appoint a common Board of Exami- 
ners for the Junior Matriculation examina. 
tions. This, we think, is a step in the right 
direction, as matriculants at each of these 
colleges will now be placed on the same 
footing. The matriculation work done at 
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the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 
will no longer be divided up as was the case 
heretofore when pupils were preparing for 
entrance to different colleges ; and although 
_ Toronto University has not yet joined this 
_ common Examining Board, yet we feel sure 
that the managing body of that College will 
soon feel it to be to their advantage to do 
so. We may look upon the formation of this 
Board as the first step to common exami- 
nations for the B. A. degree. 





N CONVOCATION day, the 28th ult., 

the 45th session of Queen’s University 
was formally declared closed. Looking back 
over the past year we cannot help congratu- 
lating ourselves over the marked advance of 
the University, even in so short atime. The 
Freshmen classes in Arts and Medicine were 
the largest that have up to the present en- 
tered Queen’s, and the number of graduates 
this year surpasses all previous records. 
This is a fact worth of notice, for it is the 
most effectual way of showing the advance- 
ment of the University. Every year an in- 
creased number of students are coming from 
the -West, thus showing that Queen’s is 
making a name for itself where a few years 
ago it was comparatively unknown. The 
Maritime Provinces, also, send a large num- 
ber of their sons to Queen’s, and we hope 
before long to welcome their daughters as 
well, in our halls. This year has also seen 
renewed and redoubled efforts on the part of 
the friends of Queen’s to furnish her with 
the best Possible equipments. Our worthy 
Chancellor, Dr. Fleming, originated what is 
now so widely known as the Endowment 
Scheme and the marked success which at- 
tended it,showed Clearly the love for Queen’s 
cherished by all her friends, and their deter- 
mination that she should be well equipped 
in every way. We understand that some ad- 
ditions will be made to the staff by the 
beginning of next session. 





N EXAMINATION is generally under- 
stood to be for the purpose of finding 

out what the student knows about the sub- 
ject on which he is examined, but some Pro- 
fessors seem to have the idea that an exami- 
nation is for the purpose of finding out what 
the student does not know about the given 
subject, and they accordingly set papers of a 
most catchy and cranky character. This 
style of paper is most contemptible, as it is 
by chance almost altogether that correct 
answers are given to such questions. A man 
may be ever so well up in the general 
principles, and outlines of a subject, but may 
be ‘caught’ by a paper ofthis nature. Clear- 
ly such a style of examination paper is ab- 
surd and unjust. Again, certain Professors 
seem to think that it speaks well of their 
class when a large number are “plucked” in 
it. Tous at least it seems just the reverse, 
for surely it augurs ill of the Professor’s 
ability to lecture and to impart knowledge 
when a large per centage of those to whom 
he lectures are incapable of understanding 
him. Either this is the case or the paper he 
setson his examination is not consistent with 
his lectures ; this last is surely wrong, for the 
student cannot be supposed to have any 
great knowledge of the subject outside of 
the lectures he receives ; and to pluck a man 
on what he is not supposed to know cannot 
be justified in any way. While speaking 
of examinations we might mention a plan 
that, in our opinion, would tend to lessen the 
large amount of ‘cram’ done before the final 
examinations in the spring. It seems to us 
that a student who makes over forty per 
cent. on his monthly examinations is quite 
capable of surpassing that per centage on 
the final examinations; therefore, why not 
allow this forty per cent. on the monthlies to 
count as a pass, giving thestudent, however, 
the option of writing on the final examination 
for rank. This we think would create much 
more interest in the monthly examinations. 
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CONVOCATION. 

"THE Annual Convocation for the session of 85-86 was 

held in Convocation Hall on the 27th ult. After 
the Opening prayer by Rev. J. K. McMorine, chaplain of 
the day,.Dr. Grant announced the appointment of Sand- 
ford Fleming, C.M.G., LL.D., to the position of Chan- 
cellor of Queen’s University. The oath of office having 
been administered Dr Fleming was formally declared 
Chancellor of the University and was then arrayed in the 
Magnificent robes of that office. ‘These ceremonies being 
Concluded the Chancellor delivered following address : 

THE CHANCELLORS ADDRESS, 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor, Members of Convocation, Ladies 
and Gentlemen :-— 

As there can be ‘no duty more agreeable or more hon- 
ourable than that which arises from association with this 
Seat of learning, I was prepared, when I vacated the 
chair at last Convocation, to fulfil the obligations of a less 
Prominent and dignified position than that of Chancellor, 
I would gladly have continued my connection with 
“Queen’s” ag a Trustee or as @ more humble member of 
the Endowment Association recently formed. I have, 
however, again been called to this distinguished position, 
and, although no stranger within these walls, it is with 
diffidence that I again assume its duties. For I am ever 
Sensible of my deficiencies and the absence of those high 
Qualifications which others possess, and which I venerate 
80 profoundly. Nevertheless, if I feel called upon to ac- 
cept the responsibilities your desire imposes, I must 
€xpregs my grateful sense of the confidence which has 

en extended to me. I can only add my assurance that 
it will be my anxious desire to do all that in me lies to 
Serve’the University with what powers I can command, 
and to extend her career of usefulness to our common 
Country, 

Tam sure that I can look with confidence for the same 
Support and indulgence in the performance of my duties, 
With which I have hitherto been favoured; and I am im- 
Pelled to make this acknowledgment, that if success has 
attended my incumbency during the past six years, it has 

“en Wholly owing to the wisdom of the Council with whom 

have been associated, and tothe friendly aid and co-oper- 
ation of the distinguished Principal who watches over the 
interests of “Queen’s” with such vigilance and zeal. 

Custom has established that the inauguration of a 

hancellor shall be met on his part by a declaration of 
a Views and opinions, generally on some special subject 
of Inquiry, or on topics, which at the time, appeal to 
Public attention. I shall venture to trespass for a few 
omente only on your attention, and I must ask your 
ndulgence while I submit to you some thoughts which 
‘ve weight on my own mind and which may possibly 
Meet with sympathy in other quarters, 
; The idea ‘ppears more or less to prevail that Universi- 
les and Colleges, in respect to the advantages obtainable 
oe them, are limited to a comparatively narrow and 
ntracted sphere of usefulness. First, there is the theory 


that the years devoted to university life are simply means 
to a personal end, that their value is represented by the 
Degree obtained, that they are necessary, mainly, if not 
wholly, to prepare inen for the learned professions go- 
euled: Divinity, Law and Medicine. Again, it is affirm. 
ed that the chief end of a university education js the 
mental development of the student; that mere intellectual 
gymnastics is the object of a liberal education ; that the 
student is to be considered the end in himself; and that 
the process of study is simply a means of invigorating and 
developing individual mental strength, and that the 
knowledge that springs incidentally from it ig of second- 
ary importance. 

Iam unable, wholly, to agree with these views. In my 
humble judgment they are alike based on error, and are 
deficient in breadth. Moreover, I hold they give rise to 
a tone of thought which is cramping to 8enerous minds 
and provocative of selfishness. 

Good: education should always have in view noble and 
useful ends. In the age we live, it is not Possible to 
ignore utilitarian necessities, and if we take for our pos- 
tulate that all good is useful, and that the Greatest good 
is most useful, we are prepared to consider the question : 
what is the true purpose of the years passed in a univer. 
sity? Our search for a reply soon leads us beyond the 
student himself, and we find that we must endeavour to 
understand the position of the teacher, and take a proper 
estimate of his most important functions, We must, | at 
the same time, place in the first consideration. of import- 
ance, the proficiency which, as a body, the students may 
attain. For itis they who, in their manhood, have to 
play an important part in leavening the masses for good 
and in elevating the community in which they are to 
move. The young men may enter the professions, they 
may become merchants, they may cultivate the soil; 
whatever line of life they may follow, we may be sure 
that the students of to-day will be the builders and lead- 
ers of society in their turn, and it is to them we must look 
for those influences which are best calculated to benefit 
the public generally. 

The student, after years of study within the walls of 
any university, his mind disciplined and formed into an 
instrument for the exercise of the highest energy of which 
he is capable, surely he cannot rest content in compla- 
cently looking upon his scholarship as a Possession which 
is all his own. He cannot retire within himself to live 
within the circle of his own hopes and feelings, indifferent 
to the claims which society has upon him. I have heard 
such a character compared to a chronometer without 
hands, The instrument may be skilfully constructed 3 it 
may be stamped with the name of the most eminent 
watchmaker; it may be perpetually wound up and kept 
in movement, but as a guide, to direct and control men in 
their daily duties, it is useless. 

For what purpose were universities established by wise 
founders? For what object are buildings erected by 
liberal citizens? For what are universities endowed by 
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generous benefactors? For what are the most learned 
and capable teachers sought in every direction? T cannot 
but say that my own ideas are entirely wrong if the whole 
is not for the general public welfare. And, further, it 
seems to me that each individual student who receives a 
university education, whatever his future walk in life, 
carries with him obligations of no mean order. 

As ina university, we have not merely the elements of 
one branch of learning, but the accumulated means of all 
scientific and literary research, all past experience, all 
acquired knowledge ; as a university is established, not 
for the present age only, but for every age; so also its 
advantages are not merely for the benefit of the individual 
student, but for the general benefit of all within its influ- 
ence. The man who is privileged to receive university 
training is placed in possession of @ precious trust, which 
he is morally bound not to waste, or neglect, or misapply. 
His education will indeed have failed in every particular 
if the principle has not been indelibly impressed on his 
mind that his duty is to employ all his acquisitions of 
knowledge, his culture, his invigorated powers, for the 
benefit of his fellow-men, and for the advancement of the 
cause of true civilization and natural well-being. 

It is not to be expected that universities convert or- 
dinary men into intellectual giants, but they can elevate 
moderate powers to a higher standard. Education can- 
not create mind, but it unfolds and strengthens what 
mental vigour nature has conferred, and it can discipline 
and develop all the faculties. Any system of education 
is simply incomplete if it does not inculcate that the uni- 
versity student is under decp obligations to others less 
favoured, and to his country; and in accepting a Degree 
he takes, as it were, an oath of fealty and gives his pledge 
that the impressions which his mind and heart have re- 
ceived from his Alma Mater will influence his whole life 
whatever his future sphere of activity. 

It is not then in the professions alone we should look 
for the unmistakable traces of university training. It 
should be found in every walk of life. In agriculture, in 
commerce, in manufactures, even in the subordinate posi- 
tions arising from varied circumstances, and what posi- 
tion, however humble, is antagonistic to the doctrine that 
he who fills it should. be sustained by the desire to 
advance the interests and elevate the tone of public and 
private morality. 

T ask if we may not claim that we have here the main 
end of university training; to produce the highest order 
of men, prepared to take their place in the arena of life, 
capable of exerting an honourable influence in every 
sphere of effort, whether in the ordinary avocation3 of 
industry, the pulpit or the press. Men who have a pro- 
per sense of the high functions to which they are called, 
whose culture and character will unconsciously enter into 
the lives of others, disseminating und propagating good, 
present and future, thus the benefits of universities per- 
meate through the whole fabric of society; and what in a 
greater degree can promote a nation’s advancement and 





elevate the character of a community? Peculiarly can 
the appeal be made in our own country where public 
opinion so largely rules. Do we not need it in a continu- 
ally increasing degree, in order that the public will shall 
be founded on wisdom. 

Occasionally we hear it stated that there are too many 
universities. On this point the Principal has remarked, 
and I sustain his opinion, ‘‘there cannot be too many 
well equipped universities, and there cannot be too few 
poorly provided.” 

As for “ Queen’s,” we do not conceal the fact that there 
is need of a more enlarged endowment. In that respect. 
however, she is growing stronger year by year. Private 
munificence, that wonderful source of strength, has never 
been inactive, and we are gaining new friends in all 
quarters, even beyond the geographical limits of our own 
immediate Province. 

T ask is it possible for a community to possess too many 
educated men? A year ago I pointed out from this chair 
that Scotland when she had a quarter of our population, 
I referred only to the Province of Ontario—when very 
much poorer than we in Canada, and distracted by civil 
strife, she was better provided with universities than we 
are to-day in the Dominion, enjoying the blessings of 
peace and plenty. Has it ever been an accusation against 
Scotland that she possessed too many universities? Has 
she now too many students? and yet she has three times 
as many per cent. of the population as we have in Ontario. 
Has it not been the influence of her universities, acting 
through visible and invisible means on rich and poor, on 
all classes of her people, from the peer to the peasant, 
which has made the name of Scotland known, and the 
power of her training felt in every quarter of the globe? 
It is sound educational training which has given Scotland 
her character; that rectitude of purpose; that stubborn 
will; that unfaltering self-control; that patience under 
misfortune; that courage in action; that power of com- 
bination; that self-reliant honest industry; that devotion 
to duty, and that loyalty of character which as a people, 
they are known to possess. 

Shall we in Canada be satisfied to occupy an inferior 
position to the people of any country, or shall we more 
and more promote a public sentiment among all classes in 
favour of scholarships? Shall we aspire toan intellectual 
standard, which will create a national pride at home and 
command respect for our country abroad? Ought not 
every educated Canadian, wherever his fortunes may 
take him, by his whole life and character, testify to the 
worth of the institutions from which he has sprung? 

We have only to recall a single historical event which 
has occurred since the present session commenced, to note 
the wide scope opening up for the exercise of the most 
enthusiastic efforts of our educated men. 

“That event in our annals has brought us face to face 
with new nations in the west. It has opened the whole 
range of the western ocean and the islands of the Pacific 
to Canadian commerce and enterprise. 
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Tt is for us to rememher the affinity between commeree 
and education. On all sides we can trace the influence 
and munificence of the merchant and man of business, 


In no walk of life do we find greater benefactors of insti- | 


tutions of learning. It is they who give encouragement 
to study by founding libraries, endowing chairs and 
scholarships, and.by the erection of buildings. It may 
be said that there is scarcely a well-directed effort un- 
marked by some monument of their liberality. 

It is not simply the sympathy of the merchant with 
mental culture, which has always led him to befriend in- 
Stitutions of learning. His interests as well as his sym- 
pathies incline hin to their side, for we find him at once 
the patron of science and the advocate of peace. Com- 
merce has in no small degree aided in the development of 
the steam engine from a mere scientific toy to the most 
wonderful power which has ever been used by man. 
Science has pointed out to commerce how to employ the 
electric spark in -the transmission of thought from one 
continent to another, and commerce by this means has 
brought localities the most remote into close neighborhood. 
For half a century back, science and commerce have been 
co-workers and co-benefactors of mankind. They have 
indeed revolutionized our whole mode of life and thought. 
Science and commerce may be compared to twin sisters, 
For long years they have moved onwards side by side, 
with unceasing activity for the benefit of man. What 
depths have they not sounded? What seas have they 
not spanned? What heights have they not scaled ? What 
barriers have they not overcome? Hand in hand they 
have sought out the ends of the earth and brought to our 
doors a thousand comforts and elegancies, which the most 
humble may enjoy. 

It is due to these agencies, and to the influences spring- 
ing from them, that in no small degree we are, in Canada, 
ho longer a group of settlements on the banks of the St. 

awrence, remote from the great highways of the world. 
It is due to them that we find J apan, our nearest western 
neighbour, where we can watch with interest the process 
of engrafting a new civilization on an old Oriental race ; 
® race already manifesting a wonderful vitality in the 
Path of progress. Science and commerce have placed us 
on a new highway to India, whose very name carries us 
back to the morning of history—that Empire whose fabu- 
lous wealth has appealed to so many imagmations through 
80 many centuries. 

These twin agencies have also placed us midway be- 
tween Old Britain and a New Britain, growing up with a 
Marvellous growth in the Australian colonies, and we 
hail with satisfaction that we are now enabled to open 
Commercial relations, to promote identity of feeling, and 
develop a common interest in our political relationship. 
Naturally our affections turn to our kith and kin, who 
live under the same laws ; safeguarded under the same 

"85 enjoying equal freedom; and whose fortunes are 
‘United with our own, in loyalty and love tothe same 
Rreat Empire of which equally we form a part. 








= 


While we thus find our sympathies drawn towards our 
fellow-subjects beyond the Pacific, sympathies which are 
shortly to be invigorated and strengthened, we do not 
cease to love the land which gives us our daily bread, and 
which is the scene of our activities and happiness. 

If the material advancement of the Dominion hag 
brought with it new conditions of life and more extended 


| privileges, it has, at the same time, increased our require- 
; ments, widened the circle of our duties, and made our 


responsibilities greater. Our national advancement hag 
not been surpassed in modern times. We have commenced 
to take a place in the common history of the world. We 
feel as if standing on the threshold of a new age. We 
have secured an almost boundless area for agricultural 
development, with an unlimited field for commercial 
activity. But a nation cannot, with safety, confine its 
efforts to commerce and agriculture. It must have some- 
thing more than these elements of prosperity. Its aim 
must be higher, to make sure that its progress is -perma- 
nent and its position stable. 

The education of youth is one of the chief means by 
which these higher ends can be attained. To neglect the 
means is to enter upon the first step downward, It is 
not possible that Canada can be built upward to a ‘high 
rank in the scale of nations by any system of intellectual 
and moral inferiority. To advance to our true position 
we must form a high ideal, the best which wisdom and 
patriotism can devise, and unfailingly work up to that 
ideal. 

The University is an important part of the machinery 
to attain the desired results, and when I speak of the 
University, I am not unmindful, that sister institutions 
have been established with the same aims as those we 
place before us, The best understanding, blended with 
kindly feeling, exists, as it always should exist, between 
institutions of learning. If there be rivalry, itis ag 
honourable as it is desirable. All are striving for the 
same objects, and the prosperity of one is a benefit to all, 
and is gloried in by all, It gives rise to new efforts to 
attain a higher standard of excellence. If they are com- 
petitors, it isa noble cause, their rivalry is to excel in 
usefulness. Thus the universities of the Dominion in 
inculcating all that is elevating, in promulgating those 
influences which raise the moral and intellectual well. 
being of the community, cannot fail in promoting the 
material prosperity of the country, and in placing it on 
an enduring basis. 

Such, I confidently believe, is the high mission of 
“Queen’s.” Her position and usefulness are recognized in 
all quarters, she has struck her roots deep in the hearts 
and homes of our people, and I feel justified in statin g 
that if this University has obtained and continues to ob- 
tain generous sympathy and eepEee in 80 many directions, 
itis due to the truly Catholic spirit of her regulations, 
Her portals are open to all who will enter them ; no mat- 
ter the creed or race or color; and I may add, or sex of the 
student; equal advantages of education are extended to all. 
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We cherish a just pride in the men who have already 
been trained within these walls. We are full of hope for 
those who are to follow. Iam sure that I may justly 
claim for the Professors, whose life and labours have en- 
tered into this University, that it will continue to be 
their highest endeavor to send forth men imbued with 
the resolution, and trained to the capacity to widen and 
strengthen the foundations of society, by placing them 
securely on principles of truth and morality. 

May the sons of Queen’s always pursue noble ends by 
noble means. May they write their names in golden 
characters in the annals of our country. May her fair 
fame, through them, be reflected more and more as the 
years come and go, May the influence they will exercise 
contribute in no small degree to make the name and 
honour of Canada known among the nations. 

This address was received with loud applause, and all 
present showed their appreciation of the efforts put forth 
by Chancellor Fleming on behalf of Queen’s. 


The Chancellor then called on Miss M. Oliver to read 
the Valedictory of the Ladies’ Medical College. Miss 
Oliver was warmly received as she stepped forward and 
delivered the following address : 


MISS OLIVER'S VALEDICTORY. 


Mr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 

When a few years ago the question ‘“‘How shall the 
women of Canada, who are seeking a medical education, 
obtain it in their own country ?” was being considered by 
many thoughtful men and women in different parts of 
this land, the good people of this stalwart little city 
did not rest satisfied with merely talking, but most gener- 
ously put their hands in their pockets. Thus it came 
about that in a very few months the Kingston Women’s 
Medical College was areality. For this praiseworthy act 
and large-hearted liberality we who have benefitted thereby 
owea debt of gratitude which we hope in time to repay in 
some small measure by doing our utmost to promote the 
growth and progress of the College. But this new-born Col- 
lege was not to be left to feel herself an orphan; good old 
Queen’s University soon opened wide her motherly arms 
and made her one of her children. And I am here to-day 
glad to be able to tell you that her little daughter, having 
passed safely through her first teething, promises to grow 
up into useful and noble womanhood. Already her 
graduates, though so very few in numbers, are widely 
scattered, doing good faithful work, and we, the members 
of the class of ’86, would seek to go forth from her college 
ee work, filled with the same earnest wishes 
nha ne : — who have gone before us. Yet 
that te haa es eagerly looked forward to this time, now 
ae ane vs welcome it with mingled feelings of 

“regret. College days have been busy days, 
but they have been happy ones. Often in the future will 


we lift the curtain of memory and take a long look back 
on these pleasant years,—years in which we surely can- 
not have failed to catch something of the spirit of our Pro- 
fessors, something to carry away and keep ever before us 
in our endeavors to use the knowledge which they have 
aided and guided us in acquiring. To them, one and all, 
we bid a regretful farewell, as also to our many friends 
among the citizens of Kingston whose kindnesses we are 
powerless to repay save with grateful thanks. But ‘Ye 
have your reward,” The grace of hospitality like that of 
mercy is twice blessed. You have remembered our 
Lord’s words, “I was a stranger and ye took me in” on 
you falls His benediction, “In as much as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren ye did it unto Me.” 

Having been privileged to enter on and complete a 
medical course, perhaps, I may be permitted to say a very 
few words with regard to what so many of my sex seem 
to be afraid of. In attempting to acquire a knowledge of 
this wonderful body of ours the student will very probably 
at first be appalled by the vast amount of anatomical 
geography which has to be stored up in the memory. 
This feeling of dread, however, fades away, as one by one 
we make the acquaintance of the many little rivers which 
carry their life giving crimson currents to all parts of 
this strange country—the soul’s abiding place—and then 
find their way back in other and darker streams to the 
ocean whence they came, and when we have learned 
something of the numberless telegraphic messages to and 
from the great central office situated in the capital of this. 
country, we begin to think that by patient perseverance 
we may obtain at least a fair understanding of what has 
by this time become to us a most interesting study. I 
speak not only my own experience, but also the experi- 
ence of all my fellow-students, when I say that the stu- 
dent finds in medicine and surgery much of interest and 
delight. 

To those women who are contemplating a course of 


medical study, but yet are dreading to venture thereon, I 


would without hesitation say: Throw your fears aside 
and before your first session is completed you will laugh 
at your cowardice. True it does not take many lectures 
in Anatomy to firmly establish in the mind the truth of 
the old adage, ‘There is no royal road to learning,” 


but if you are not afraid of hard study there is nothing 


else which need deter you, and what work of any real 


value is accomplished save by patient earnest endeavor? 


There is at the present day a loud call to women to 
enter the profession and assert her right to relieve the 
sick and suffering of her own sex in alllands. Especially 
from our poor down trodden sisters in the East does the 
Macedonian cry sound out with a trumpet peal. Nor are 
they, while calling loudly from their barren hearts and 
cheerless homes ‘‘Come over and help us,” sitting with 
folded hands. 

A Japanese lady having in an American College gained 
a knowledge, is now practising among her country women» 
and.only the other week a Hindoo lady, Amandabal 
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Joshee, graduated from the Women’s Medical College in 
Philadelphia, and is now on her way to her native land 
to carry healing into the prison homes of her benighted 
sisters. Another Hindoo lady has lately given $75,000 to 
found a Hall of Residence in Calcutta, for native women, 
students of medicine, thus generously aiding Lady Duf- 
ferin in her good work. Is it much then for us to give 
our help to those who out of the thick darkness which 
surrounds them are thus groping their way toward the 
light ? 

While the practise of the art of healing is work for 
which woman is peculiarly well-fitted, still it is no matter 
for surprise that, though we have in Ontario two Medical 
colleges for women, as yet so few have ventured within 
their walls. Their doors were opened so suddenly that 
it could not be expected that many would be found pre- 
pared to embrace the opportunity offered. Besides all 
Women are not meant to be doctors. Parents have some- 
times made a mistake when they sent their son to college 
and it is just possible to make the same mistake with re- 
gard to their daughter. 

Though as yet, only a few have seen their way clear to 
seek degrees in Arts or Medicine every woman ought to 
realize with her whole.heart and soul that she was born 
into the world to be useful in some way. Surely! my 
Sisters, we dishonour our womanhood when we give our 
best thoughts to the trimming of our bonnets, or when 
our aims in life rise no higher than to be the most grace- 
ful dancer or the best lawn tennis player in our set. Not 


* , ” 
thus can we ever hope to hear the master’s ‘‘Well done. 


To us ag well as to our brothers have been entrusted 
talents with which we are commanded to trade and for 
which we must give an account. True our bodies must 
be clothed and our social natures should not be allowed 
to starve, but they are not, the only parts of our being 
requiring food and clothing. ‘We must keep pleasure 
under or it will keep us under.” How are we to widen 
and deepen and strengthen this grand, glorious life of 
ours if we feed it only on sweets? An eminent Christian 
lady recently in addressing a large assemblage of women 
in London, England, gave expression to a feeling which 
Suddeng many thoughtful hearts, She said her heart 
ached for two classes of women, her poor sisters in 
heathen lands and her poor sisters at home, who raised 
above the need to toil for their daily bread, fritter away 
their days in idle nothings or worse than nothings. 

There are many ways in which the sins of the parents 
ave vented on their children. If parents neglect or refuse 
to fit their daughters so that, if need be, they can face the 
World in such a manner as to claim therefrom a comfort- 
able livelihood, when adverse days come, then will they, 
too late, realize their error. How hard the lot of those 
Who have been too tenderly cherished and too carefully 
kept from a real knowledge of what our life on earth is 


‘ intended-to be, when compelled to earn their daily bread 


™ some poor way. But some one asks—-What can [learn 
to do? I am not suited for the work of a doctor? Very 





likely not. It would be a sad state of affairs if we all 
were to become doctors. 

We would soon hear a wail of distress not from the sick 
but from the hungry. Perhaps, my sister, God has laid 
out your work.in the form of many little things which 
you are overlooking in your search for something you 
think is greater or nobler. Nine out of every ten of us 
will most likely have but seldom to go outside the four 
walls of our own homes to find our hands full. Only let 
us realize that we, one and all, rich and poor, are called up- 
on to be bees not butterflies, and we will find no lack of use- 
ful work everywhere around us, Surely, in this the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century it is high time that we, 
as Christian women, cease to be ashamed of the example 
set us by the carpenter’s son of Nazareth. Far more than 
we need the right to cast our votes into the ballot box, 
do we need that our work should be valued by ourselves 
as it is in the eyes of God, not for what sort of work it is, 
and who it is that does it, but for the manner and spirit in 
which it is performed. The right to vote a few men have 
it in their power to graut or to withhold, but this higher 
and nobler right is a power within the breast of each one 
of us, and asserts itself only by degrees as the eyes of our 
understanding open more and more to take in the real 
meaning of living. And this thought ought to be a very 
serious one to those of us who, having come to the close of 
our college life, are to-morrow to be granted the right to 
go out and take our stand in the world’s battle field, We 
desire to fight bravely and win success ; how best can we 
do this? Hear the voice of a well tried, valiant old 
soldier—the hero of a thousand fights—‘I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.” A reas onable service, 
“For is he not the King to whom we owe our being 7” 
None who seek a life of ease or self-indulgence need enlist 
under his banner, for his marching orders are ‘What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Nor does he promise to pay any of his soldiers with fame 
or riches, or earthly honors, though all these things may 
be added. Let us listen to this being, Christ J esus, speak. 
ing alike to everyone who enters His service. Hear His 
gentle voice saying “My peace I give unto you, not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.” And again hear his sive 
promise ‘‘Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee 
a crown of life.” Strengthened then with this peace 
which passeth understanding, and inspired by the glorious 
hope that lies before us, little matter is it in what part of 
the world our lot is cast, or what the kind of work put 
into our hands to do, we cannot fail of success. 

From those whom we are leaving behind us and who 
look forward to again returning to these college halls we 
would fain keep back that sorrowful word “Farewell.” 
We would that we might be always together. This must 
not be, but there still remains to us to be treasured in our 
hearts happy memories because you have been our fellow- 
students. If we would say a word to you that word must 
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be, Go on as you have begun.” No need to warn you 
aguinst trifling away your time in the eager pursuit after 
knowledge we are sometimes apt to forget that our college 
days are a part of our actual life. We are tempted to 
selfishly shut ourselves up in our rooms and give ourselves 
wholly over to our books, forgétting that we have a 
‘spiritual, a physical and a social nature as well as an in- 
tellectual nature, each of which if neglected suffers serious 
loss, How better can we part than by saying to each 
other and to our own hearts, let us strive to live each day 
as we would wish to live it, did we know it to be the last 
day of our life. 


Mr. John McKinnon as the representative of the Final 
Class in Arts was next called on to deliver his address. 


ARTS VALEDICTORY. 

Mr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 
Gentlemen :— 

It is almost needless to say, that the close of this ses- 
sion is to us fraught with greater interest and concern 
than any we had the pleasure of witnessing heretofore. 
It brings us to a time to which we looked forward, not 
altogether with Stoical indifference, but with more or less 
impatience and anxiety. We regarded graduation some- 
what in the light of a treasure placed on the summit of 
an eminence, the ascent to which was over the intricate 
and wearisome path of hard study, obstructed at intervals 

. by the steep slippery cliffs of examinations, Step by step 
we have been svaling this height, under the somewhat un- 
easy consciousness that when taking what we hoped 
would be the final and triumphant step, there was a grim 
possibility of slipping in such a way as to place the 
coveted object still some distance beyond. Those whom 
I have the honour to represent to-day, however, have not 
been thus unfortunate, and now that we have reached the 
summit and grasped the object of our search, now that 
“danger past is turned to present joy” we can agreeably 
reflect upon any difficulties encountered, feeling ourselves 
amply repaid for the effort put forth by the more extended 
view which we are enabled to take. 

College days, notwithstanding examinations, are pro- 
verbially happy days, and our experiences have not been 
exceptional in this respect. Apart from the “‘ineffable 
joys” which the ‘‘studious mind” derives from study in 
itself, there are many things which tend to make the time 
spent in college pleasant, as well as profitable. There is, 
in the first place, the peculiar satisfaction of forming the 
acquaintance and enjoying the association and friendships 
of 80 many young men, largely on the same plan and hav- 
ing similar aims in life. It will always be a pleasure in 
after years to meet those with whom we associated and 
worked here, But, further, there are the various organiz- 
ations, which are a, necessary appendage to every prosper- 
ous college, and which give to student life a variety aud 
freshness seldom elaewhere enjoyed to such a degree, The 
hours Spent in the various literary societies of the Univer- 
sity, the friendly though often violent contests on the 











Campus and in the gymnasium, the mirth-provoking, yet 
awe-inspiring scenes of the ‘most ancient Concursus,’ 
will in future often loom up upon the mental horizon and 
produce pleasing reminiscences, 

Tt may not be out of place here, with due modesty, to 
state that the class of ’86 has taken warm interest in all 
these college institutions, especially the Athletic Associa- 
tions. During the last four sessions foot-ball has formed 
a prominent feature in student life at Queen’s. The Asso- 
ciation team now loses some of its most brilliant players. 
These retire, however, not without the satisfaction of 
leaving a trophy of their many victories in the Champion- 
ship Cup still held by our club. It is also gratifying to 
see that the new Campus upon which the honour of 
Queen’s will in the future be sustained, has been success 
fully completed. The gymnasium under the management 
of a member of the class, has this session reached » higher 
degree of efficiency and usefulness than ever before, and 
we are glad to see that steps have already been taken to 
render it equally useful next year. The Rugby Club, 
which has already made for itself a very creditable record, 
traces its existence to the freshman class of 82, Our Base- 
ball and Snow-Shoe clubs, also, found in it ardent sup- 
porters. 4 

The above shows you, ladies and gentlemen, that a 
student of Queen’s need not become a dyspeptic for lack of 
means of physical exercise. We would not have any one 
infer, however, that the greater part of the work of the 
undergraduate is physical training. The class of 86 
thought alive to the importance of a due amount of bodily 
exercise, has nevertheless not forgotten the superi rity of 
mind to matter. Mental culture should, of course, be the 
chief aim of the student, and we are satisfied that this 
fact is not lost sight of here. Perhaps no truth has been 
more effectively impressed on our minds during our course 
than this, not merely that there is ‘no royal road to 
Geometry” as Euclid once said, but rather that there is 
no royal road to the degree of B.A., much less an M.A. 
in Queen’s. 

It may also be mentioned here before passing that the 
class of ’86 has been in many respects a representative 
class, It embraces students of both sexes, hailing from 
all parts of our country from Lake Huron to the Atlantic, 
(also from beyond the ocean) and representing all the 
leading religious denominations of our land, viz.: Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Episcopalian and Roman Catholic, 
this latter circumstance showing in the best way the 
vanity of the ery of ‘‘denominational,” which we some- 
times hear raised against Queen’s. The present gradua- 
ting class, however, does not include what has hitherto 
formed the class of ’86. Some are so strongly attached to 
their Alma Mater that they have decided to delay their 
final separation at least one year. Two of our number 
have been removed by death. They were snatched off the 
stage of action in the midst of prosperous careers and 
bright future prospects, but not before winning a warm 
place in the affections of their fellow-students. Perhaps 
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I could not express the mind of the class to-day better 
than by the familiar words ‘“‘absent but not forgotten.” 
Some of cur lady class-mates, having gratified their natural 
curiosity by acquainting chemselves with the mysteries of 
college life, soon, much to our regret, abandoned our 
ranks, Tennyson says that “women are angels,” and 
Byren adds that “angels have wings and always end up 
in flying off.” These statements, however, are only true 
in some cases. We are not on this occasion deprived of 
the honor of having associated with us a lady graduate of 
high standing. This is an honor which, no doubt, on 
account of its frequency will soon cease to be regarded as 
such. Each year adds to the number of our lady stu- 
dents. The question of university co-education in Canada, 
upon which Quéen’s was the first to favourably decide, is 
now finally and no doubt satisfactorily settled. The latest 
and perhaps the most forcible objection to the university 
training we have noticed is that of a Professor, who 
very strongly objected and said that all his reasons were 
embraced in one, viz.: That he was ‘‘married to a lady 
with a collegiate education.” 

The members of the present graduating class in going 
forth from this University to engage in the varied duties 
of practical life feel more or less the weight of the 
responsibility resting upon them. We will henceforth be 
looked upon as graduates, and it therefore becomes our 
duty not only to sustain the honor of our Alma Mater, 
but also to exhibit to the world the benefit of a higher 
education. This we must do by wisely regulating and 
directing our own lives first, and then using our influence 
for the public good. The training secured here has been 
eminently fitted to enable us to more effectively grapple 
With the intricate problems of life. It may indeed seem 
to some that the greater part of the work required of stu- 
dents in Arts is of no practical value in after life. Such 
& supposition may be largely in accordance with the 
Popular spirit of this extremely practical age, the two 
leading ideas of which are utility and progress. Pa 

It has become a pet question of our day to inquire 
“whether such a branch of knowledge is practical?” or 
“whether any practical good arises from pursuing such a 
study?” This of course is a legitimate question, and 
when regarded as an index to the spirit and tendency of 
the age, also a hopeful one. Knowledge to be of any real 
value must be capable of being turned to practical account, 
There is danger, however, of running to an extreme in 
this matter as in everything else. The term ‘‘practical” 
is liable to be misunderstood or misapplied. Some, in 
their desire to be thoroughly practical, may be vainly 
trying to place the use of knowledge before its acquisition. 

he indirect practical va'ue also of some studies is liable 
to be overlooked. We believe that as a general thing the 
Most successful practical man is the man of well trained 
Intellect, the man who has become acquainted with 
general principles and laws and who knows well how to 
apply them. Sound judgment, right principles, correct 
ideals must precede good practice. A writer has said 


t 





that “all that is truly great in the practical is but the 
actual of an antecedent ideal.” Now, although much of 
what ig studied in an Arts course cannot be directly 
applied in every day life, as a carpenter applies a foot-rule 
and the multiplication table, yet it does not follow that 
it is of no practical value. Some subjects, such as the 
ancient Classics and the higher Mathematics, are highly 
useful for mental discipline and culture, They deal 
largely in general principles and truths, and exercise the 
student in the application of these to particular cases re- 
quiring the exercise of reason, judgment, tact, practical 
ingenuity and skill. Also, a knowledge of such subjects 
as these, whilst indispensable in certain vocations of life, 
always tends to mental independence and originality of 
thought and research. They tend to raise the mind from 
the servile habit of imitation and dependence upon others 
to the dignity of self-reliance and self-action. 

A full discussion of the practical value of an Arts 
education, not merely in any special department of work, 


‘but in any and every pursuit or avocation of life, would 


be much beyond the limits of this valedictory, We are 
fully convinced, however, that nothing has been studied 
here which should not be directly or indirectly useful to 
us in after life. Inour reading we have heen carried back 
into the ages gone by, and shown how men then acted and 
thought. We have seen how the human race has grown 
and progressed in knowledge and civilization. We have 
been taught to more or less accurately discriminate be- 
tween the true and the false ; to fortify ourselves against 
credulous simplicity as well as rash scepticism and pre- 
sumption ; and to more or less easily subjugate ourselves 
to the government and weight of reason. By the Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Natural Sciences we have been 
introduced to the study of nature in all its interest and 
instructiveness. In the midst of infinite variety we have 
been led to look for perfect uniformity and harmony, 
Everywhere we see evidence of contrivance, design and 
infinite wisdom. We see that all is governed by general 
laws imported and maintained by the divine Creator of 
all things, laws so minute as to govern the smallest par- 
ticle, yet so omnipotent as to preserve the stability of 
worlds. By such study our conceptions of life have been 
corrected and heightened, our minds strengthened, our 
circle of vision enlarged, and our sympathies drawn out 
and quickened. In short, we have thus been better fitted 
for wise, useful and true living. 

It is not for me on this occasion to surmise the future 
of any of the graduates of 86. All of us do not indeed 
expect to be such lights in the world as many who before 
us have gone forth from these walls and who are now 
making their mark and holding high positions all over 
this broad Dominion. Nevertheless we feel that there is 
room for us all, and that in whatever sphere, however 
humble, our lot may be cast, we can be useful. Water is 
of greater general usefulness, though not so powerful and 
ostentatious as steam. Tapers are often useful to illu- 
minate places which the light of the sun could not reach. 
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On leaving this institution for the last time, as many of 
us now do, it is with deep regret that we to a large ex- 
tent sever the many agreeable associations and connec- 
tions here formed. During our course we have taken 
warm interest in our Alma Mater, and we believe that 
our interest and loyalty will only be increased by separa- 
tion, Queen’s was tolerably well known to the most of 
us by reputation before entering her walls as students. 
We were led to form high expectations, to have strong 
faith, Having now personally tested her, perhaps as 
well as she has tested us, you will allow us to say that, 
having fought a good fight, having finished our course, 
we can with equal truth declare that we have kept the 
faith. Whilst regarding with pride her present condition, 
her increased prosperity and glory will ever be our de- 
sire and aim, 

Allow us, Mr. Chancellor, to take this opportunity of 
expressing the satisfaction we have felt on your selection 
to the important position you occupy. Your re-election, 
be assured, has been more gratifying to none than to the 
students of the University. Queen’s in this case has no 
doubt wisely followed the advice of the poet: 


“The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 


To you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Principal, we say a 
grateful farewell. Though not privileged to come under 
your direct tuition in the class-room, we nevertheless 
have in many ways been brought to see your personal 
worth and eminent fitness for the position you hold. We 
trust your tact, energy and ability may long be employed 
in the interests of this now progressive institution. To 
you, our Vice-Principal, the veteran Professor and ‘‘stu- 
dent’s friend,” we also wish to express our warmest feel- 
ings of respect and esteem. We are glad to see that your 
old age iy as serene and cheerful as your youth has been 
brilliant and your manhood useful. 

To you, our Professors and Lecturers, we owe deep 
gratitude for your untiring efforts in our behalf, as well 
as for the courteous treatment we have received at your 
hands. With much patience you have guided our often 
unwilling steps through the infinite windings of the 
labyrinths of the various branches of study. In so doing, 
whilst we have gathered much useful knowledge, made 
more portable by being systematized and lopped of many 
encumbrances, yet it was evident to the most unobservant 
of us that your main object was not cram but culture ; 
not instruction but education ; not so much to impart 
knowledge as to enable us to acquire it. You have there- 
fore done little more than to bring us to the vestibules of 
some of the most precious temples of knowledge, and fur- 
nish us with the keys by which we may open their portals 
and explore their various apartments. Our work as stu- 
dents has beet in more than one respect learning to know 
what we don’t know. - The height we have scaled only 
Beryes to reveal more clearly the infinite heights still 
towering above us. Our future success will largely de- 





pend upon ourselves, and upon the use made of the instru- 
ments here placed in our hands. 

Tt is not our intention to unduly laud the citizens of 
Kingston, because such may perhaps be customary on 
these occasions. Sydney Smith says that “among the 
minor duties of life he hardly knows any more important 
than that of not praising where praise is not due.” This, 
we believe, is very true, but it is also no doubt equally 
true, that among the minor duties of life is that of prais- 
ing where praise is due. We who have come up here 
this afternoon to make as it were our last obeisance to our 
Alma Mater should not overlook the power from which 
she sprang and the power by which her vigour and use- 
fulness are so well sustained. We believe that Queen’s is 
in no small degree indebted to the liberality, sympathy 
and countenance of the people of Kingston for her present 
state of efficiency. So we who have come here for our 
own improvement are not slow to express our gratitude, 
not only for this countenance and support but also for the 
kind and courteous treatment which we as individual 
students have received in your midst, Next to the in- 
trinsic merit of the instruction and training received in 
this University, the noticeable circumstance that a stu- 
dent who once enters it seldom leaves to complete his 
stulies elsewhere, is no doubt largely due to the kind 
hospitality and courtesy of the citizens. Queen’s may 
well be satisfied to remain in a place offering so many at- 
tractions and advantages to the student, and Kingston on 
the other hand may well be congratulated that Queen’s is 
now one of its fixed and permanent institutions, We 
would remind you, however, that she is only fixed in 
situation and general aim, but peculiarly susceptible to 
variation in further extension and increased efficiency. 

To our fellow-students we have only a word to say in 
this formal manner. Whilst perhaps enjoying those of 
you who are for some time longer to remain in these halls 
to make them echo your merriment and song, nevertheless 
knowing that a student like, every other mortal, has his 
own difficulties to surmount, you have our sincere sym- 
pathy and well wishes. Be assured that we will watch 
with interest your college careers and always rejoice at 
your successes. For your consideration, if you will allow 
us, we would humbly submit the words of the wise man, 
“Seest thoua man diligent in his business? He shall 
stand before Kings.” This, we believe, reveals the secret 
of success in any undertaking. Students in Arts, Divin- 
ity and Medicine we bid you farewell and wish you all 
success in life. Wehave been here accorded high and 
valuable privileges and advantages. We live ina time of 
great activity and enterprise, truly in an age when 
‘many run to and fro and knowledge is increased.” We 
live in a land of bright prospects and grand possibilities, 
a land ‘“‘upon whose shore on either side an ocean rests,” 
and which contains within i5 ti: u22e3317y elenen‘s and 
conditions of future greatness and prosperity. Itis there- 
fore incumbent on us all, and more especially upon those 
of us who are now graduating from this institution, to act 
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our several parts in life consistently with our advantages 
and privileges, with due regard to the claims and require- 
ments of our age, country, a common humanity, as _ well 
as to the glory of our Creator and our own eternal char- 


acter and destiny. 
con 


THE RESULTS OF THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
ee results ‘of the final examinations in Arts, Divinity 
and Medicine were announced on the 26th ult.. and 


were as follows: 
GRADUATES IN ARTS, 


J. Armour, Perth. 

J.J. Ashton, Darlington. 

W. G. Bain, Kingston. 

O. Bennett, Peterboro. 

C. J. Cameron, Kingston. 

E. J. Corkhill, Loughboro. 

D. L. Dewar, Glen Sanfield. 

i. Elliott, Kingston. 

N. M. Grant, Stellarton, N.S. 
H. KE. Horsey, Kingston. 

L. Irving, Pembroke. 

KF. W. Johnson, Regina. 

T. W, Kelly, Brantford. 

J. Marshall, Cobden. 
J 
J 


. Miller, Peterboro. 
. McKinnon, Prince Edward Island. 

T. W. R. McRae, Belleville. 

D. M. Robertson, Williamstown. 

EK. C. Shorey, Caturaqui. 

G. J. Smith, Peterboro. 

™M. M. Spooner, Kingston. 

R. Whiteman, Teeswater. 

F.M. Young, Napanee. 

T. H. MeGuitl, Kingston. 

B.A. (ad eundem) —C. D, McDonald, Thorold. 

. LL. B.--H. M. Mowat, B. A., Kingston. 
B. D,—Roderick McKay, B.A., Pictou, N. 8. 
GRADUATES IN MEDICINE, M.D, AND C.M. 

W. C. Beeman, F. Bruce, H. E. Burdette, S. Cassle- 
man, C. Collins, J. M. Connerty, §. 8. Cornell, W. F. Coy, 
8.G, Creegan, A. A. Dame, Annie E, Dickson, M. L. 
Dixon, KE. J. Donovan, D. E. Foley, T. B. Galligan, J- 
Hamilton, J. E. Hanna, F. C. Heath, G. G. Jack, A. 
Jamieson, I. J. Lane, W. M. Mather, S. J. Mellow, D. 
E, Mundell, J. Mundell, E. J. McArdle, E. McLaughlin, 
ALF, Mavety, J. H. Nimmo, Miss M. Oliver, C. Pitblado, 
J.M, Shaw, F. B. Smith, D. G. Storms, EK. J. Watts, E. 

: Wright, J. Hutchinson. 


C. M.—John Odlum. 
MEDALS. 


Carruthers gold medal, Mathematics—H. EK. Horsey, 
B.A, Kingston. 

Carruthers gold medal, Chemistry —E. C. Shorey, B.A., 

ataraqui, 

Mayor’s gold medal, Mental and Moral Philosophy— 
A, Gandier, B.A., Fort Coulonge. 


Chancellor's gold medal, English Language and Litera- 
ture-—J. F. Hunter, M. A., Thorold. 
Prince of Wales silver medal, Modern Languages— 


Marion Folger, Kingston. 
Prince of Wales silver medal, Natural Science—K. (, 
Shorey, B.A., Cataraqui. 

GENERAL PROFICIENCY DURING COURSE, 
(fovernor General’s special prize—J. Marshall, B.A, 
Mr. E. C. Shorey is to be congratulated on carrying off 

two medals, a gold anda silver in one year, a thing never 
before done at Queen's. 
HONOURS. 
MATHEMATICS—-SECOND YEAR. 


W. J. Patterson, first class; E. P. Goodwin, second 
class ; A. Ross, second class. 
MATHEMATICS: --THTRD YEAR, 
J. Findley, first class. 
MATHEMATIOS—FINAL YEAR, 
H. E. Horsey, first class ; J. McKinnon, first class. 
CLASSICS, 
Greek, W. Clyde, first class. Latin, W. A, Logie, 
first class, ; 





MODERNS, 

M. Folger, first class; J. Dunlop, first class; K, Elliott, 
second class; T. W. R. McRae, second class ; J, Miller, 
second class, 

CHEMISTRY~-FIRST YEAR, 
| O. Kilborn, first class; W. T. McClement, first class, 
CHEMISTRY—SECOND YEAR, 
Q. Shorey, first class ; 8. Gardiner, first clags, 
e NATURAL SCIENCE—FIRST YRAR, 
O. Kilborn, first class ; Miss Farrell, first class, 
Geology only—A. McRossie, first class, 
NATURAL SCIENCE —SECOND YEAR, 
K. C. Shorey, first class ; 8. Gardiner, first class, 
Zoology only—A. MecRossie, first class, 
MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
A. Gandier, first class. 
HISTORY AND ENGLISH. 

J. F. Hunter, first class; W. Nicol, first class; T. W. R. 
McRae, first class; KE. Elliott, first class in History, 
second class in English ; J. Miller, second class, 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, 

Foundation No, 1, Junior Latin—George Ei. Dyde, 
Kingston. 

Foundation No. 2, Senior Greek---J, H. Mills, Lind- 
say. 

Foundation No. 3, Senior English—Alice Chambers, 
Wolfe Island. 

St. Andrew's, Toronto, Senior Greck—-T. R. Scott, 
Aurora, R. C. H. Sinclair, Carleton Place, equal, 

Toronto, with the honor of St. Andrew’s Church, To- 
ronto, Senior Latin—W. A. Finley, Lakefield, 

Glass Memorial, Junior Mathematics—T, H, Farrell, 


Kingston. ; . 
Foundation No. 4, Junior Philosophy—W. G. Bain, 
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Kingston, J. M. MeLean, Cape Breton, equal. 

Foundation No. 5, Junior Physics—-W. J. Patterson, 
Maxwell, 

Foundation No. 6, Junior Chemistry—John Marshall, 
Cobden. 

Nickle, Natural Science—T. G. Allen, Brockville ; C. 
A. D. Fairfield, St. Catharines, equal. 

Cataraqui, History—W. H. Cornett, Gananoque. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THEOLOGY. 

Robert Anderson, Third Year Divinity—R. Gow, B.A., 
Wallacetown, and J. McLeod, B.A., Belfast, P.E.I., equal. 

Robert Anderson, Second Year Divinity—S. Childer- 
hose, B.A., Cobden. 

Robert Anderson, First Year Divinity—Johnson Hen- 
derson, B.A., Pictou, N.S. 

Hugh Maclennan, Church History--J. F. Smith, 
Latona. 

Chureh of Scotland, No. 2, First Year Hebrew—T. A, 
Cosgrove, Millbrook. 

Church of Scotland, No, 3,Second Year Hebrew—G. 
R. Lang, B.A., Beckwith ; M. McKinnon, B.A., Belfast, 
P.E.L, equal. 

Church of Scotland, No. 4, Third Year Hebrew and 
Chaldee--R. McKay, B.A., Pictou, N.S. 

Mackerras Memorial, Greek Testament Exegesis— 
Arpad Givan, B.A., Campbellford. 

Rankin, Apologetics—A. Gandier, B.A., Fort Coulonge. 

Spence, for general proficiency in first year’s work— 
W. J. Fowler, M.A., Doaktown, N.B. 


PASSMEN. . 

Junior Latin—G. E. Dyde, D. R. Drummond, R. S. 
Minnes, F. King, A. G. Hay, 8. T. Chown, J. H. Mills, 
Maud M. Squires, W. Curle, T. G. McPhail, T. H. Farrell, 
P. Mahood, T. B. Scott, E. H. Russell, J. A. Minnes, J. 
A. Sinclair, E. B. Echlin, R. M. Phalen, R. J. Hunter, 
T. J. McCammon, N. A. Macpherson, D. Strachan, J. F. 
Carmichael, F. M. Brown, J. D. Boyd, J. A. Reddon. 

Senior Latin—W. A. Finlay, A. W. Beall, W. B. Cc. 
Barclay, E. Pirie, M. M. Spooner, J. A. Claxton, T. R. 
Scott, E. S. Griffin, R. C. H. Sinclair, A. U. Bain, G. E. 
Hartwell, H. Leask, Alice Chambers, N. Jackson, E. 
Corkhill, L. T. Lockhead, A. K. H. McFarlane, D. L. 
Dewar, J. G. Potter, J. Cattanach, J. McEwen, J. A. 
McDonald, A. Mackenzie, W. A. Stuart, H. A. Lavell. 

History—W. H. Cornett, L. T. Lockhead, N. Jackson, 
J.C. Cameron, W. B. C. Barclay, D. M. Robertson, D. 
L. Dewar, R. Whiteman. 

Junior English—D. R. Drummond, Maud M. Squires, 
W. Curle, A. G. Hay, G. E. Dyde, E. H. Russell, W. R. 
Givens; D. G. McPhail, R. M. Phalen, E. B. Echlin, 
a. ; Jenny Farrell, J. A. Sinclair, equal ; D. Strachan, 
ce 7 : ., Gillies, F. King ; J. A. Minnes, J. Cat- 
a seual’ i oo S. S. Burns, J. W. Low- 

: 3 4. F. Camelon, P, Mahood, equal; A. R. 


McDonell; J. M. Camelon, J i 
; : , J. W. Muirhead, D. D. Mi 
Donald, N. A. McPherson, equal. me ; 





Senior, English—Alice Chambers; T. B. Scott, L, Lock- 
head, W. J. Patterson, equal; J. A. Claxton, T. R. 
Scott, G. J. Smith, W. P. Barclay, A. U. Bain, J. A. 
McDonald, H. G. Folger, E. Pirie, F. G. Allen; M. Mae- 
kenzie, J. G. Potter, equal; S. H. Gardiner; E. C. 
Shorey, J. A. Reddon, equal; F. H. Fraser, G. E. Hart- 
well, H. Leask, K. S. Griffin, H. A. Lavell, A. H. Ross, 
G. J. Bryan, W. M. Garrett, J. H. Mills, 

Junior French—F. King, R. 8. Minnes, 'T. Farrell, J. 
S. Gillies, J. A. Minnes, 8S. J. Chown, P. Mahood, F. J. 
McCammon, W. H. Brokenshire, F, M. Brown, J. M, 
Farrell, A. R. Watson, C. O'Connor, L. J. Lockhead, L 
A. Lockhead, R. D. Dupuis. 

Senior French—A. W. Beall, J. A. Claxton, H. A. 
Givens, H. A. Lavell, E. S. Griffin, A. Chambers, W. R. 
Givens, T. McEwen. : 

Junior German—F. King, R. 8. Minnes, T. H. Farrell, 
S. 1. Chown, J. A. Minnes, F. J. McCammon, ©. O’Con- 
nor, J. M. Farrell, W. H. Brokenshire, F, M. Brown, R. 
D). Dupuis. 

Senior Glerman—A. W. Beall, J. A. Claxton,’ H. A. 
Lavell, Hannah A. Givens, E. S. Griffin, W. R. Givens, 
G. J. Smith, Alice Chambers, F, M. Young. 

Junior Physics—W. J. Patterson, F. M. Young; J. 
Hales, J. M. McLean, equal; E. Elliott; O, Bennett, T. 
B. Scott, equal ; H. Wilson, H. G. Folger, M. McKenzie, 
D. Cunningham, J. J. McLennan, J. Armour, F, Car- 
michael, D. M. Robertson, W. A. Logie, J. Miller, J. 
McFarland ; W.A. Cameron, T. W. R. McRae, equal ; 
R. J. Sturgeon, O. Kilborn, R. Whiteman, equal; J. 
Redden, A. H. Ross, equal; C. J. Cameron, L. Irving. 

Senior Physics—J. Finlay. 

Chemistry—J. Marshall, A. E. Bolton, C. A. D. Fair- 
field, G. W. Morden, W. 8. Morden, J. Hales, F. J. 
Kirk, D. Cunningham, J. C. Connell, H. W. Townsend, 
Ww. A. Cameron, D. M. Robertson, J. W. White, L. 
Irving, A. Haig. ; 

Natural Science—T. G. Allen, C, A. D, Fairfield, equal ; 
F. J. Kirk, W. McClement, W. G. Bain, W. A. Cameron, 
T. G. Marquis, J. W. White, G. W. Morden, A. Hague, 
G. J. Smith, G. J. Bryan, W. J. Kidd, N. M. Grant. 

Junior Philosophy—W. G. Bain, J. M. McLean, equal ; 
W. S. Morden, H. S. Folger, T. A. McLeod, M. McKen- 
zie, H. L. Wilson, F. J. Kirk, H. A. Givens, D, Cunning: 
ham, M. M. Spooner, J. A. McDonald, E. Corkhill, C. A. 
Cameron, A. W. Beall, T. G. Allen, W. A. Cameron, T. 
A. Cosgrove, E. C. Shorey, A. K. H. McFarlane, R. J. 
Hunter, J. McEwen, F. R. Parker, R. Whiteman, H. P. 
Thomas, H. N. Dunning, J. Hales, G. W. Morden, A. 
Haig, R. J. Sturgeon, G. J. Smith, W. T. Holdcroft, dD. 
Fleming, J. Armour, W. R. Givens, F. H. Fraser, N. M. 
Grant, C. B. Dupuis, J. F. Carmichael, J. Miller. 

Senior Philosophy—J. Marshall, J. Rattray, T. W. 
Kelly. 

Medical Botany-—H. C. W. Graham. 

Junior Greek—J. H. Mills, G. E. Dyde, D. R. Drum- 
mond, A. G. Hay, D. G. McPhail, T. B, Scott, J. A. 
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Sinclair, Maud M. Squires, W. Curle, E. H. Russell, E, 
B. Echlin, R. J. Hunter, J. D. Boyd, N. A. McPherson, 
A. McKenzie, T. P. Camelon, H. H. Pirie, J. W. Muir- 
head, J. McEwen, D. Strachan. 

Senior Greek---W. A. Findlay, H. W. ‘Townsend; T. R. 
Scott, R. C. H. Sinclair, equal; T. A. McLeod, A. U. 
Bain, J. Rattray, J. M. McLean, E. Ryan, G. Hartwell, 
E. Pirie, J. J. McLennan, D. Fleming, D. L. Dewar, J. 
Cattanach, J. G. Potter, H. Leask, J. Armour, W. H. 
Cornett, J. W. Kelly. 

Junior Mathematies—Superior Rank Pass and Problem 


Paper—T. H. Farrell, R. 8. Minnes, W. Curle, F. King, | 


S. F, Chowan, L. T. Lockhead. 

Pass Paper—D. Drummond, E. H. Russell, J. Marshall, 
D. G. McPhail, W. Holdcroft, A. G. Hay, J. H. Mills, 
J. H. Madden, R. M. McKenzie, A. Phelan, G. E. Dyde, 
O. Kilborn, R. C. Sinclair, F. Parker, E. B. Echlin, M. 
Squire, F. J. McCammon, J. Farrell, EK. S. Griffin, S. 
Burns, D. Strachan, J. 8. Gillies, L. Irving, P. Mahood, 
N. A. Macpherson, F, W. Johnson. 

Senior Mathematics--W. J. Patterson, E. P. Goodwin, 


A. H. Ross. 
THEOLOGY. 


Third Year Theology—R. McKay ; A. Givan, R. Gow, 
J. McLeod, equal ; W. Allen, J. A. Grant; A. H. Camp- 
bell, A. McAuley, A. McRossie, equal. 

Second Year Theology—-A. Gandier, 8. Childerhose, J. 
F. Smith, J. Steele, H. R. Grant, J, W. Buchanan, A. 
McRossie, L. Perrin. 

First Year Theology—W. J. Fowler; J. Henderson, 
M. McKinnon, equal; W. J. Drummond, J. W. Milne, 
G. R. Lang, D. J. Hyland. 

‘Old Testament Criticism--R. McKay, J. Henderson, 
W. J. Fowler; A. Givan, L. Perrin, equal; J. McLeod, 
J. A. Grant, H. BR. Grant, J. F. Smith; Orr Bennett, W. 
J. Drummond, equal; G. R. Lang, R. Gow, M. McKin- 
non, J. Steele, N. Campbell, D. J. Hyland, W. Allen. 

Apologetics (Senior division) —H. R. Grant, J. Steele, 
J. F, Smith; L. Perrin, §. Childerhose, equal; A. Me- 
Rossie, J. W. Buchanan. 

Apologetics (Junior Division)—A. Gandier, J. Hen- 
derson, W. J. Fowler, J. W. H. Milne ; M. McKinnon, 
D. J. Hyland, equal; G. R. Lang. 

Special Examination—Orr Bennett. 

Church History—R. McKay, W. J. Fowler, J. Hender- 
son, J. F, Smith, R. Gow; Orr Bennett, J. McLeod, 
equal; J. W. Milne, A. McRossie, J. A. Grant, 8. 
Childerhose, M. McKinnon, L. Perrin, J. W. Buchanan, 
N. Campbell, equal; W. Allen, H. R. Grant, A. Givan, 
D. J, Hyland, G. R. Lang, A. McAuley ; W. J. Drum- 
Mond, F, W, Johnson, equal; W. J. Mills, D. Millar. 

Hebrew, Third Year—R. McKay; W. Allan, J. Me- 

“eod, equal ; J. A. Grant, R. Gow. 

Hebrew, Second Year—M. McKinnon, G. RB. Lang, 
equal; J, ‘Steele, H. RB. Grant, D. J. Hyland. 

Junior Hebrew—T, A. Cosgrove, J. J. Ashton, W. J. 
Fowler, P, A. McLeod, J. A. Henderson, W. J. Drum- 





mond, R. W. Whiteman, J. G. Potter. 

Chaldee—-R.- McKay, W. Allen, J. McLeod. 

New Testament Criticism-——R. McKay, A. Givan, W, 
J. Drummond; W. Allan, J. Grant, J. McLeod, equal ; 
S. Childerhose, R. Gow, J. Steele, equal ; Orr Bennett, 
W. J. Fowler, R. Perrin, equal; J. Henderson, G. R, 
Lang, equal ; N. Campbell, H. R. Grant, D. J. Hyland. 





LAUREATION. 


HE ceremonies in connection with the presenting of 
medals and the laureation of the graduates in Arts 
and Medicine took place on the 28th ult. The Rev. D, 
J. Macdonnell, of Toronto, opened with prayer. The 
Honorable Alex. Morris, a8 Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, then arose, and on behalf of the Trustees, pre- 
sented the University with an admirable oil painting of 
the late Hon. John Hamilton. In his address My, Morris 
made mention of the love shewn to Queen’s by the late 
Mr. Hamilton and placed his life of energy and wpright- 
ness before the students a8 one worthy to be taken as a 
model. Before concluding Mr. Morris suggested that a 
portrait of our esteemed Vice-Principal, Prof. Williamson, 
LL.D., should be obtained, and we ave sure that all gradu- 
ates and students would feel it a privilege to aid in secur- 
a portrait of Dr. Williamson to grace the walls of 
Convocation Hall. 

After the Chancellor had accepted the gift from the 
Trustees the scholarships won in the different classes 
were then presented amidst much applause from the 
students. 

Mayor Whiting, in a neat speech, presented Mp, 
Alf. Gandier, B.A., with the Mayor's gold medal, award- 
ed to the student taking the highest stand in the honor 
class of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Prof. N. F. Dupuis, on behalf of the donor, Mr. John 
Carruthers, presented the Carruthers Gok] Medal, award- 
ed on the honor work in Mathematics, to Mr. Herb 
Horsey, B.A. In presenting this medal Prof, Dupuis 
said that Mr. Horsey was one of the best, if not the best, 
mathematician who had gone through his hands, 

Mr. E, C, Shorey, B.A., was then presented with the 
Carruthers gold medal, awarded on the honor work in 
Chemistry, and also with the Prince of Wales silver 
medal, awarded on the honor work in Natura] Science. 
Mr. Shorey is one of the most distinguished graduates 
that has left Queen’s. 

The Chancellor then presented Mr. John Marshall 
B.A., with the Prince of Wales silver medal, awarded for 
general proficiency during the course. 

After the names of the students who had taken honors 
in the different classes had been announced the graduat- 
ing class in Arts were each in turn presented to the 
Chancellor by the Vice-Principal, Dr. Williamson, and, 
having knelt before him to be ‘capped’ and ‘hooded,’ they 
rose a Baccalaureus Artium. ; 

The members of the graduating class in Medicine were 
then presented by the Dean of the Medical Faculty, Dy, 
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Fife Fowler, and after being ‘‘capped” and “‘hooded,” 
enrolled their names in as M.Ds. in the University 
register. 

Mr, H. M. Mowat, B.A., was presented by Mr, John 
McIntyre, Q.C.,and upon him was conferred the degree of 
LL.B., and upon Mr. Rod. MeKay, B.A., the degree of 

‘B.D, 
HONORARY DEGREES. 


Dr. Grant then arose and presented the names of the 
Rev. Silas Rand and Rev. dineas Dawson, as follows : 

Mr. CHANvELLOR,—-1 have the honour to present to 
you the name of the Rev. Silas Tertius Rand, for the pur- 
pose of enrolment among our honorary graduates. Mr, 
Rand was born in 1810 in Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. 
While working as a bricklayer and stonemason he taught 
himself Arithmetic, Kn slish Grammer and the rudimants 
of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, In 1834 he was ordained 
minister of the Buptist Church, The study of languages 
became such a passion with him that he was able at one 
time to speak and write 13 different languages. In 1846 
he devoted himself to missionary work among the Indians 
of the Maritime Provinces, and for the greater part of the 
forty years that have since elapsed he has toiled on with- 
out recognition from any church or salary from any 
society. He has never asked any one for money, but his 
modest wants have already been supplied by Him who 
makes ravens His agents when men cannot or will not act. 
Mr, Rand has never lost faith in the Indian. He believes 
that the Indian is a man, and capable therefore of progress 
here and of immortality hereafter. And he has lived to 
see great changes for the better in the material and social 
condition of the Miemacs and Maliseets. When he began 
his work they were all in their primitive barbarism, with 
the vices of white men superadded ; whereas, now, many 
live in houses, own property and schools, have the gospel 
and other books in their own language, partake of our 
civilization and are inspired with our hope. Mr. Rand 
has united in his life Apostolic faith and simplicity with 
the quenchless ardour of the true student. He has made 
himself the authority on everything pertaining to the 
history, manners, customs, legends and language of the 


Maliseets and Miemacs, and has studied also the Mohawk, | 


Seneca and other dialects. He has translated the Holy 
Scriptures into Micmac, and has composed in the same 
language tracts, catechisims and hymns. He is at present 
completing a Micmac English Dictionary in which about 
30,000 words are collected and arranged. Last session 
the Dominion Parliament recognized his services by giving 
a grant to enable him to publish this great work. The 
Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institute is now 
publishing a ‘‘Biblography of Indian Literature,” ten 
pages of which are occupied with the simple enumeration 
of his writings, In asking you to confer on Mr, Rand 
- ae of Doctor of Laws, the Senate desires to mark 
n the most emphatic manner its appreciation of Christian 


living, vigorous thinking and varied scholarship attained 
under great difficulties, 








Mr. CHancentor,—l! present to you, also for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, the Reverend ASneas McDonell 
Dawson. Dr. Dawson was born at Redhaven, Banffshire, 
Scotland, in 1810. After a thorough classical education 
in Scotland he went first to Paris, where h studied for 
four years, and then to Douai. He was ordained in 1835, 
and did duty in the Edinburgh and London Missions till 
1854, when he came to Canada. During thirty-two years 
service in this country as Rector and Military Chaplain, 
he has gained the affection and esteem of men of all de- 
nominations by his self-denying labours and truly Catho- 
lic spirit. This was strikingly manifested last year on 


| the occasion of his ‘Golden Jubilee,” when the citizens 


of Ottawa generally combined with the Bishop and clergy 
and the authorities of Ottawa University to make the 
celebration notable. As an instance of the spirit by 
which he is animated, I may here refer to the fact that 
when you, as Chief Engineer of the Canada Pacific Rail- 
way, wished to have a form of service drawn up, -in 
which the members of the various exploring and survey- 
ing parties between the Upper Ottawa and the Pacific 
could unite on the Lord’s day, you found no difficulty in 
securing the co-operation of Father Dawson with the 
Rev. D. M. Gordon, of the Presbyterian Church, and 
Canon Bedford Jones. now the Venerable Archdeacon of 
the Diocese of Ontario, whom we welcome to-day on this 
platform. Dr. Dawson is known not only as an eloquent 
preacher but as a literary man of wide range. He has 
published letters, treatises and volumes on the Colonial 
Policy of Great Britain, on the North West Territories, 
and British Columbia, and various other subjects; he has, 
written original poeins, and biographies of Saint Vincent 
de Paul and of Pope Pius IX ; and has given to us some 
admirable translations, of which the best known is one of 
Count Joseph C. Maistoe’s celebrated ‘‘Soirees de St. 
Petersburgh.” Naturally, he was selected as one of the 
first twenty English-speaking literary men in Canada, 
when Lord Lorne constituted the Royal Society, and we, 
in now enrolling him as a graduate, desire to pay a de- 
sired tribute to character and labours that have stood the 
test of fifty years, and at the same time to give another 
proof that the University ignores nationality and creed 
in its recognition of literary work done in and for Canada. 

The Cancellor then instructed the Registrar to enrol 
the names of these gentlemen in the University Register 
as Doctors of Laws. 

Dr. Williamson then presented the names of the Very 
Rey. John Forrest and the Rev. David Watson, M.A. 
He spoke as follows: 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, —The Senate requests you to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Very Reverend 
John Forrest, Principal of Dalhousie College and Univer- 
sity. Dr. Forrest was born in 1842 in New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia. After studying in the Free Church Aca- 
demy, Halifax, then one of the best institutions of learn- 
ing in the Province, he was appointed in 1860 one of its 
teachers, and in 1861 its Principal. On the union of the 
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Free with the Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia the 
Academy was combined with the college at Truro that 
belonged to the United Church. In 1866 Dr. Forrest was 
ordained and inducted into the pastoral charge of St. 
John’s Church, Halifax. He remained pastor of that 
church for 14 years. During his ministry he gained the 
confidence of the whole Nova Scotian Church by his de- 
votion to duty, his manliness of character, and his sound- 
ness of judgment. In 1880 he was appointed Professor of 
History and Political Economy in Dalhousie College, and 
on the retirement of Dr. Ross from the Principalship, he 
was elected his successor. 

Principal Forrest is succeeding in his present great 
work as he has succeeded in every charge with which he 
has been intrusted. He is in touch with the students 
and has the confidence of the governors and benefactors 
of the University. He is a diligent scholar and a first 
rate man of business. Dalhousie College is already an 
institution of which Canada may well be proud, and 
under Principal Forrest’s administration it is certain to 
take still higher rank. Already a site has been secured 
in the suburbs of the city for new buildings, and Sir 
William Young, an honorary graduate of Queen’s, has 
contributed $20,000 towards their erection. But the 
Principal’s character is the best pledge of the success of 
the University. He will never cease to be a faithful 


Preacher of the word of God and a trusted guide | 


in the courts of the church. He will be among the 
Students a man among men, and one who believes 
that in Jesus Christ and Him crucified is all wisdom 
and all power. 

Mr. CHance.tor,-—-I now present to you the Rev. 
David Watson, of Thorah, Master of Arts, whom the 
Senate has adjudged worthy to receive the honorary de- 
Sree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1847 Mr. Watson came 
to Queen’s, where he was a distinguished student in the 
different departments of his course in Arts and Theology. 
Tn 1853 he was settled in the charge where he has faith- 
fully laboured for the last 33 years. Few in any church 
in our country have been the means of gathering around 
them so large a congregation and ministering to them 80 
long with unabated energy and success. Yet amid his 
Pastoral duties he has continued with all the zeal of youth 
to be an earnest student in the different branches of 
literature and science, and especially to make himself 
conversant with, and keep abreast of the literature of 
Theology, doctrinal, practical and controversial, down to 
the present day. The Senate therefore has conferred on 
him the honor of the degree of Doctor of Divinity as a 
just and fitting recognition of his merits. 

Chancellor Fleming then instructed the Registrar to 


-€nrol the names of these gentlemen among the recipients 


of the honorary degree of D.D. 

The 45th session was then formally declared closed and 
after “God Save the Queen” was sung, the Hall was svon 
empty, 


\ 





CONVERSAZIONE. 

“THE most successful Conversazione yet held in Queen’s 

took place on the evening of the 27th ult., under the 
auspices of the Alma Mater Society. It was determined 
that this event should eclipse all preceding ones, and ac- 
cordingly no efforts had been spared to make everything 
pass off successfully. A very large number of invitations 
were issued, so that when the appointed evening arrived 
the halls were almost uncomfortably crowded. Great 
taste had been displayed in the decorations, and the dark 
stained woodwork was a splendid background to the 
bright and many-colored flags and bunting. The great 
quantity of flowers and the rifles and bayonets of the 
University Rifle Corps, also, aided greatly in the decor- 
ations. The evening was not as pleasant as could be de- 
sired, as there was a Very heavy fog lying over the city, 
but this, however, did not dampen the spirits of the stu- 
dents or their guests, for about eight o’clock the carriages 
began to stream up to the main entrance of the College. 
The guests were received at the doors by the members of 
the Reception Committee and conducted to the different 
dressing rooms. Soon Convocation Hall was crowded and 
atter some selections were rendered by the band of 
the 14th P. W. O. R., the first part of the pro- 
gramme was opened by ashort address from Dr. F.C, 
Heath, President of the Alma Mater Society. A duett 
was then rendered in splendid style by the Misses Dick and 
Irving, and Miss Morrison sang her best in “Deep in My 
Heart.” After the first concert was over the Mathematical 
and English class-rooms were occupied by those who found 
pleasure in dancing to the delightful music of the band, 
Meanwhile the refreshment room was thrown open and 
was soon well filled, and also the lecture rooms in which 
experiments were being performed by Profs. Goodwin and 
Marshall. The second part of the programme was opened 
by a duett by the Misses Chambers. The song ‘ Bitter 
Sweet” by Miss A. Fralick was well received and called 
forth an encore, The duett by the Misses Meek also 
called forth loud applause. As the evening grew late the 
guests began to disperse, and by half-past twelve the 
halls were in darkness. Much praise is due Mr, David 
Cunningham for the thorough manner in which he per- 
formed the arduous duties of Secretary of the Committees, 








QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY ENL OWMENT | 
ASSOCIATION. 

N THE Senate roomion Wednesday morning, 28th ult., 

the first annual meeting of the Queen’s University 

Endowment Association, Chancellor Fleming being in the 

chair, the :eport of the committee appointed by the 

Council last year was read and adopted. The constitution 


| yeeommended by this cominittee was considered, some 


amendments made concerning the qualifications of mem- 

bers, and adopted. The officers for the ensuing year are : 
Prestvent—Sandford Fleming, C. M. G. 
Vicu-Prestpents—Dr. Grant, Ottawa ; A. Allan, Rev. 

Jas, Barclay, Montreal; Rev. G. M. Milligan, Jas. Mac. 
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lennan, Q. C., Toronto; John Bell, Q.C., Belleville ; 
Hon. G. A, Kirkpatrick, John Carruthers, Kingston, and 
Chairmen of Branches. 

Hon. Secretary—-R. V. Rogers, Kingston. 

Hon. TreasureR—Donald Fraser, Kingston. 

Agst. Secretary—J. B. McIver, Kingston. 

The following general committee was also appointed : 

Kixgstox—Dr. Herald, H. A. Calvin, Wm. Harty, 
G. M. Macdonnell, J. 8. Muckleston, A. P. Knight, 
Rev. Mr. MecMorine, C. F. Gildersleeve, Rev. Mr. 
Mackie. 

Orrawa—Allan Gilmour, Jr., Dr. Robt. Bell, W. Me- 
Craken, Dr. Thorburn, Miss Grant. 

MonrREAL—Miss Mitchell, A. T. Drummond, Rev. R. 
Campbell, A. F. Riddel, A. G. McBain, T. A. Dawes, 
Alex. Macpherson. 

Toronto—Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, G. MacDonald, 
Hon. A. Morris, G. Bell, W. Mitchell, Wm. Henderson, 
Dr. Geikie, Dr. Thorburn. 

Trenton—B, N. Davis. 

BELLEVILLE--Dr, Gibson, A. E. McColl, Rev. Mr. 
McLean. 

INGERSOLL —W. Bryden. 

CaRLeTON PLace—Rev. D, Macdonald, Robt. Bell, J. 
R. Johnston. 

Port Hore—W. Williamson. 

BrockvitLe—G. R. Webster, Judge Macdonald, J. J. 
Bell, Dr, Jardine. 

Srratinc—Dr. Boulter. 

WincHam—Dr. Bethune. 

Gananoque—Geo. Gillies. 

Prrersoro—Dr. Kincaid. 

Picron—P. C. McNee. 

Brampton—Rev. E. D. McLaren. 

Cozsourc—Rev. D. L. McCrae. 

Linpsay—Rev. D. McTavish. 

Hami_tton—Miss E. Smith, M.D., Dr. A. E. Mallock, 
Rey. J. Laidlaw, M. Legatt. 

CuatHam—Rev. J. R. Battinby. 

Dunpas—J. D. Bissonnette. 

Wuitry—J. B. Dow. 

Owen Sounp—Rev. A. H. Scott, Duncan Morrison. 

Cornwa.u-—D. B. Maclennan, Miss Fitzgerald, B.A. 

AumonTE-—P. ©. Mettregor. 

Lonpor—Rev. J. A. Murray, Dr. McArthur. 

Pertu—James (ray. 

Lanark—W, C, Caldwell. 

PEmBRoxe—Wnm. Irving. 

GusLPH—Dr. Wardrope. 

Sarnia—Rev, Dr. Thompson, G. A. McDowell, Judge 
McKenzie, 
can were read by the Hon. Secretary, 
iced numerous Branch Associations have been 

; at Kingston, with a present membership of 9 

Life members, and 26] Annual memb . 7 

$1,909; Ottawa with a membershi ae eee ee 

two Life and 67 ordi embership of 73; Toronto with 
inary members, representing $617 ; an 


Alma Mater Society Branch with 66 members; an Aca. 
dian Society Branch with 23 members ; also, branches 
in Montreal, Carleton Place, Belleville and Brockville. 

It was recommended that the Executive Comiittee 
endeavor to have a copy of the CoLLEGr JouRNAL sent 
to every member of the Association. A full report of this 
meeting was ordered to be printed and sent to all friends 
of the University. After a vote of thanks was tendered 
to the Chancellor for his efforts the meeting adjourned. 

The constitution was amended so as to allow of five 
members meeting together to form a Branch, and that all 
annual subscribers to the funds of the University shall be 
members of the Association. 

At a meeting of the General Committee held afterwards, 
the following were named as the Executive Committee : 
The President, Hon.-Secretary, Treasurer, Principal 
Grant, G. M. Macdonnell, C. F. Gildersleeve, W. Harty, 
J. Carruthers and G. Gillies. 


PERSONALS. 
ESSRS. WM. NICOL, B.A., and Adam Shortt, 
M.A., who are conducting the summer classes in 
Practical Chemistry and Botany, are meeting with great 
success, if the number in attendance is any criterion. 














Dr. R. N. Fraser, who won the gold medal in ’83, has 
lately taken the degree of M. R. C. P. from London 
University, England. 


Mr. Arpad Givan, the valedictorian of the graduating 
class in Divinity, was ordained in St. Andrew’s Church, 
on the 12th inst., Rev. Mr. Mackie and Rev. Mr. Houston 
conducting the ceremony. 


We are glad to see that Dr. Herald and Mr. Angus 
Watson, ‘89, who have heen seriously ill with typhoid 
fever, are much improved and will soon be able to move 
about. : 


Dr. Watson, Mrs. Marshall and Miss Goodwin left for 
Europe on the 29th ult. Mr. Sid. Gardiner, who was to 
have accompanied them was prevented from doing so by 
a bad attack of fever, from which, we are glad to say, he is 
recovering. 


We congratulate Messrs. J. McNee, ’84, H. V. Lyon, 
84, and Alex. Cartwright, ’83, on their success at the 
Primary Law exams. ; also Mr. G. F. Henderson, who 
passed his first Intermediate successfully. 


Queen’s graduates seem to be universally successful 
in the teaching profession, though few enter it. Mr. 
Isaac Wood, B.A., 83, the worthy Principal of the 
Dominion Business College is no exception ; he and his 
co-worker, Mr, J. B. MeKay, are to be congratulated on 
the success which has attended their efforts, as their col- 
lege is now the leading one in the Dominion, both in 
efficiency and in the number attending it. 
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